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OP the great poet whofe life I am about 
to delineate, the curiofity which his 
reputation muft excite, will require a difplay 
Aiore ample than can now be given. His 
contemporaries, however they reverenced his 
genius, left his Kfa unwritten ; and nothing 
therefore can be known beyond what cafual 
mention and uncertain tradition have fup« 
plied. 

JOHN DRYDEN was born Auguft 9, 
2631, at Aldwincle near Oundle, the fon of 
Erafinus Dryden of Tichraerflij who waS 
the third fon of Sir Erafmus Dryden, Ba- 
ronet, of Canons Aihby. All thefe placejl 
are in Nort^amptonfhire; but the originaf 

B 2 fiock 
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ftock of the family was in the county of 
Huntingdon. 

He is-rcported by his-kft biographer; ^>er^ 
rick, to have inherited from his father an 
eftate of two hundred a year, and to have 
been bred, as was faid, an Anabaptift* For 
either of thcfe particulars no Authority is 
given. Such a fortune ought to haye fe- 
cured him from that poverty which ieems 
always to have opprefled him ; or if he had 
wailed it, to have made him aihamed of pitb-- 
lifhing his neceffities. But though he had 
many enemies, who undoubtedly examined 
his life with a fcrutiny fufficiently malici* 
ous, I do not remember that he is ever 
charged with waftc of his patrimony, or con- 
fidered as a deferter from another religion- 
I am therefore inclined to believe that Der« 
rick was mifinformed^ 

From Weftminfier School, where he was 
inftrudled as orte of the king's fcholars by 
Dr. Bufty, whom he long after continued 
to reverence, he was in 1650 eleded to one 
of the Weftminfter fcholarfhips at Cam-, 
bridge. 

Of 
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Of his fchool perlbrmahces ha3 appeared 
only a poem on the death of Lord Haftings, 
compofed with great ambition o^ fuch con- 
ceits as, notwithftanding the reformation be-!- 
gun by Waller and Denham, the example of 
Cowley ftill keipt in reputation. Lord Haf- 
tin^s died of the fmall-pox, and his poet has 
made of thepuftules iirft rofebuds, and then 
gems ; at lafl exalts them into ftars 5 and 
fays. 

No comet need foretell his change drew on. 
Whole corps might feem a conftelfation. 

At the univeriity he does not appear to 
have been eager of poetical diftind:ion, or to 
have lavifhed his early wit either on ficti- 
tious fubjefts or publick occafions. He pro- 
bably confidered that he who purpofed to be 
.an author, ought £t& to be a ftudent. He 
obtained, whatever was the reafpn, no fellow- 
ihip.in the College. Why he was excluded 
cannot now be known, and it is vain to guefs : 
had he thought himfelf injured, he knew 
how to complain « In the Life of Plutarch 
he mentions his education in the College 
with gratitude ; but in a prologue at Ox^ 
ford, he has thefe lines: 

B 3 Oxford 
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Oxford to hioi a dearer name &aU be 
Than his own mother-univerfity j 
Thebes did his rude unknowing youth engage > 
He choofes Athens in his riper age. 

It wa^ not till the death of CromwelU ia 
1658^ that he became a publick candidate for 
fame, by publiflung Heroick Stanzas on th 
laU h^rd ProteSor ; which, compared with 
the vcrfcs of Sprat and Waller on the fame 
occafion, were fufficient to raife great ex- 
pe<Stations of the rifing poet. 

When the king was reftored, Dryden, like 
the other panegy rifts of ufurpation, changed 
his opinion, or his profeflion, and publiflied 
AsTREA Redux, a poem on the happy reftor^ 
ation and return of bis moji f acred Majejfy King 
Charles the Second. 

The reproach of inconftancy was, on this 
occafion, Shared with fuch numbers, that it 
produced neither hatred nor difgrace ; if he 
changed, he changed with the nation. It 
was, however, not totally forgotten when his 
reputation raifed him enemies. 

The fame year he praifed the new king in 
a fecond poem on his reftoration« In the 
AsTRiSA was tile line. 

An 
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An horrid ftillne/s firft invades the ear. 
And in that filence we a tempeft fear, 

for which he was perfecuted with perpetual 
ridicule^ perhaps with more than was deferv- 

. td. Silence is indeed mere privation ; and^ 
fo coniideredy cannot invade ; but privation 
likewife certainly is darknefs, and probably 
cold I yet poetry has never been rcfufed the 
right of afcribing cfFeds or agency to them 
as to pc^tive powers. No man fcruples to 
fay that darknefs hinders him from his work ; 
or that cold has killed the plants. Death is 
alio privation^ yet who has made ^ny diffi- 
culty ef aligning to Death a dart and the 

j)Ower of ftriking? 

In fettling the order of his works, there is 
feme difficulty; for, even when they are im- 
portant enough to be formally offered to a 
patron, he does not commonly date his dedi- 
cation ; the time of writing and publifhing 
is not always the fame ; nor can the firft edi- 
tions be eafily found, if even from them 
could be obtained the necefTary information. 

The time at which his firft play was exhibit- 
ipd is not certainly known, becaufe it was not 

B 4 printed 
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printed till it was fomc years afterwards H^ 
tered and revived ; but if the plays are print-r 
cd in the order in which they were writ- 
ten, Crom the dates of forne^ thofe of others 
may be inferred ; and thus it may be col^* 
IcflbQd that in 1663, in the thirty- fccorid 
yea- of Ms life, he commenced a writer for 
the ftagej cfxnppUed undoubtedly by iiecef- 
fity, for he appears never to have loved that 
exerdife of his genius, or to have much 
pleafed himfelf with his own dramas. 

Of the ftage, when he had once invaded it» 
he kept poiTeifion for many years ; not in- 
deed without the competition of rivals who 
fometimes prevailed, or the cenfure of cri- 
ticks, which was often poignant and often 
jufl: j but with fuch a degree of reputation 
as made him at lead fecure of being heard^ 
whatever might be the final determination 
of the publick. 

His firft piece was a comedy called the 
^ild Gallant. He began with no happy au- 
guries I {pi his performance was fo much dif- 
appix>v<d, that he was compelled to recall it, 
and change it from its imperfed: ftate to the 
form in which it now appears, and which 
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i$ yet iufficiehtl]r defedive to vindkate thft 
criticks. 

I wi(h that tiiei?e were no neceffity of folr 
lowing thcprog^efs of his theatrical fs^j^^ 
or tracing the meanders of his mind through 
the whole ieries of his dranaatick perform* 
aaces s ^od indeed there is the lc£si as th^ 
do net appear in the colledion to whicb 
this narration is annexed.. It will be fit 
however to enumerate them, and to take 
efpecial jiotice of tbofe that are diftinguifhcd 
by any peculiarity intrinfick or concomitant; 
for the compofition and fate of eight and 
twenty drftmas induce teo naiucb of a^ppeti* 
cal life to be omitted. 

In 1 664 he publiihed the Rival Lu^s, 
which he dedicated to the Earl of Orrery^^ 
a man of high reputation both as' a writer 
and a ftatefman. In this play he made bis 
eflay of dramatick rhyme, which he defends 
in his dedication, with fufficient certainty 
of a favourable hearing ; for Orrery was him-« 

^f a writer of rhyming tragedies* 

» • • • 

He then joined with Sir Robert Howard 

in the Liiiian ^een, a tragedy io rhyme# 

The 
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The parts which cither of them wrote are 
not diflinguifhed« 

The Lidian Emperor was publifhed in 
1667. It is a tragedy in rhyme, intended 
for a fequel to Howard's Indian ^een. Of 
this conneiftion notice was given to the au- 
dience by printed bills, difhibuted at the 
door; an expedient fuppofed to be ridiculed 
in the RebearfaU when Bayes tells how many 
reams he has printed, to inftill into the au- 
dience fome conception of his plot. 

In this play is the defcription of Nighty 
which ^ymer has made famous by prefer* 
ring it to thofe of all other poets. 

The pradice of making tragedies in rhyme 
was introduced foon after the Reftoration, 
as it feems, by the earl of Orrery, in com- 
pliance with the opinion of Charles the Se- 
cond, who had formed his tafte by the French 
theatre; and Dryden, who wrote, and made 
no difficulty of declaring that he wrote, only 
to pleaie, and who perhaps knew that by 
his dexterity of verification he was more 
likely to excel others in rhyme than without 
it, very readily adopted his mailer's prefer- 
3 cncc. 
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encei He therefore made rhyming trage- 
dies, till, by the prevalence of manifeil 
propriety, he feems to h^ve grown afhamed 
of making them any longer. 

To this play is prefixed a very vehement 
defence of dramatick rhyme, in confutation 
of the preface to the Duke qf Lerma^ in 
which Sir Robert Howard had cenfured it. 

In 1667, he publifhed jinnus Mirabilis^ 
the Tear of Wonders ^ which ieems to be one 
pf his moft elaborate "works. 

It is addrefTed to Sir Robert Howard by 
a letter, which is not properly a dedication; 
and, writing to a poet, he has interfperfed 
many critical obfervations, of which fome 
are common, and fbme perhaps ventured 
without much confideration. He began, 
even now, to exercife the domination of 
confcious genius, by recommending his own 
performance : '^ I am fatisfied that as the 
'* Prince and General [Rupert and Monk] 
'* arc incomparably the beft fubjefts I ever 
'^ had, fo what I have written on them is 
^J much better than what I have performed 

"on 
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** on any other. As I have ef^de^voured to 
*^ adora my poenj with noble thoughts, fo 
^/ much more to e^preTs thoTe thou^ta y/itSfk 
^* elocution." 

It is iQsritteQ in xjuatrainSy or faeroidc ftan-* 
tm of /our lines ; a meafure xivdaich he ha4 
learned from the Gondibert of Davcnant, 
and which he then thought the moftma^ 
jeftick that the Englifh language affords. 
Of this flanza he xnehtions the encum* 
feranccs, eocreafed as they were by the cx^ 
aftnefs which the age required. It wa«, 
throughout his life, very much his cuftom 
to recommend his works, by reprefentation 
of the di3icultiP3 that he had encountered, 
witliQut appeiiring to have fufHciently con- 
fidej-e^l, that where there is no difficulty 
^ere is no praife. 

There feema to be in the conduct of Sir 
Jlobert Howard and Dryden towards each 
other, fomething that is not now eafily to 
be explained. Dryden, in his dedication to 
the earl of Orrery, had defended dramatick 
rhyme ; and Howard, in the preface to a 
f plle<^ion of plays, had- cenfured his Qpi-» 

nioq. 
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ftion. Drydcn vindicated himfclf in his 
Diabgt/k on Dramatick Pdefyy. ; Howard, in 
his Preface to the Duke of Lerma^ animad- 
verted on the Vindication \ and Dryden, in 
a Preface to the Indian 'Emperor ^ replied to 
the Animadverfions with great afperity, and 
almoft with contumely. The dedication to 
this play is dated the year in which the 
Annus Mirabilis was publifhed. Here ap- 
pears a ftrange inconfiftency j but Lang- 
baine affords fome help, by relating that the 
anfwer to Howard was not publifhed in the 
firft edition of the play, but was added 
when it was afterwards reprinted j and as 
the Duke of LermaAid not appear till i668» 
die fame year in which the Dialogue was 
publilhed, there was time enough for ea** 
mity to grow up between authors^ who» 
writing both for the.theatre,/wcre natuially 
rivals. 

He was now fo mucH diflinguifhed, that 
in 1668 he fucceeded Sir William Davenant 
as poet-laureat. The falary of the laureat 
had been raifed in favour of Jonfon, by 
Charles the Firfl, from an hundred marks 
to one hundred pounds a year, and a tierce 

a of 
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of wine ; a revenue in thofe days not inadef^ 
quate to the conveniencies of life« * 

The fame year he publifhed his Effay on 
Dramatick Poetry, an elegant and inftruc- 
tivc dialogue; in which we are told by 
Prior, that the principal charaftcr is meant 
to reprcfcnt the duke of Dorfct. This work 
Items to have given Addifon a model for his 
Dialogues upon Medals^ 

Secret Love, or the Maiden ^leeriy is a 
tragi-comcdy. In the preface he difcufles 
a curious queftion, whether a poet can judge 
well of his own produdions : and deter- 
mines very juftly, that^ of the plan and dif*- 
pofition, and all that can be reduced to prin- 
cipleis of fcience, the author may depend 
upon his own opinion ; but that, in thofe 
parts where fancy predominates, felf- love may 
eaiily deceive. He might have obferved, 
that what is good only becaufe it pleafes, 
cannot be pronounced good till it has been 
found to pleafe« 

Sir Martin Marall is a comedy, publiihed 
without preface or dedication, and at firft 

without 
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without the name of the author. Lang-* 
baine charges it, like moft of the reft^ with 
plagiarifm; and obferves that the fong is 
tranilated from Voiture, allowing however 

■ 

that both the fenie and meafure are exadly 
obferved. 

Tie Tempefi is an alteration of Shakipeare's 
plajr, made by Dryden in conjundion with 
Davenant, ** whom," lays he, "I found of 
fo quick a fancy, that nothing was pro-> 
pofed to him in which he could not 
fuddenly produce a thought extremely 
pleafant and furpriiing; and thofe firft 
'* thoughts of his, contraiy to the Latin 
proverb, were not always the leaft happy ; 
and as his fancy was quick, fo likewife 
** were the products of it remote and new^ 
*• He borrowed not of any other, and his 
'^ imaginations were fuch as could not eaiily 
*' enter into any other man/' 

The effed produced by the conjunftion 
of thefe two powerful minds was, that to 
Shakipeare's monfter Caliban is added m 
fifter^monfter Sicorax ; and a woman, who, 
in the original play, had never ieen a nian^ 

is 
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k in this brought acquainted with a maii 
that had never feen a woman. 

« ■ . 

About this time, in 1673, Dryden feems 
to have had his quiet much difturbed by thd 
fuccefs of the Emprefs of Morocco, a tragedy 
written in rhyme by Elkanab Settle i which 
was ib much applauded^ as to make him 
tiiink his fupremacy of reputation in fome 
danger. Settle had not only been profper- 
00s on the ftage, but, in the confidence of 
fuccefs, had published his play, with iculp- 
tures and a preface of defiance. Here was 
one offence added to another ^ and, for the 
kft blaft of inflammation, it was afted atf 
Whitehall by the court-ladies. 

Dryden could not now reprefs thefe emo- 
tions> which he called indignation, and 
others jealoufy ; but wrote upon the play 
and the dedication fuch criticlfm as ma- 
lignant impatience could pour out in hade. 

Of Settle he gives this chara<fter. ** He's 
•• an animal of a moft deplored underftand- 
*• ing, without converfation. His being is 
*•* in a tv^ilight of fenfe, and fome glimmer- 
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*' ing of thought, which he can never fafhioa 
^* into wit or Eilgliih. His ftyle is bodftcr- 
^^ cus and rough-hewn, his rhyme incor- 
^^ rigibly lewd, and hi^ numbers perpetually 
** har£h and ill-founding. The little talent 
'/ which he has, is faiicy; He fbmetimes 
'^ labours with a thought ; but^ with the 
'^ pudder he makes to bring it into the 
*^ worlds 'tis commonly ftill-born i fo that, 
♦* for want of learning and elocution, he will 
** never be able to exprefs any thing either 
*' naturally or juftly T* 

This is not very decent ; yet this is one 
of the pages in which criticifm prevails 
moft over brutal fury. He proceeds : " He 
^^ has a heavy hand at fools, and a great 
** felicity in writing nonfenfe for them* 
** Fools they will be in fpite of him. His 
^* King, his two Emprefles, his villain, and 
** his fub- villain i nay his hero, have all a^ 
*' certain natural call of the father— their foU 
^ ly was bom and bred in them, and fome- 
** thing of the Elkanah will be vifible/' 

This is Dryden's 'general declamation j I 
will not withhold from the reader a parti- 
cular remark. Having gone through . the 
. Vol. II.. . 'C "firft 
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firft aa> be fiiys, *' To conclude this ad: widi 
'< the ]iK>ft rumbling piece o£ ooaiefifir 
^ fpoken y^t, 

«« To flattering lightning our fcign'd finilcs 

*' conform, 
*^ Which back'd with thunder, do but gild a 

'• ftorm. 

Conform a /mile to lightnings make a ^i?^ 
imitate lightning j and flattering lightning : 
lightning furc is a threatening thing. 
And this lightning myx^ gHd ajiorm. Now 
if I muft conform my fmiles to lightning, 
then my fmiles muft gild a ftorm too : 
to gild vi'ixh fmiles is a new invention of 
gilding* And gild a ftorm by being 
backed with thunder. Thunder is part of 
the ftorm ; fo one part of the ftorm muft 
help to gild another part, and help by 
backing ; as if a man would gild a thing 
the better for being backed, or having a 
load upon his back. So that here is 
gilding by conforming^ fmiling^ lightnings 
backings and thundering. The whole is as 
if I ftiould fay thus, I will make my 
counterfeit fmiles look like a flattering 
ftone-horfe, which, beiQg backed with a 
trooper, does but gild the battle. I am 
miftaken if non£enie is not here pretty 
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*^ thick fown. Sure the poet writ thefc two 
** lines aboard fome fmack in a ftorm, and, 
*^ being fca-fick, fpewed up a good lump 
*^ of clotted nonfenfe at once." 

Here is perhaps a fufficifint Ipecinxen; 
but as the pamphjet^ though Dryden's, has 
never been thought worthy of republica- 
tion^ and is not eafily to be found, it may 
gratify curiofity to quote it mote largely. 

Whene'er Ihc bleeds. 
He no fevcrcr a damnation needs. 
That dares pronounce the fentence of her death. 
Than the infc6kion that attends that breath. 

*• T'bat attends thai breath. — The poet is at 
** breath again ; breath can never Tcape him; 
'* and here he brings in a breath that muft 
** be infeBioUs with pronouncing a fentence 5 
" and this fentence is not to be pronounced 
^* till the condemned party bleeds ; that is, 
** (he muft be executed firft, and fentenced 
•* after ; and the pronouncing of this fentence 

** will be infe<aious ; that is, others will 
'* catch the difeafe of that fentence, and 
" this infecting of others will torment a 
" man's felf. . The whole is thus ; when 
^* Jke bleeds y thou needeji no greater hell or 

C 2 ' - '* torment 
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torment to tbyfelf^ than infeSiing of otheri 
** by pronouncing afentence upon her. What 
** hodge-podge does he make here ! Never 
^' was Dutch grout fuch clogging, thick, 
" indigeftible ftufF. But this is but a tafte 
*• to ftay the ftomach i we fhall have a more 

plentiful mefs prefently. 
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^' Now to difh up the poet's broth, that 
** I promifed : 

For when we're dead, and our freed fouls en- 
larged. 
Of nature*s grofler burden we're difcharg'd. 
Then gently, as a happy lover's figh. 
Like wandering meteors through the air we'll fly. 
And in our airy walk, as fubtle guefts. 
We'll ftcal into our cruel fathers breafts. 
There read their fouls, and track each paffion's 

fphere : 
See how Revenge moves there. Ambition herc^ 
And in their orbs view the dark charafters 
Of fieges, ruins, murders, blood and wars. 
. We'll blot out all thofe hideous draughts, and 
write 
Pure and white forms ; then with a radiant 

light 
Their breafts encircle, till their paflions be 
Gentle as nature in its infancy : 

Till 
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Tell foftcn*d by our charms their furies ceafe^ 
And their revenge relblves into a peace. 
Thus by our death their quarrel ends. 
Whom living we made foes, dead 'we'll make 
friends. 

** If this be nota very liberal mcfs, I will 
** refer myfelf to the ftomach of any mo- 
*• derate gueft. And a rare mefs it is, far 
** excelling any Wcftminfter white- broth. 
*' It is a kind' of gibblet porridge, made 
** of the gibblets of a couple of young gccfc, 
" (lodged fall of /Kirf^^r J", orbs^Jpberes^ ttack, 
** hideous draughts, dark cbaraSiers, white 
*^ forms, and radiant lights, deiigned not only 
*' to pleafe appetite, and indulge luxury; 
** but it is alfo phyfical, being an approved 
*' medicine to purge choler : for' it is pro- 
** pounded by, Morena, as a receipt to cure 
'* their fathers of their choleric humours : 
^^ and ^y^ere it written in charaders as bar- 
*^ barous as the wprds^ mjight very well pafs 
*' for ji dodor's bill. To conclude, it v^ 
" porridge, '(is a receipt, 'tis a pig with a 
«< pudding in the belly, 'tis I know not 
•^ what : for, certainly, ncyer apy one that 
^^ pretended to write fenfe, had the impu- 
*^ dence before to put fuch fluff as this, 

C 3 '' into 
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** into the mouths of thofe that were to 
'* fpeak it before an audience, whom he did 
** not take to be all fools ; and after that 
^* to print it too, and expofe it to the exa- 
** mination of the world. But let us ice, 
^' what we can majce of thi§ ftuff ; 

For when vreVc dead, and our' freed fouls en- 
larg'd— 

*' Her(f he tells us what it is to be dead-, it 
** is to have our freed fouls Jet fre^. Now if 
*^ to have a ibul fet free is to be dead, then 
** to have ^ freed foul fet frec^ \% to have ^ 
<' dead mar> die. 

Then gentle, W a happy lover's figh— 

•^ They tY^o like or\t Jigb, and that on^fgk 
^f like two wandering meteorsj 

— (hall flie through the air-- 

■ 

•* That is, they fhall mount above like fall- 
** ing ftars, or elfc they fhall Ikip like two 
*Vjacks with lanthorns, or Will with a 
** wifp, and Madge with a candle.** 



jind in their airy walkjleal into their cruel 
fathers breajls, like fuhtle guejis. So ** that 
f their fathers breajls muft be in «n ait^ 

f * walk^ 
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walky an airy walk of a Jlier^ And there 
they will read their fouls, and track the 
Jpheres of their pqffions. That is, thefe 
** walking fliers. Jack with a lanthorn, &c, 
*^ will put on his fpccftacles, and fall a reading 
^^ fouls y and put on his pumps and fall a 
^^ tracking of f^heres \ fo that he willread 
*^ and run, walk and fly at the fame time ! 
** Oh ! Nimble Jack, ^hen he wiilfecy how 
** revenge here, hew ambition there*— The 
birds will hop about. And then view' the 
dark charaSlers of feges, ruins ^ murders, 
** blood, and wars^ in their orbs : " Track the 
^* characters to their forms ! Oh ! rare fport 
** for Jack. Nev^ r was place fo full of 
** game as thefe breafts ! You cannot ftir but 
** flufti a fphere, flart a chara^fter, or un- 
^* kennel an orb !'* 

Settle's is faid to have been, the firfl: play 
cmbellifhed with fculptures; thofe ornaments 
^em to have giveji poor Dryden great dif- 
turbance. He tries however to eafe \tx^ pain, 
by ventiog his malice in a parpdy^ 

• ^' The po<!t has not only been fo impudent 
^ to e^tpofc all this ftuflf, but fo arrogant to 
. . ^ C 4 ^' drfea4 
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" defend it with an epiftle ; like a faucy 
** booth-keeper, that, when he had put a 
** cheat upon the pcpple, would wrapgle and 
** fight with any that would not like it, or 
** would offer to difcover it ; for which ar*: 
** rogance our poet receives this corredtion j 
** and to jerk him a little the (harper, I will 
** not tranfpofe his verfe, but by the help 
" of his own words tranf-non-fenfe fenfe, 
** that, by my ftuff, people may judge the 
** better what his is: 

ft . 

*♦ Great Boy^ thy tragedy and fculptures done 
** From prefs, and plates in fleets do homeward 

" come : 
^^ And in ridiculous and humble pride. 
Their courfe in ballad-fingers baikets guide, 
Whofe greafy twigs do all new beauties take, 
" From the gay Ihews thy dainty fculptures 

** make. 
" Thy lines a mcfs of rhiming nonfenfe yield,' 
•^ Afenfelefs tale, with flattering fuftian filled. 
^^ No grain of fenfe does in one line appear, 
** Thy words big bulks of boifterous JDombaft 

** bear, 
*' With noifp they move, and from players 

*' mouths rebound, 
** When their tongues dance to thy words cmp-* 

** ty found. 

V By 



cc 
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f' By tKce infpir'cl the rumbling vcrfcs roll, 
•** iVs if that rhyme anci bombaft lent a foul : 
5* And with that foul they feem taught ^uty too, 
" To huffing words does humble nonfenfe bow, 
^^ As if it would thy worthlefs worth enhance, 
« To th' loweft rank of fops thy pi»aife advances 
^* To whom, by inftinft, all thy fluff is dear ; 
^* Their loud claps echo to the jtheatre. 
^* From breaths of fools (Hy comniendatioQ 

5' fpreads, 
'* Fame fings thy praife withr mouths of logger* 

** heads. 
f* With- noife and laughiqg each thy fultian 

" greets, 
." 'Tis clapt by quires of empty-headed cits, 
^' Who- have their tribute fent, and Ijpmage 

" given, 
** As men in whifpers fend loud noife to heaven* 

*^ Thus I have daubed him with his own 

» 

ff puddle : and now we are come from a- 
'' board his dancing, mafking, rebounding, 
** breathing fleet ; and as if we had land* 
ff cd at Gothaip, we njeet nothing but 
V fools and nonfenfe." 

Such was the criticifin to which the genius 
of Dryden could be reduced, between rage 
and terrour; rage with little provopation, 

and 
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and tcrrour with little danger. To foe the 
highcft minds thus Icvejlcd with the mcancft, 
may produce fome folace to the confcioufnefs 
of weakncfs, and fome mortification to the 
pFide of wifdom. But let it be remembered, 
that minds are not levelled ii} their powers 
but when they ^re firft levelled in their de- 
cree. Dryden and Settle had both placed 
their h^ppincfs ^n the claps of iriultitudes. 

The Mock Aftrohger^ a comedy, is dedi- 
cated to the illuilrious duke of NewcaAle, 
whom he courjts by adding to his praifes 
tfaofe of his lady, not only as a loyer but a 
partner of his ftudies. It is unpleafing to 
think how many names, once pelebrated, are 
fince forgotten* Of Newcaftle's^ works no- 
thing is now knpwn but his treatife pn horfer- 
manfhip. 

The Preface feems very elaborately writ^ 

ten, and contains many juft remarks on the 

Fathers of the Englifh drama. Shakfpeare's 

plots,. he fays, are in the hundred novels of 

CinthtQi thofe of Beaumont and Fletcher in 

Spanifh Stories; Jonfon only made them 

for himfelf/ His criticifms upon tragedy, 

^ comedy^ 
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comedy, and farce» are judicious and pro* 
found. ^ He endeavours to defend the im- 
morality of fome pf his comedies by the ex- 
ample of former writers; which is only to 
fay, that he was not the firil nor perhaps tho 
greatefl ofiende;-. Againfl thofe that accufed 
him of plagiarifm, he alleges a favourable 
expreiiion of the king : ** He only defired 

f^ that they, who accufe me of thefts, would 

» 

^« ftcal him plays like mine;'' and then re- 
'^tes how much labour he fpends in fitting 
for the Engliih ftage what he borrows from 
others* 

Tyranntci Lwe, or the Virgin Martyr^ was 
another tragedy in rhyme, confpicuous for 
many paflagcs of ftrength and elegance, and 
many of empty noifc and ridiculous turBu*^ 
lence. 1 he rants of Maximin have been al- 
fvays the fport of criticifm; and were at 
length, if his own confeffion may be trufted, 
the ihame of the writer* 

Of this play he takes care to let the rea- 
der know, that it was contrived and written 
in fevcn weeks. Want of time was often 

hit 
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his cxcufc, or perhaps fhortnefs of time ^JrJs 
hjs privitte boajft ijx tbe form pf an apology. 

It was written before the Conqueji of Gra^ 
naday but publifhed after it« The defign is 
to recommend piety. *' I confidered that 
•^ pleafure was not ^the only end of poefy, 
'^ and that even the inftruttions of morality 
** ivere not fo wholly the buiinefs of a poet, 
'^ as that precepts and examples x>f piety 
^' were to be omitted; for to leave that emr 
" ployment altogether to the cler^^y, were to 
*• forget that religion was fir ft taught iq 
** verfe/which the lazinefs or dulnefs of fuc- 
" ceeding priefthood turned ifterwards into 
" profe/' Thus fooJijChly coujd Drydeij 
write, rather than not fhew his malice to the 
p^rfons. 

The two parts of thp CQfiqueft of Granada 
are written with a feeming determination to 
glut the publick with dramatick wonders ; 
to exhibit in its higheft elevation a theatrical 
meteor of incredible love and impoffible va- 
lour, and to leave no room for a wilder flight 
to the extravagance of pofterity. All the 

rays 
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rays of romantick heat^ whether ambfous^; 
or warlike, glow in Almanzor by a kind of 
concentration. He is above all laws^ he is 
exempt frpm all reftraints ; he raj^gos the 
world at will, and: governs wherever he* ap^, 
pears. He fights without enquiring the 
caufe, and loves in fpite of the obligations 
ofjuftice, of rejection by his miftrefs, and 
of prohibition from the dead. Yet the fceneg 
are, for the moft part, delightful ; they txhi^ 
bit a kind of lUuftrious depravity, and ma* 
jeflick madnefs : fuch as, if it is fometimes 
defpifed, is often reverenced, and in which 
the ridiculous is mingled with the ailo* 
nifhing. 

In the Epilogue to the fecond part of the 
Conqueji of Granada^ Dryden indulges his fa- 
vourite pleafure of difcrediting hisvpredeccf-. 
(brs ; and this Epilogue he has defended hy 
along poftfcript. He had promifed a fe- 
cond dialogue, in which he fhould more 
fully treat of the virtues and faults of the 
Englifh poets,; who have written in the dra- 
matick, epick, or lyrick way. This pro^, 
mifc was never formally performed^ but, 
with refpe<ft to the dramatick writers, he. 

9 has 



Ifiu given us in his prefaces^ and in thi^ 
pbftfcript) fomethiitg equivalent ^ but his 
purpofe being to exalt hittifelf by the com- 
parifcMly he fhews faults diftindly^ and only 
praifes excellence in general terms. 

A pray thus written, in'profeflcd defiance' 
of probability, naturally drew do\tn upon it-* 
ft}f the vultures of the- theatre. One of the 
criticks that attacked it was Martiri Cliffordi 
to whom Sprat addreffed the Life of Cow* 
ley, with ftich veneration of his critical pow- 
ers as might naturally excite great expedla- 
tfons of inftrudlion from his remarks. Buf 
let honcft credulity beware of receiving 
characters from contemporary writers. Clif- 
ford's remarks, by the favour of Dr. Fercy^ 
werd at lafl obtained; and, that no man 
iftay ever want them more, I will extradk 
efiOttgh to fltisfy all feafonable defire. 

Ill the firft Letter his obfervatioh is on* 
ly^ general: " Yoii do live," fays he, ** in as 
^^ tiftuch ignorance and darknefs as you did 
*• in the womb : your writings are like a 
•• Jack-of-all-trades fhop ; they have a vari- 
** ctyt but npthing of value i and if thou 

" art 
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*^ art not the dulleft plaAt-animel that eirer 
'' the earth profluced^ aU that I hai^ 
" converfed with a^e f^angely miflaAoea' m 
"thee/' 

In the fecond^ he telh him that AU 
manzw is not more copied from AphiUes 
than from Ancient . PiftoL *' But I am,'* 
fays he, " Ibrangely miftaken if I have not 
** fecn this very Almanzor of yours in tongk 
^^ difguife about this tbwn^ andpailing uii« 
** dcr another name. Pr'ythee tell me trx^^ 
" was not this .Huffcap once the Indidm 
^^ EmperoTf and at another time did he aot 
^* call himfelf Maximin ? Was not Lyndd^ 
** raxa once called Almeira ? I mean under 
" Montezuma the Indian Emperor. I pro- 
" teft and vow they are either the fame, or 
<< (b alike that I cannot,, for wj heart, dif-* 
^* tinguiib one from the other. You are 
*' therefore a ftrange unconlcionable thief; 
*^ thou art not content to fteal from oriicrs, 
« but doll rob thy poor wretched f^f too*'* 

Now was Settles time to take his re^nge. 
He wrote a vindication of his own lines } 
and, if he is forced to yield any thing, makes 

reprifals 
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repriials upon his enemy« To fay that fai^ 
dnfwer is equal to the eenfure^ is no high' 
cdmi&endation.' To expofc Drydcn'* me- 
thod of analyfing his expreiiions^ he tries the 
feme experiment upon the defcription of 
lilt (tnps in the Indian Emperor, of which 
however he does not deny the excellence/ 
but intends to fhew, that by ftudicui mifcon- 
iltu(ftion every thing may be equally repfre- 
fented as ridiculous. After (b much of Dry- 
den's elegant ariimadverfions, juftice requires 
that fomething of Settle's fhould be exhibit- 
ed. The following obfervations aife there- 
fore extraded from a qdarttf pamphlet of 
jiinety-five pages : 

" Fate ^fter'him below with pain did more, 
^* AndviAorJr could fcarcc keep .pace above, 

^* Thefe two lines, if he cart fhfcW me any 
•* fcnfe or thought in, or any thing but 
V bombaft and noife, he ihall make me be- 
♦* lieve every word in his obierVations oH 
** Morocco fenfe. 

*♦ In the Emprejs of Morocco yrtx6 iht& 
•'lines: 

** I'll 
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*' rU travel then to fome remoter fphere, 
" Ifill I find out new worlds, and crown you 
** there. 



€€ 



On which Dryden made this remark : 



*' / MieVe our learned author takes a fphere 
"^^ for a country: the Jp here of Morocco^ as if 
*' Morocco were the globe of earth and water ; 
" hut a globe is no fphere neither ^ by bis leave ^^ 
** &c. So fphere muft not be fenfe, unlefs 
** it relate to a circular motion about a globe, 
** in which fenfe the aftronomers ufe it. I 
** would defire him to expound thofe lines 
** in Granada: 



<c 
cc 
<c 
<c 
cc 

cc 



rU to the turrets of the palace go. 
And add new fire to thpfe that fight below. 
Thence, hero-like, with torches by my fide, 
(Far be the omen tho*) my Love I'll guide. 
No, like his better fortune Til appear. 
With open arms, loofe vail ^nd flowing hair, 
Juft flying forward from my rpwling fphere. 



** I wonder, if he be fo ftrift, how he dares 
" make fo bold vriih fphere himfelf, and be 
** io critical in other men's writings. For- 
tune is fancied ftanding on a globe, not on 
^fphere J as he told us, in the firft Adl. 

Vol, II. D '' Becaufe 
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^* Becaufe E/iana&'s SimiHes are the mojt 
'* unlike things to what they are compared in 
** the worlds Til venture to ftart a fimile ia 
" his Annus Mirabilis: he gives this poeti- 
'^ cal defcription of the fhip called the 
^^ London: 

** The goodly London rn her gallant trim, 
" The Phenix-daughtcr of the vanquiflit old, 
*' Like a rich bride does to the ocean fwim, 
** And on her Ihadow rides in floating gold. 
*' Her flag aloft fpread ruffling in the wind, 
" And fanguine ftreamers feem'd the flood to 

" fire : 
" The weaver, charm'd with what his loom de- 

« fign'd, 
" Goes on to fea, and knows not to retire. 
*' With roomy decks, her guns of mighty 

" ftrength, 
*' Whofe low-laid mouths each nnounting bil- 

" low laves. 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her 

length. 
She feems a fea-wafp flying on the waves. 

" What a wonderful pother is here, ta make 
^' all thefe poetical beauti£cations of a fhip! 
^' that is, a phenix in the firfl ftanza, and but 
'^ a wajp in the laft : nay, to make his hum«- 
** blc comparifon of a wajp more ridiculous, 

*' he 
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** he does not fay it flies upon the waves as 
^' nimbly as a wafp, or the like, but it fcem- 
*' ed a wq/p. But our author at the writing 
** of this was not in his altitudes, to compare 
*' Ihips to floating palaces; a comparifon to 
** the purpofe, was a perfeftion he did not 
*' arrive to, till his Indian Emperors days, 
** But perhaps his fimilitude has more in it 
** than wc imagine; this fliip had a great 
** many gunS in her, and they, put all to^ 
" gcther, made the fting in the wafp's tail : 
'* for this is all the reafoh I can guefs, why 
it feem'd a wq^. But, becaufe we will 
allow him all we can to help out, let it 
** be a pbenix fea-ivafpt and the rarity of fuch 
•* an animal may do much towards the heigh- 
•* tening the fancy* 

** It had been miich niofe to his pur- 
*' pofe, if he had defigned to render the 
*' fenfelefs play little, to have fearched for 
** fome fuch pedantry as this : 

" Two ifs fcarce make one poflibility* 
" If juftice will take all and nothing give, 
** Juftice, methinks, is not diftfibutive. 
** To die or kill you, is the alternative, 
•* Rather than take your life, I will not live. 

D 2 Obferve, 
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" Obferve, how prettily our author chop* 
^' logick in heroick verfe. Three foch fuftian: 
*' canting words as dijlributive^ alternative y 
** and two ifsf no man but himfclf would 
^* have come within the noife of. But he's 
*^ 2l man of general learning, and all comes 
•' into his play. 

" 'Twould have done well too, if he 
** could have met with a rant or two, worth 
** the obfervation : fuch aSy 



re 
c< 



Move fwiftly. Sun, and fly a lover's pace. 
Leave months and weeks behind thee in thy 
race. 



*' But furely the Sun, whether he flies a 
** lover's or not a lover's pace, leaves weeks 
•' and months> nay years too, behind him in 
** his race. 

** Poor Robin, or any other of the Philo- 
^' mathematicks, would have given him fa- 
" tisfadlion in the point. 

" If I could kill thee now, thy fate's fo low, 
" That I muft ftoop, ere I can give the blow- 
" But mine is fixt fo far above thy crown, 
" That all thy men, 
" Piled on thy back, can never pull it down. 

^* Now 
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** Now where that is, Almanzor's fate Is 
** fixt, I cannot guefs 3 but wherever it 
** is, I believe Almanzor, and think that all 
" Abdalla's fubje£ts, piled upon one another, 
** might not pull down his fate fo well as 
" without piling : befides, I think Abdal- 
'* lah fo wife a man, that if Almanzor had 
** told him piling his men upon his back 
*^ might do the feat, he would fcarce bear 
'* fuch a weight, for the pleafure of the ex- 
'^ ploit : but it is a huiF, and let Abdalla 
" do it if he dare. 

*' The people like a headlong torrent go, 
*' And every dam they break or overflow. 
** But, unopposed, they either lofe their force, 
** Or wind in volumes to their former courfe. 

*' A very pretty allufion, contrary to all fenfe 
" or reafon. Torrents, I take it, let them 
** wind never fo much, can never return to 
•* their former courfe, unlefs he can fup- 
" pofe that fountains can go upwards, which 
*' is impoflible : nay mcwe, in the fore- 
'* going page he tells us fo too, A trick of 
** a very unfaithful memory, 

*^ But can no more than fountains upward flow. 

D 3 '' Which 
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** Which of a torrent^ which fignifies a rapid 
** ftream, is much more impoffible* Bc- 
" fides^ if he goes to quibble, and fay that 
** it is poflible by art water may be made 
** return, and the fame water run twice in 
** one and the fame channel : then he quite 
** confutes what he fiys ; for, it is by being 
** oppofed, that it runs into its former 
** courfe : for all engines that make water 
** fo return, do it by compulfion and oppo- 
*^ fition* Or, if he means a headlong tor- 
*' rent for a tide, which would be ridiculous, 
** yet they dp not wind in volumes, but come 
** fore-right back (if their upright liesftraight 
" to their former courfe), and that by op-? 
" pofition of the fea-water, that drives them 
*f Jback again. 

5* And for fancy, when he lights of any 
** thing like it, 'tis a wonder if it be not 
^* borrowed.. As here, for example of, I find 
** this fanciful thought in his Ann. Mirab. 

'* Old father Thames raifed up his reverend heads 
" But fear'd the fate of Simoeis would return j 
" Deep in his ooze he fought his fcdgy bed j 
" And fhruhk his waters back into his ura, 

'* This is ftplen frpin Cowley's Davideis^ p. 9 : 

*? Swift 
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^ Swift Jordan ftarted, and ftrait backward fled, 
'' Hiding aniongft thick reeds his aged head. 
" And when the Spaniards their affault begin, 
" At once beat thofe without and thofe within. 

*' This Almanzor fpeaks of himfelf ; and fure 
'* for one man to conquer an army within the 
" city, and another without the city, at once, 
** is fcmething difficult; but this flight is 
** pardonable, to fome we meet with in Gra^ 
** naJa^ Qfmin, fpeaking of Almanzor : 

" Who, like a tempeft that outrides the wind, 
" Made ajuft bartle, ere the bodies join'd. 

'* Pray what does this honourable perfon 
** mean by a tempeji that outrides the wind I 
** A tempeft that outrides itfelf. To fuppofc 
'* a tempeft without wind, is as bad as fup- 
" pofing a man to walk without feet : for 
" if he fuppofes the tempeft to be fomething 
" diftinifl from the wind, yet as being the e£. 
*• fcft of wind only, to cpme before the caufe 
" is a little pf epofterous : fo that, if he takes 
^* it one way, or if he takes it the other, 
" thofe two ifs will fcarce make one fojfibi^ 
^' lityr Enough of Settle. 

Marriage Alamode is a comedy, dedicated 
to the Earl of Rochefter; whom he acknow- 
ledges not only as the defender of his poetry, 

D 4 but 
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but the promoter of his fortune. Lang* 
baine places this play in ity^* The carl of 
Rochefter therefore was the famous Wilmot, 
whom yet tradition always reprefents as an 
enemy to Dryden, and who is mentioned by 
him with fome difrefped: in the preface to 
Juvenal, 

7'6e AJJignationy or Love in a Nunnery^ a 
comedy, was driven oiEF the ftage, againji the 
opinion i as the author fays, of the beji judges. 
It is dedicated, in a very elegant addlrefs, to 
Sir Charles Sedley/ in which he finds an 
opportunity for his ufual complaint of hard 
treatment and unreafonable cenfurp. 

Amboyna is a tiflue of mingled dialogue 
in verfe and profe, ai:d was perhaps written 
in lefs time than the Virgin Martyr ; though 
the author thought not fit either oftentati* 
oufly or mournfully to tell how little labour 
it coft him, or at how (hort a warning he pro- 
duced it. It was a temporary performance,, 
written in the time of the Putch war, to in-p 
flame the nation againft their enemies; to 
whom he hopes, as he declares in his Epi-^ 
logue, to make his poetry not lefs deftrudivo 
than that by which Tyrt^us of old anioiate4 

the 
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the Spartans. This play was written in the 
fecond Dutch war in 1673. 

Troi/us and CreJJida^ is a play altered from 
Shakfpeare; but fo altered that even in 
Langbaine's opinion, the loft feme in the third 
aSi is a majierpiece. It is introduced by a 
4ifcourfe on the grounds of criticifm in tra^ 
gedy; to which I fufpe£t that Rymer's book 
had given occafion. 

The Spanijh Fryar is a tragi-comedy, 
eniinent for the happy coincidence and coaIi«* 
tion of the two plots. As it was written 
aga.inil the Papiils, it would naturally at 
tha.t time have friends and enemies; and 
partly by the popularity which it obtained 
at £rfl:, and partly by the real power both 
of the ferious and riiible part, it continued 
Jong a favourite of the publick. 

It was Dryden*s opinion, atleaft for fome 
time, and he maintains it in the dedication 
of this play, that the drama required an 
alternation of comick and tragick fcenes, 
and that it is neceffary to mitigate by alle- 
viations of merriment the preffurc of pon- 
derous events, and the fatigue of toilfome 

pailions. 
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paflions. Whoever fays he cannot perform 
both parts, is but half a writer for thejiage. 

The Duke ofGuife, a tragedy witten in 
conjunftion with. Lee, as Oedipus had been 
before, feems to deferve notice only for the 
offence which it gave to the remnant of the 
Covenanters, and in general to the enemies 
bf the court, who attacked him with great 
violence, and were anfwered by him; though 
at laft he feems to withdraw from the con- 
flift, by transferring the greater part of the 
blame or merit to his partner. It happened 
that a con trad had been made between 
them, by which they were to join in writ- 
ing a play ; and he happened^ fays Dryden, to 
claim the promife juji upon the Jinijhing of a 
poem, when I would have been glad of a little 
refpite. — Two thirds of it belonged to him ; 
and to me only the firjifcene of the play, the 
whole fourth a£l, and the firji half or fomewhat 
more of the fifth. 

This was a play written profefledly for tht 
party of the duke of York, whofe fucceflioa 
was then oppofed. A parallel is intended 
between the Leaguers of France and the 
-Covenanters of England ; and this intcntiop 
produced the controverfy, 

Albion 
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Albion and Albania is a mufical drama or 
opera, written, like the Duke ofGuife^ againil 
t4ie Republicans. With what fuccefs it was 
performed, I have not found. 

^be State (f Innocence and Fall of Man is 
termed by him an opera : it is rather a tra« 
gedy in hcroick rhyme, but of which the 
pcrfbnages are fuch as cannot decently be 
exhibited on the ftagc. Some fuch pro- 
duction was forefeen by Marvel, who writc$ 
thus to Milton : 

r 

Or if a work fo infinitp be fpann'd, 

Jealous I was leaft fome Icfs Ikilful hand, 

Such as difquiet always what is well, 

A nd by ill-imitating would excel. 

Might hence prefume the whole creation's day. 

To change in fcenes, and fhow it in a play. 

It is another of his hafty productions y for 
the heat of his imagination raifcd it ia a 
n\onth. 

This compofition is addreflcd to the prin- 
cefs of Modena, then dutchefs of York, in a 
/train of flattery which difgraces genius, and 
which it was wonderful that any man that 
luiew the meaning of his own wofds, could 

ufe 
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ufe without felf-deteftation. It is an at- 
tempt to mingle earth and heaven, by praif- 
ing human excellence in the language of 
religion. 

The preface contains a|i apology for he- 
roick verfe, and poeticic licence ; by which 
is meant not any liberty taken in contract:* 
ing or extending words, but the ufe of bold 
fidtions and ambitious figures. 

The reafon which he gives for printing 
what was never adled, cannot be overpaffed : 
*' I was induced to it in my own defence, 
** many hundred copies of it being difperfed 
" abroad without my Icnowledge or confent, 
•* and every one gathering new faults, it be- 
" came at length a libel againft me." Thefe 
copies as they gathered faults were apparent- 
ly manufcript 5 and he lived in an age very 
unlike ours, if many hundred copies of four- 
teen hundred lines were likely to be tran- 
fcribed. An author has a right to print his 
own works, and needs not feek an apology 
in falfehood ; but he that could bear to write 
the dedication felt no pain in writing the 
preface. 

9 

Aureng 
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Aiireng Zehe is a tragedy founded on the 
adron^ of a gi^eat prince thfcn reigning, birt 
over nations not likdy to employ their cri- 
ticks upon the tranfa£tions of tile Englifh 
ftagc* If he had known and liked his own 
charadter, our trade was not in thofe times 
fecure from his refentment. His country 
is at fuch a diftance, that the manners might 
be fafely falfified, and the incidents feigned"; 
for remotenefs of place is remarked by Ra- 
cine, to afford the fame conveniencies to a 
poet as length of time. 

This play is written in rhyme ; and has 
the appearance of being the moft elaborate 
of all the dramas. The perfonages are im- 
perial ; but the dialogue is often domcfHck, 
and therefore fufceptible of fentimelits ac- 
commodated to familiar incidents* The 
complaint of life is celebrated, and there 
are many other paffages that may be read 
with pleafure. 

This play is addreifed to the earl af Mui- 
grave, afterwards duke of Buckingham, him- 
felf, if not a poet, yet a writer of verfes, 
and a c'ritick. In this addreis Dryden gave 

the 
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the firft hints of his intention to write ail 
epick poem. He mentions his defign in 
terms fo obfcure, that he feems afraid lei^ 
his plan fhould be purloined^ as, he fays» 
happened to him when he told it more 
plainly in his preface to Juvenal. ** 1 he 
** defign," fays he, ** you know is great, the 
/' ftory IngLfh, and neither too near the 
" prefent times, nor too diflant from them.'* 



All for Love 9 or the U ^orld well Ibji, a tra- 
gedy founded upon the ftory of Antony and 
Cleopatra, he tells us, is the only play which 
he tvrote Jar himjelf\ the reft were given to 
the people. It is by univerfal confent . ac- 
counted the work in which he has admitted 
the feweft improprieties of ftyle or charac- 
ter; but it has one fault equal to many, 
though rather moral than critical, that by 
admitting the romantick omnipotence of 
Love, he has recommended as laudable and 
woi^thy of imitation that conduit which, 
through all ages, the good have cenfured as 
> vitious, and the bad defpifed as fooliih. 

Of this play the prologue and the epi* 
loguc, tltiough written upon the common 

topicks^ 
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topicks of malicious and ignorant criti- 
dim, and without any particular relation 
to the charadters or incidents of the drama, 
are defervedly celebrated for their elegance 
and fpritelinefs. 

Limierbam, or the kind Keeper^ is a co- 
medy » which » after the third night, was 
prohibited as too indecent for the ftage. 
What gave ofFence, was in the printing, as 
the author fays, altered or omitted. Dryden 
confeiTes that its indecency was objed:ed to ; 
but Langbaine^ who yet feldom favours him, 
imputes its expulfion to refentment, be*- 
caaie it fo much expofed the keeping part of the 
toiun. 

Oedipus is a tragedy formed by Dryden 
and Lee, in conjunction, from the works of 
Sophocles, Seneca, and Corneille. Dryden 
planned the fcenes, and compofed the firft 
and third adts. 

Don Sebafiian is commonly efteemed either 
the firft or fecond of his dramatick per- 
formances. It is too long to be all adted, 
and has many charadters and many inci- 
3 dents \ 
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dents ; and though it is not without falliei 
of frantick dignity, and more noife than 
meaning, yet as it makes approaches to the 
poflibilities of real life, and has fbme fenti-* 
ments which leave a ftrong impreffion, it 
continued long to attradl attention. Amidft 
the diftrefles of princes, and the viciffitudes 
of empire, arc inferted feveral fcenes which 
the writer intended for comick ; but which, 
I fuppofe, that age did not much commend, 
and this would not endure. There are, 
however, paflages of excellence univerfally 
acknowledged ; the difpute and the reconci- 
liation of Dorax and Sebaftian has always 
been admired. 

This play was firft afted in 1690, after 
Dryden had for fame years difcontinued 
dramatick poetry. 

Amphitryon is a comedy derived from 
PlautusandMoliere. The dedication is dated 
Odl. 1690. This play feems to have fuc- 
ceeded at its firft appearance ; and was, I 
think, long considered as a very tiiverting 
entertainment. 

Cleomcnes 
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CUomenes is a tragedy ^ only remarkable 
^ it occafioned an incident related in the 
Guardian, and alluiively mentioned by Drydea 
in his preface. As he came out from the 
I'eprefentation, he was accoAed thus by fome 
airy (tripling : Had I been left alone ivith a 
young beauty, I would not have Jpent my time 
like your Spartan. I'bat, Sir, faid Dryden, 
perhaps is true ; but give me leave to teU you, 
that you are no beroi 

King Arthur" is another opera. It was the 
laft work that Dryden performed for King 
Charles, who did not live to fee it exhibit-^ 
lid ; and it does not fecm to have been ever 
brought upon the ftage. In tbe dedication 
to the marquis of Halifax, there is a very 
elegant charader of Charles, and a plealiog 
account of his latter life. 

His lafl drama was Love triumphant, a 
tragic-comedy. In his dedication to the earl 
of Saliibury he mentions the lownejs of for ^ 
tune to which he has voluntarily reduced bim^ 
fe^, and of which be has no reafon to be 
ajbamed. 

Vol.. 11. E This 
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« 

THis play appeared in i6g^. It Is faid 
to have been unfuccefsful. The cataftrophe^ 
proceeding merely from a change of mind, 
is confeiied by the author to be defedive. 
Thus he began and ended his dramatick la* 
hours with ill fuccefs* 

From fuch a number of theatrical pieces 
it will be fuppofed, by moft readers, that 
he muft have improved his fortune ; at leaft, 
that fuch diligence with fuch abilities mufl 
have fet penury at defiance. But in Dry- 
detCs time the drama was very far from that 
univerfal approbation which it has now ob- 
tained. The playhoufe was abhorred by the 
Puritans, and Avoided by thofe who defired 
th* charafter of ferioiifnefs or decency, A 
grave lalvyer would have debafed his digw 
nity> and a young trad^ would have Lot* 
paired his credit, by appearing i(i thofe 
manfions of diffolute liccntioufnef$. The 
profits of the theatre, when fo many clafibs 
of the people were deducted from the audi- 
ence, were not great ; and the poet had for 
a long time but a fingle night. The firft 
that had two nights was Southern^ and the 

firft 
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irik that had three wast Ro^e, There were 
kowever^ in thoie days, arts of Improving a 
poet's profit, which Drydcn forbore to prac* 
tii<i; and a play therefore feldom. produced 
him mdre thdn a hundred pounds, by the 
accumulated gain of the third nighty the 
dedication, and the copy* 

Almoft ^ery piece hid a dedicitidn, MC'rlt-- 
ten with fuch elegance aiid luxuriance of 
praiici as neither hautghtinefs nor avarice 
could be imagined able to refift. But he 
feems to have made flattery too cheap. That 
praife is worth nothing of which the price 
is known; 

. - - • • • 

Ta iricreafe the valiie of his copies, he 

often accompanied his work with a preface 

of criticifm ; a kind of learning then almoA^ 

hew in the EhgliOl lafigtiagb, and which he^ 

teho had coniidered tvith great accuracy the 

principles of writing, was able to diftribut^ 

Copioufly withouf liiuch labotir. By thcfe 

di£fer<atiot)s thfe publick judgment miift have 

been much improved; and Swift, who con- 

ttrfed with Drydcn, relates that he regretted 

the fucccfs of his own inftf uftlons, and found 

B t his 
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liis readers made fuddeoly too ikilful to be 
eafily fatisfied* 

His prologues had fuch reputatk)!!, that 
lor fome time a play wat coofidered as lefs 
likely to be well received, if fome of his 
verfes did not introduce it. The price o£ 
a prologue was two guineas^ till being aiked 
to write onfe for Mr, Southern, he de- 
manded three > Nof^ faid he, young man, out 
ofdj/re^e& to you, hut the players have bad ny 
goods too cheap. 

Though he declares^ that in his own opi-^ 
nion his genius wa» not dramatick^ he had 
great confidence in his own fertility; for 
he is faid to have engaged, by contra(ft, to 
f urniib four plays a year. 

m 
• 

It is certain that in one year, 16789 he 
publiflicd Jill for Love^ AJJignationt two 
parts of the Conqueji of Granadat Sir Martin 
Mara/l^^nd the State of Innocence, fix com- 
plete plays ; with a celerity of performance, 
which, though all Langbaine's - charges of 
plagiarifm fliould be allowed, fhews fuch fa- 
cility of compofition, fuch readinefs of Ian- 
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gaage, and fuch copioufnefs of fentiment^ 
«, fincc -the time of Lopez de Vegaj "per- 
iiaps no other author has poflefled. 

He did not enjoy his reputation^ however 
great, nor his profits, however imall, with* 
out moleftation . He had cri ticks to endure, 
and rivals to oppofe. The two moft dif- 
tinguiihed wits of the nobility, the duke of 
Buckingham and earl of Rochefter, declared 
themfelves his enemies* 

Buckingham charaderifed him in i6yig 
by the name of Bilges in the Re&ear/al; a farce 
which he is faid to have written with the 
affiftance of Butler the author of Hudibras^ 
Martin Clifford of the Charterhoufe, and 
Dr. Sprat, the friend of Cowley, then his 
chaplain. Dryden and his friends laughed 
at the length of time, and the numbef of 
hands employed upon this performance i in 
which, though by fome artifice of adtion it 
yet keeps poffefHon of the ftage, it is not 
poffible now to find any thing that might 
not have been written without fo long delay, 
or a confederacy fo numerous, 

E5 To 
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T^ adjuft the minute events of litemfy 
biftory^ is tedious and troublefome ; it rc^ 
quires indeed no great force of underftandT 
ihg, but often depends upon enquiries which 
there is no opportunity of making, or is t€» 
be fetched from books and pamphlets i^ot 
always at hand« 

ft 

The Rehearfal was played in 1671, an4 
yet is reprefented as ridiculing pallages ia 
the Conqueji of Granada and AJfignation^ 
which were not publifhcd till 1678, in Mar^ 
rtage Alamode publifhcd in 1673, and in 
^yrannick Love of 1 677. Thefc contradic-v 
tions fhew how rafhly fatire is applied. 

It is faid that this farce was originally in<- 
tended againft Davenant, who in the firft 
draught was charafterifed by the name of 
Btlboa. Davenant had been a foldier and an 
adventurer. 

There is one paffage in the Rehearfal ftill 
remaining, which feems to have related 
originally to Davenant. Bayes hurts his 
nofc, and comes in with brown paper applied 
tc the bruiftp ; how this affedted Dryden, does 

not 
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not appear. Davenant's nofe had fufiered 
fiich diminution by mifliaps among the wo- 
men, that a patch upon that part evidently 
denoted him« 

It is faid likewife that Sir Robert Howard 
was once meant.. The deiign was probably 
to ridicule the reigning poet> whoever he 
might be. 

Much of the perfonal fatire, to which it 
might owe its firft reception, is now loft or 
obfcured. Bayes probably imitated the drefs, 
and mimicked the manner, of Dryden ; the 
cant words whiph are fo often in his mouth 
may be fuppofed to have been Dryden's ha- 
bitual phrafes, or cuftomary exclamations, 
Bayes, when he is to write, is blooded and 
purged : this, as Lamotte relates himielf to 
have heard, was the real pra(^ice of thepocf* 

There were other ftrokes in the Jlebeatfal 
by which malice was gratified : the debate 
between Love and Honours which keeps 
prince Volfcius in a (ingle boot^ \% faid to 
have alluded to the mifcondu^ of the duke; 
of Ormond, who loft Dublin to the rebels 
^hile he was toying with a miftreis. 

E 4 The 
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The carl of Rochcfter , to fupprefs the p6r 
piitation of Dryden, toofe: Settle into his pro^ 
tedtion, and endeavoured to perfuade tht^ 
publick that its approbation had been to that 
time rnifplaccd'. Settle was a while in high 
reputation : his Empre/s of Morocco, having 
firft delighted the town, was carried in tri- 
umph to Whitehall, and played by the ladies 
of the court. Now was the poetical meteor 
at the higheft ; the next moment began it§ 
fall. Rochefter withdrew his patronage; 
feeming refolved, fays one of his biographcrs^j 
fo have a Judgement contrary to that of the 
town. Perhaps being unable to endure any 
reputation beyond a certain height, eveii 
when he had himfelf contributed to raife it. 

Neither cri ticks nqr rivals did Dryden 

much mifchief, unlefs they gained from his 

own temper the power of vexing him, whicl^ 

his frequent burfts of refentment gave reafon 

to fufpedt. He is always angry at fome paft, 

or afraid of fome future cenfure; but he 

leflens the fmart of his wounds by the balm 

of his own approbation, and endeavours to 

repel the fhafts of criticifm by oppofing a 

ihield of adamantine confidence. 

The 
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The perpetual accufation produced againft 
iiitn^ was that of plagiariihi| againfl which 
he never attempted any vigorous defence ; 
for, though he was perhaps fometimes in- 
jurioufly cenfured, he would by denying 
part of the charge have confefTed the reft ; 
and as his adverfaries had the proof in their 
own hands, he, who knew that wit hati little 
power againft fadts, vvifely loft in that per- 
plexity which generality produces a queftion 
which it was his intereft to fupprefs, and 
which, unlefs provoked by vindication^ fe\Y 
were likely to examine. 

Though the life of a writer, from about 
thirty-five to fixty-three, may be fuppofed tq 
have been fufficiently bufied by the com- 
pofidon of eight and twenty pieces for the 
ftage, Dryden found room in the fame fpacc 
for many other undertakings. 

But, how much fpever he wrote, he was* 
at Jeaft once fufpefted of writing more ; for 
in 1679 a paper of yerfes, called an EJfay on 
Satire^ was fliewn about in manufcript, by 
which the earl of Rochefter, the dutchefs of 
Portfmouth, and others, were fo much pro- 

voked. 
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vokcd, that, as was fuppofcd, for the a<ftora 
were never difcovered, they procured Dry- 
den, whom they fufpefted as the author, to 
be waylaid and beaten. This incident is men- 
tioned by the duke of Buckinghamfhire, the 
true writer, in bis Art of Poetry } where he 
fays of Dryden, . 

Though prais'd and beaten for another*s rhymes, 
His own deferves as great applagfe fometimes. 

His reputation in time was fuch, that his 
name was thought neceflary to the fuccefs 
of every poetical or literary performance, 
and therefore he was engaged to contribute 
fomething, whatever it might be, to many 
publications . He prefixed the Life of Poly- 
bins to the tranflation of Sir Henry Sheers; 
and thofe of Lucian and Plutarch to veriions 
of their works by different hands. Of the 
£ngli(h Tacitus he tranflated the firft book ; 
and, if Gordon be credited, tranflated it from 
the French. Such a charge can hardly be 
mentioned without fome degree of indigna- 
tion ; but it is not, I fupppfe, fo much to be 
inferred that Dryden wanted the literature 
jieceflary to tjie pcrufal of Tacitus, as that, 
confidering himfelf as hidden In a crowds he 
^ad no awe of the publick; and writing 

merely 
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^^pierely for mooey^ was contented to get it 
hy the neareft way. 

In 16809 the Epiftles of Oyi4 being tranf- 
lated by the poets of the time, amoi^ which 
one was the work of Drydeo^ and another of 
Dryden and Lord Mulgrave, it was neceiSt^t 
ry tg introduce them by a preface 5 and Dry- 
den, who on fuch occafions was regularly 
fummoned, prefixed a difcourfe upon tranf-p 
lation, which was then ftruggling for the 
liberty that it now enjoys. Why it ihould 
find any difficulty in breaking the ihackles of 
verbal interpretation, which muft for ever 
debar it from elegance, )t would be difficult 
to conjedurci were not the power of preju- 
dice every day obferved* Ths; authority of 
Jonfbn, Sandys, and Holiday, had fixed the 
Judgement of the nation ; and it was not eafi-* 
ly believed that a better way cQuld be fQund 
tl^an they had taken, though Denham, Wal«* 
}er, and Cowley, had tried to give examples 
pf a dififerent praAicCt 

In 168 1, Dryden became yet more confpi- 
cupus by uniting politicks with poetry, in 
the meniorable iatire called Abfalom and A^ 
cbitapbel^ written againft the fa^on which^ 

3 ^i 
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by lofd ShaftedR^ury's incltemetlty&t the duke 
of Monmouth at its head. 

Of this poem^ in which perfonal fatire was 
applied to the fupport of publick principles^ 
tnd in which therefore every mind was in-- 
tereftedy the reception was eager^ and the 
fale fo large, that my father, an old book- 
feller, told me, he had not known it equals 
led but by Sacieverell's trial. 

The reafon of this general perufal Addi* 
fon has attempted to derive from the delight 
which the mind feels in the inveftigation of 
iecretsi and thinks that curioiity to decypher 
the names procured readers to the poem, 
There is no need to enquire why thofe verfes 
wtrt read, which, to all the attradions of 
wit> elegance^ and harmony, added the co-.- 
operation of all the factious paflions, and G\U 
isd every mind wi|:h" triumph or refentment. 

It could not be fuppofed that all the pro* 
vocation given by Dryden would be endured 
without refiftance or reply. Both his perfon 
^md his party were cxpofcd in their turns to 
the fhafts of fatire, which, though neither {q 

well 
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M'tll poitited nor perhaps ib well aimed^ uih 
doubtedly drew bloods 

One of tHeie poems k called Drydsn^s Sa^ 
tin CM bis Muft ; afcribed, though, aa Pope 
iaya^ falfely, to Somers, who was afttf wtrda 
Chancellor* The poem, whbfb foeyer it was, 
has much virulence, and ibme ipritcUncfs* 
The writer tells all the ill that he ca^ cokMiSi 
both of Dryden and his friends* 

The poem of AhfMm and Aebit^M ha4 

two anfwers, now both forgotten i oo^ cal« 

led Azaria and Huft>ia ; lAic other jtijukm 

Jefiiat. Of thefe hoftijie compofitions, Dry-» 

den apparently imputes Abfahm Jenior \q 

Settle, by quoting in his verfes againil hija^ 

the fecond Hne. Azaria and Hujbia was, a^ 

Wood fays, imputed to him, though it it 

fomewhat unlikely that he fhould write twi^« 

on the fame occafion* This is a diffici^ltjr 

which I cannot remove, for want of a minur 

tcr knowledge of poetical tranfadlions. y 

The fame yeaV ht publiflied the Medid^ of 
which the fubjed is a medal ftruck on lord 
Shafte(bury's efcapc from a profecution, by 
thfe ignoramus of a grand j ury gf Londoners • . 

In 
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In both poems he maintains the fame prin^ 
ciples; and faw them both attacked by thd 
fame antagonift, Elkanah Settle^ who had 
anfwered Ai/alom, appeared with equal coii-^ 
rage in oppofition to the Medal^ and publifh- 
ed an anfwer called T^be Medal reverfed^ with 
fo much fuccefs in both encounters^ that ht 
left the palm doubtful^ and divided the fuf-* 
frages of the nation*. Such are the revolu*^ 
tions of fame^ or fuch is the prevalence of 
fafhion, that the man whole works have 
not yet been thought todeferve the care of 
collecting them i who died forgotten in an 
hofpital 3 and whofe latter years were fpent 
in contriving (hows for fairs^ and carrying an 
elegy or epithalamium, of which the begin- 
ning and end were occafionally "varied, but 
the intermediate parts were always the fame, 
to every houfe where there was a funeral or 
a wedding; might, with truth, have had 
infcribed upon his ftone. 

Here lies the Rival and Antagonift of Dryden. 

Settle was, for this rebellion, feverely 
chaftifed by Dryden under the name oiDoeg^ 
in the fecond part of Abfalom and Acbito-- 
fheU and was perhaps for his factious auda« 

city 
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City made the city poet, whofe annual office 
was to defcribe the glories of the Mayor's 
day. Of thefe bards he was the laft, and 
ieems not much to have deferved even this 
degree of regard^ if it was paid to his politi- 
tical opinions ; for he afterwards wrote a pa«- 
negyrick on the virtues of judge JefFeries, and 
what more could have been done by the 
meaneft zealot for prerogative ? 

Of tranflated fragments^ or otcafional po- 
ems, to enumerate the titles^ or fettle the 
dates would be tedious, with little ufe. It 
may be obfervcd, that as Dryden's genius 
was commonly excited by fome perfonal re- 
gard, he rarely writes upon a general topick. 

Soon after the acceffion of king James, when 
the defign of reconciling the nation to the 
church of Rome became apparent, and the 
religion of the court gave the only efficacious 
title to its favours, Dryden declared himfelf 
a convert to popery. This at any other time 
might have pafled with little cenfure. Sir 
KeneJm Digby embraced popery; the two 
Rainolds reciprocally converted one another ; 
and Cbillingioortb himfelf was a while fb en- 
tangled in the wilds of controverfy, as to re- 
tire 
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tire for quiet to an infallible church, ti meh 
of argument and iludy can find fuch diffituU 
ties> or fuch motives^ as may either unite 
them to the cfhurch of Rome^ or detain them 
in uncertainty^ there can be no wonder that 
a man, who perhaps never enquired why he 
was a proteflanty (hould by an artful and ex^ 
perienced difputant be made a pzpi&^ over- 
born by the fudden violence of new and un- 
cxpefted arguments, or deceived by a repre- 
fentation ^hich (hews only the doubts on one 
part, and only the evidence on the other. 

That c6nVerfion will alw'ays be fufpedleci 
that apparently concurs with intereft. He 
that never finds his error till it hinders his 
progrefs towards wealth or honour, will not 
be thought to love Truth only for herfelf.- 
Yet it may eafily happen that information 
may come at a commodious time^ and as 
truth and intereft are not by any fatal necef-- 
iity at variance, that one may by accident in-> 
troduce the other. When opinions are ftrug«- 
gling into popularity, the arguments by 
which they are oppofecj or defended become 
more known ; and he that changes his prO- 
fefiion would perhaps.have changed it before, 

with 
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with the like opportunities of inftruflioiii 
This was then the ftate of popery ; every ar- 
tifice was ufed to (hew it in its faireft form ; 
and it muft be owned to be a religion of ex- 
ternal appearance fufficiently attraftive* 

It is natural to hope that A, comprdienfive 
is likewife an elevated foul, and that whoever 
is wife is alfo honefl. I am willing to believe 
that Dryden, having employed his mind, 
adtive as it was, upon different ftudies, and 
filled it, capacious as it was, with other 
materials, came unprovided to the controver- 
fy, and wanted rather Ikill to difcover the 
right than virtue to maintain it. But en- 
quiries into the heart are not for man ; we* 
muft now leave him to his Judge. 

The priefts, having ftrengthened their caufe 
by fo powerful an adherent, were not long 
before they brought him into aAion. They 
engaged him to defend the controverfial pa- 
pers found in the ftrong-box of Charles the 
fecond, and, what yet was harder, to defend 
them againft Stillingflcet« 

With hopes of promoting popery, he was 

employed to tranflate Maimbourg's Hiftory 

You 11. F of 
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of the League; which he publifhed, with a 
large introdudion. His name is likewife 
prefixed to the Englifh Life of Francis Xa- 
vier; but I know not that he ever owned 
himfelf the tranflator. Perhaps the ufe of 
his name was a pious frauds which however 
feems not to have had much efFedt; for 
neither of the hooks, I believe, was ever 
popular. 

The verfion of Xavier's Life is commend- 
ed by Brown, in a pamphlet not written to 
flatter ; and the occafion of it is faid, to have 
been, that the Queen, when (he folicited a 
fon, made vows to him as her tutelary faint. 

He was fuppofed to have undertaken to 
tranflate Faril/a/s Hiftory of Herejies j and 
when Burnet published Remarks upon it, to 
have written an Anfwery upon which Burnet 
makes the following obfervation : 

** I have been informed from England, 
^* that a gentleman, who is famous both for 
" poetry and feveral other things, had fpeiit 
" three months in tranflating M, VariUas's 
*« Hiflory ; but that, as foon as my Reflec- 
** tions appeared, he difcoritinucd his ia- 
^ " hour. 
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hour, finding the credit of his author was 
gone* Now, if he thinks it is recovered 
by his Aniwer, he will perJiaps go on with 
^* his tranilation; and this may be, for aught 
*' I know, as good an entertainment for 
'' him a& the converfation that he had fet on 
^* between the Hinds and Panthers^ and all 
** the reft of animals, for whom M..Varil- 
^' las may ierve well enough as an author : 
*^ and this hiftory and that poem are fucfa 
*' extraordinary things of .their kind, that it 
^* will be but fuitable to fee the author of 
^' the worft poem become likewife the tranf- 
^* lator of the worft hiftory that the age has 
produced. If his grace and his wit im-^ 
prove both proportionably, he will hardly 
find that he has gained much by the change 
he has made, from having no religion to 
'• chufe one of the worft.- It is true, he 
'^ had ibmewhat to fink from in matter of 
^^ Wit; but as for his morals, it is fcarce 
<* poffible for him to grow a worfe man than 
'* he was. He has lately wreaked his ma« 
'^ lice on jne for fpoiling his three months 
«« labour ; but in it he has done me all the 
^^ honour that any man can receive from him, 
*' which is to be railed at by him* If I had 

F z '' ill- 
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ill-nature enough to prompt me to wifli a 
very bad wifli for him, it ftlould be, that 
he would go on and finifh his tranflatiort. 
By that it will appear, whether the Eng- 

' *^ li(h nation, which is the moft competent 
judge in this matter, has, upon the feeing 
our debate, pronounced in M. Varillas*s 

** favour, or in mine. It is true, Mr. D. 
will fufFer a little by it; but at leaft it will 
ferve to keep him ill from other extrava- 
gancies ; and if he gains little honour by 

** this work, yet he cannot lofe fo much by 

" it as he has done by his laft employment.*' 

Having probably felt his own inferiority 
in Theological controverfy, he was defirous 
of trying whether, by bringing poetry to aid 

' his arguments, he might become a more 
efficacious defender of his new profeffion. 
To reafon in verfe was, indeed, one of his 
powers; but fubtilty and harmony united 

• are ftill feeble, when pppofed to truth. 

k 

Aduated thcfefbre by zeal for Rome, or 

hope of fame, he publifhed the H/W and 

Panther^ a poem in which the church of 

Rome, figured by the milk-white Hind^ de- 

10 fends 
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fends her tenets againfl the church of Eng- 
land, reprefented by the Panther^ a beaft 
beautifulj^ but fpotted. 

A fable which exhibits two beads talking 
Theology, appears at once full of abfurdity ; 
and it was accordingly ridiculed in the City 
Moufe and Country Moufcy a parody, written 
by Montague, afterwards earl of Halifax, 
and Prior, who then gave the firft fpecixnen 
of his abilities. 

The converfion of fuch a man, at fuch a 
time, was not likely to pafs uncenfured. 
Three dialogues were published by the face- 
tious Thomas Brown, of which the two firft 
were called Reafons of Mr. Bayess changing 
his religion : and the third T^he Reafons of Mr. 
Hains the players converfion and re-converfton^ 
The firft was printed in 168S, the fecond 
not till 1690, the third in 1691. The cla« 
mour feems to have been long continued, and 
the fubjedl: to have ftrongly fixed the pub* 
lick attention. 

In the two firft dialogues Bayes is brought 
into the CQmpany of Crites and Eugenius^ 

F 3 with 
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with whom he had formerly debated on 
dramatick poetry. The two talkers in the 
third are Mr. Btryes and Mr. Ilains. 

Brown was a man not deficient in litera- 
ture, nor deflitute of fancy ; but he feems to 
have thought it the pinnacle of excellence to 
be a merry fellowi and therefore laid out his 
powers upon fmall jcfts or grofs buffoonery, 
fo that his performances have little intrin- 
fick value^ and were read only while they, 
were recommended by the novelty of the 
event that occafioned them. 

Thefe dialogues are like his other works : 
what fenfe or knowledge they contain, is 
difgraced by the garb in which it is exhi« 
bited. One great fource of pleafure is to 
call Dryden little Bayes. ji/ax, who happens 
to be mentioned, is Jbe that ware as many 
cowhides upon bisjhield as would have furnijhed 
half the kings army with Jhoe^leat her. 

Being afked whether he has feen the Hind 

and Pant her i Critcs anfwers : Seen it ! Mr. 

Baycs, why I can Jiir no where but it per^ 

fues me ; // haunts me worje than a pewter* 

buttoned 
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buttoned ferjeant does a decayed cit. Sometimes 

/ meet ii m a band^box^ when my laundrefs 

brings home my linen i fometimes^ whether I 

will or nOt it lights my pipe at a coffee-houfe ; 

fometimes it furprifes me in a trunkmakers 

jhopi and fometimes it refrejbes my memory 

for; me on the backfide of a Chancery --lane 

parceU For your comfort too^ Mr. Bayes^ I 

bofue not onlyfeen it^ as you may perceive^ but 

have read it too, and can quote it as freely 

upon occqfion as a frugal tradefman can quote 

that noble treatife the Worth of a Penny to 

bis extravagant * prentice^ that revels injiewed 

apples^ and penny cufards. 

The whole animatioo of thefe copipofi- 

tions arifes from a profufion of ludicrous 

and affeded comparifons. To fecure ones 

cbajlity^ iays Bayes, little more is neceffary than. 

to leave off a correfpondence with the other fex^ 

wbicb^ to a wife man^ is no greater a punijh" 

ment than it would be to afanatick parfon to be 

forbid feeing the Cheats and the Committee ; 

or for my Lord Mayor and Aldermen to be in^ 

terdiSled the fght of the London Cuckold. — 

This is the general ftrain, and therefore I 

ihall be eaiily excufed the labour of more 

tranfcription. 

F 4 Brown 
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Prown docs not wholly forget paft tranf-* 
anions : Tou begariy fays Critcs to Bayes, tvitb 
fi very indifferent religion y and have not mended 
the matter in your laji choice. It was but rea-» 
fon that your Mufe, which appeared Jirji in a 
Tyranfs quarrel^ jhould employ her lajl efforts 
tojujiify the ufurpations of the Hind. 

Next year the nation was fummoned to 
celebrate the birth of the Prince. Now wa3 
the time for Drydcn to roufe his imagina- 
tion, and ftrain his voice. Happy days 
were at hand, and he was willing to enjoy 
and dijfFufe the anticipated bleilings. He 
publifhed a poem, filled with predictions of 
greatnefs and profperity i prediftions of 
which it is not neccfTary to tell how they 
have been verified. 

A few months paffed after thefe joyful 
notes, and every bjoffom .of popifh hope was 
blafted for ever by the Revolution. A pa- 
pift now could be no longer Laureat. The 
revenue, which he had enjoyed with fo much 
pride and praife, was transferred to Shad- 
wel, an old enemy, whom he had formerly 

ftigmatife() 
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ftigmatifcd by the name of Og. Dryden 
could not decently complain that he was de- 
po£bd ; but feemcd very angry that Shadwel 
fucceeded him, and has therefore celebrated 
the intruder's inauguration in a poem ex** 
quiiitely fatirical, called Mac F lectio i of 
which the Dunciad, as Pope himfelf declares, 
is an imitation, though more extended in its 
plan, and more diverfified in its incidents. 

It is related by Prior, that Lord Dorfct, 
when, as chamberlain, he was conftrained 
to cje6t Dryden from his office, gave him 
from his own purfe an allowance equal to 
the falary. This is no romantick or in- 
credible aS of generofity ; an hundred a year 
is often enough given to claims lefs cogent, 
by men lefs famed for liberality. Yet Dry- 
den always reprefented himfelf as fuiFcring 
Hnder a publick ini^iiftion ; and once parti- 
cularly demands refpedt for the patience with 
which he endured the lofs of his little for- 
tune. His patron might, indeed, enjoin 
him to fupprefs his bounty j but ifhefuf- 
fered nothing, he ihould not have com* 
plained* 

Puring 
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Piiring tl^ (hort reign of kiflg James he 
had written nothing for the ft^gCj being, 
in bis opinion^ more profitably employed in 
controverfy and flattery. Of praife he might 
perhapa have been Ibfs kviih without incon- 
yenience, for James was never faid to have 
much regard for poetry : he was to be flat^ 
tered only by adopting his religion. 

Times were now changed : Dryden was no 
longer the court-poet, and was to look back 
for fupport to his former trade ; and having 
waited about two years, either confidering 
himfelf as difcountenanced by the publick, 
or perhaps txpeSdng a fecond revolution, he 
produced Don Siebq/iian^ in 1 690 ; and in the 
next four years four dramas more 

In 1693 appeared a n^w verfion of Juve- 
nal and Perfius. Of Juvenal he tranflated the 
firft, thirds fixth^ tenths and fixteenth fatires ; 
and of Perfius the whole work. On this oc-- 
cafion he introduced his two fons to the pub- 
lick, as nurfelings of the Mufcs. The four- 
teenth of Juvenal was the work of John, an4 

the feventh of Charles Dryden, He prefixed 

a very 
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a very ample preface in the form of a de- 
dication to lord Doriet; and there givqt an 
account of the defiga which he 1^ oace 
formed to write an epick poem oa the ad^na 
either of Arthur or the Black Prince. H«t 
coniidered the epick as necef&rily includisg 
ibme kind of fapematural agency^ and had 
ionagined a new kind of conteft between the 
guardian angels of kingdoms'^ of whom ho 
conceived that each might be reprefented 
zealous for his charge^ without any intended 
oppoiition to the purposes of the Supreme 
Beings of which all created minds muft in 
part be ignorant* 

This is the moft reafonable Icheme of 
celeilial interpoiition that ever was formed* 
The furprizes and terrors of enchantments, 
which have fucceeded to the intrigues and 
oppofitions of pagan deities j, aiford very 
ilriking fcenes, and open a vaft extent to 
the imagination 5 but, as Boileau obferves, 
and Boileau will be feldom found miftaken, 
with this incurable defed, diat in a conteft 
between heaven and hell we know at the be- 
ginning which is to prevail ; for this reafon 
we follow Rinaldo to the enchanted wood, 
with more curiofity than terror^ 

In 
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In the fcheme of Dryden there is oAe 
great difficulty, which yet he would perhaps 
have had addrefs enough to furmount. In 
a war juftice can be but on one fide ; and to 
entitle the hero to the protection of an gels j 
he muft fight in the defence of indubitable 
right. Yet fome of the celeftiai beings, thus 
oppofed to each other, muft have been re- 
prefented as defending guilt. 

That this poem was never written, is rea- 
fonably to be lamented. It would doubtlefs 
have improved our numbers, and enlarged 
our language, and might perhaps have con* 
tributed by pleafing inftrudtion to redlify 
our opinions, and purify our manners. 

What he required as the indifpenfable 
condition of fuch an undertaking, a publick 
ilipend, was not likely in thofe times to be 
obtained. Riches were not become fami- 
liar to us, and the nation had not yet learned 
to be liberal. 

This plan he charged Blackmore with 
ilealing 5 only, fays he, the guardian angels 
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of kingdoms nvere machines too ponderous for 
bim to manage. 

In 1694, he began the mbft laborious and 
difficult of all his works> the tranflation of 
Virgil J from which he borrowed two 
months, that he might turn Frefnoy's Art of 
Painting into Englifh profe. The preface, 
which he boafts to have written in twelve 
morningSj exhibits a parallel of poetry and 
painting, with a mifcellaneous collection of 
critical remarks, fuch as cofl a mind ftored 
like his no labour to produce them. 

In 1697, he publifhed his veriion of the 
works of Virgil; and that no opportunity 
of profit might be loft, dedicated the Pafto* 
rals to the lord Clifford, the Georgics to the 
earl of Chefterfield, and the Eneid to the 
earl of Mulgrave. This oeconomy of flat- 
tery, at once lavifh and difcreet, did not pafs 
without obfervation. 

This tranflation was cenfured by Mil- 
bourne, a clergyman, ftyled by Pope the 
f^r^ft of criticks^ becaufe he exhibited his 
own verfion ta be compared with that which 
he condemned. 

His 
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His laft work was his Fables, publifhed 
in 1699, in confequence, as is fuppofed, of 
a contra6t now in the hands of Mr, Tonfon j 
by which he obliged himfelf, in confi der- 
ation of three hundred pounds, to fifiifti for 
the prefs ten thoufand verfes. 

In this volume is comprifed the well-' 
known ode on St. Cecilia's day, which, as 
aippeared by a letter communicated to Dr. 
Birch, he fpent a fortnight in compofing 
and correAing, But what is this to the 
patience and diligence of Boileau, whofe 
^qurooque^ a poem of only three hundred 
forty-fix lines, took from his life eleven 
months to write itj and three years to te^ 
Yifcit! . 

Part of this book of Fables is the firft 
'Iliad in Englifh, intended as a fpecimen df 
a verfion of the whole. Confidering into 
what hands Homer was to fall, the reader 
cannot but rejoice (hat this project went no 
fUtthftr. 

The time was now at hand which was to 
put an end to all his fchemes and labours* 

On 
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On the firft of May 1701, having been 
fome time, as he tells U89 a cripple in his 
limbs, he died' in Gerard-ftreet of a morti- 
fication in his leg. 

There is extant a wild ftory relating to 
fome vexatious events that happened at his 
funeral, virhich, at the end of Congrcve's 
Life, by a writer of I know not what credit, 
are thus related, as I find the account 'trans- 
ferred to a biographical di^onary : 
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Mr. Dryden dying on the Wednefiiay 
morning. Dr. Thomas Sprat, then bifhop 
** of Rochefter and dean of Weftminfter, 
" fent the next day to the lady Elizabeth 
'* Howard, Mr. Dryden's widow, that he 
would make a prefent of the ground^ 
which was forty-pounds, with all the other 
Abbey-fees. The lord Halifax likewife 
''' fent to the lady Elizabeth, tod Mr. Charles 
^ Dryden her fon, that, if they would 
** give him leave to bury Mr* Dryden, he 
^^ would inter him vdth a gietitleman's pri- 
** vate funeral, and afterwards beftow five 
^^ hundred pounds on a monument in the 
'^^ Abbey ; which, as tibey hai| rto reafon to 

*' refufe« 
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** rcfufe, they accepted. On the Saturiday 
** following the company came : the corpfc 
'* was put into a velvet hearfe, and eighteen 
** mourning coaches^ filled with company, 
** attended. When they were juft ready to 
** move/ the lord Jeffries, fon of the lord 
•* chancellor Jeffries, with fome of his rakifh 
** companions coming by, afked whofc fu- 
** neral it was : and being told Mr. Dry- 
*' den's, he faid, " What, fhall Dryden, the 
*' greateft honour and ornament of the nation, 
'* be buried after this private manner ! No, 

." gentlemen, let all that loved Mr. Dryden, 

/* and honour his memory, alight and join 
'* with me in -gaining my lady's confent to 
*' let me have the. honour of his interment, 

.** which (hall be after another manner than 
*' this ; and I will beflow a thoufand pounds 

. •* on a monument in the Abbey for him." 
" The gentlemen in the coaches, not know- 
" ing of the bifhop of Rochefler's favour, 
" nor of the lord Halifax's generous defiga 

. ** (they both having, out of refpedt to the 

*' family, enjoined the lady Elizabeth and 

" her fon to keep their favour concealed to 

** the world, and let it pafs for their own 

•* expence) readily came out of the coaches, 

• ^ ■ cc^nd 
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•* and attended lord JefFeries up to. the lady's 
** bediide, who was then fick ; he repeated 
^* the purport of what he had before faid ; 
*' but (he abfolutely refufing, he fell on his 
*' ktiecs, vowing never to rife till his re* 
** queft was granted. The reft of the com- 
** pany by his defire kneeled alfo ; and the 
•* lady, being under a fudden furprize, faint- 
^' ed away. As foon as (he recovered her 
** fpcech, fhe cried. No, no. Enough, gen- 
** tlemen, replied he; my lady is very good, 
'* fhe fays. Go, go. She repeated her for- 
*' mcr words with all her ftrength, but in 
*' vain; for her feeble voice was loft in their 
•* acclamations of joy; and the lord Jefferies 
** ordered the hearfemen to carry the corpfc to 
" Mr. RufTeVs, an undertaker's in Cheap- 
•* fide, and leave it there till he fhould fend 
*' orders for the embalment, which, he add- 
** ed, fhould be after the royal manner. 
*• His direftions were obeyed, the company 
** difperfed, and lady Elizabeth and her fori 
*• remained inconfolable. The next day 
** Mr. Charles Dry den waited on the lord 
'* Halifax and the bifhop, to excufe his mo- 
'• ther and himfclf, by relating the real truth. 
** But neither his lordfhip nor'the bifhop 
Vol. n. G '' wouJd 
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** wouH admit of any plea ; efpecialiy 
** the ktter, who had the Abbey lighted^ 
^^ the ground opened, the choir attending^ 
^ an anthem ready fet^ and himielf waiting 
^* for Ibme time without any corpfc to bury. 
^* The undertaker, after three days expec* 
'^ tance of orders for embalment without 
receiving any» waited on the lord Jefferies $ 
who pretending ignoramre of the matter, 
•* turned it off with an ill-natured jeft, fay- 
•* ing, That thofe who obferved the orders 
*^ of a drunken frolick deferved no better p 
** that he remembered nothing at all of it > 
^ and that he might db what he pleafed with 
the corpie. Upon this, the undertaker 
waited upoa the lady Elizabeth and her 
fotiy. aiad threatned to- bring the corpie 
'^ home, and fet it before^ the door. They 
^* defired a day's refpite, which was granted^ 
'* Mr. Charles Dryden wrote a handibme: 
'^ letter to the lord JefFeries^ who returned it 
*' with lius cool anfwer, ** That he knew^ 
^' nothing of the matter, and would be trou* 
^ bled no more about it. " He then addreiT- 
'^ ed the loid Halifax and the biHiop of Ro- 
'* cheiler, who abfolutely refufed to do any 
*^ thing in it. In this diftrefs Dt. Garth fei>t 

**for 
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** for the corpfe to the College of Phyficians, 
'^ and propofed a funeral by fubfcription, 
" to which himi]elf fet a moft noble example. 
•' At laft a day, about three weeks after Mr. 
" Dryden*8 deceafe, was appointed for the 
interment : Dr. Garth pronounced a fino 
Latin oration^ at the College, over the 
'* corpfe ; which was attended to the Abbey 
" by a numerous train of coaches. When 
" the funeral was over, Mr* Charles Drydcn 
*' fent a challenge to the lord Jefferies, who. 
•• refuiing to anfwcrit, hfi fent £bveral others, 
•* and went often himfelf ; but could nci- 
•* ther get a letter delivered, nor admittance 
" to fpeak to him i which fo incenfed him, 
•• that he refolved, fince his lordfhip refufed 
*^ to anfwer hint like a gentleman, thaj; he 
** would watch an opportunity to meet, and 
** fight off-hand, though with all the r\iiea 
** of h&rtour ; which his lordfhip hearing, 
•• left the town : and Mr. Charles Dryden 
" could never have the fatisfadtion of meet^ 
" ing him, though he fought it till his death 
'« with the utmi^ application." 

This ftory I once intended to omit, fis it 
appears with na great evidjsace ; but having 

Q 2 been 
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been fincc informed that there is in the rc> 
giftcr of the College of Phyficians an order 
relating to Dryden's funeral, I can doubt its^ 
truth no longer. 

. The gradual change of n>anners, though 
inperceptible in the procefs, appears great 
when different times, and thofc oot very dif- 
tant, are compared. If at this time a young^ 
drunken Lord £hould interrupt the pompous 
regularity of a magnificent funeral, what 
would be the event, but that he would be 
juftled out of the way, and compelled to be 
quiet ? If he ftiould thruft himfelf into a 
houfe, he would be fent roughly away ; and 
what is yet more to the honour of the prefent 
time, I believe, that thofe who had fubfcrib- 
ed to the funeral of a man like Dryden, would 
not, for fuch an accident, have withdrawn 
their contributions, 
i 

. -He was buried among the poets in Weft- 
minfter Abbey, where, though the duke, of 
Newcaftle had, in a general dedication pre- 
fixed by Congreve to his dramatick works, 
i? accepted thanks for his intention of eredtlng 
him a monu^ient, he lay long without di^ 
jtindion, till the duke of Buckinghamfliire 

gave 
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gave him a tablet, infcribed only with the 
name of DRYDEN. 

He married the lady Elizabeth Howard, 
daughter of the earl of Berkfhire, witli cir- 
cumflances^ according to the fatire imputed 
to lord Somers, not very honourable to either 
parly : by her he had three fons, Charles, 
John, and Henry. Charles was uflier of the 
palace to pope Clement the Xlth, and vifit- 
ing England in 1704, was drowned in an at- 
tempt to fwim crofs the Thames at Windfor. 

John was author of a comedy called 
The Hujband bis own Cuckold. He is faid 
to have died at Rome. Henry entered 
into fome religious order. It is fome proof 
of Dry den's lincerity in his fecond religion, 
that he taught it to his fons. A man con- 
fcious of hypocritical profcflion in himfelf, is 
not likely to convert others ; and as his fons 
were qualified in 1693 to appear among the 
tranflators of Juvenal, they muft have been 
taught fome religion before their father's 
change. 

Of the perfon of Dryden I know not any 
account 5 of his mind, the portrait which 

G 3 has 
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has beeA left by Congrcve, who knew him 
with great familiarity, is fuch as adds our 
love of his manners to oiir admiration of his 
geniusJ " He was," we are told, " of a 
*' nature exceedingly humane and compaf- 
^* fionate, ready to forgive injuries, and ca- 
** pable of a fincere reconciliation with thofe 
*' that had offended him. His friendfhip, 

where he profefled it, went beyond his 

profeflions. He was of a very eafy, 
** of very plcafing accefs ; but fomewhat 
" flow, and, as it were, diffident in his ad- 
*• vances to others : he had that in his na- 
** ture which abhorred intrufion into any fo- 
** ciety whatever. He was therefore lefs 
•* known, and confequently his character bi- 
** came more liable to mifapprchenfions and 
•* mifreprefentations : he was very modeft, 
* and very eafily to be difcountenanced in 

his approaches to his equals or. fuperiors. 

As his reading had been very extenfive, fo 
** was he very happy in a memory tenacious 
** of every thing that he had read. He was 
*' not more polTefTed of knowledge than he 
'' was communicative of it ; but then his 
'^communication was by qo means pedan- 
•' tick, or impofed upojj the coRvcrfation, 

'* but 
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** but juft Cnch, and went fo far as, by the 
^' natural turn of the converfation in wbkh 
^* he was ci^gcd, it was neccffarily pro- 
•* moted or required. He was extreoie 
** ready, and gentle in his correction of the 
'• errors of any writer who thought fit to 
^* confult him, and full as ready and patient 
** to admit of the reprehenfions of others^ 
•* in reipcft o£ his own 0¥crfights or mx£* 
^* takes/' 

To this account of Congreve nothing can 
be objcdcd but the fondncfs of friendfbip s 
and to have excited that fofldiiefs in iiich a 
mind is no fmall degree of praife. The dif- 
poiition of Dryden, however, is ihewn in 
this charai^er rather as it exhibited itiiblf in 
curfory conversation, than as it operated on 
the more important parts of life. His placa- 
bility and his friend(hip indeed were folid 
virtues ; but courtefy and good-liumour arc 
often found with little real worth. Since 
Congreve, who knew him well, has told us 
no more, the reft muft be colle&ed as it can 
from other tcftimonies, and particularly from 
thofe notices which Dryden has very liberally 
^veo us of himfelf. 

G 4 The 
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The modeftv which made him Co flow t« 
advance, and fo eafy to be repulfed, was 
certainly no fufpicion. of deficient na^rit, or 
unconfcioufnefs of his own value : he ap- 
pears to have known, in its whole extent, 
the dignity of his charafter, ^nd to have fct 
a very high value on his own powers and 
performances. He probably did not offer 
his converfation, , becaufc- he expedted it to 
be folicited ; and he retired from a cold re- 
ception, not fubmiflive but indignant, with 
fuch reverence of his own grcatnefs as made 
him unwilling to expofc it to negled: or 
violation. 

His modcfty was by no means inconfiftent 
with oftentatioufnefs : he is diligent enough 
to remind the world of his merit, and 
cxpreflcs with very little fcruplc his high 
opinion of his own powers ; but his felf- 
commendations are read without fcorn or in- 
dignation ; we allow his claims, and love 
his franknefs. 

Tradition, however, has not allowed that 
bis confidence in himfelf exempted him 

from 
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fromjealoufy of others. He is accufed of 
envy, and iniidioufnefs ; and is particularly 
charged with inciting Creech to tranflate 
Horace^ that he might lofe the reputation 
which Lucretius had given him. 

Of this charge we immediately diicover 
that it is merely conjectural j the purpofe 
was fuch as no man would confefs ; and a 
crime that admits no proof, why (hould we 

hclieve ? 

* 

He has been defcribed as magifterially 
prefiding over the younger writers, and af* 
fuming the diftribution of poetical fame j 
but he who excels has a right to teach, and 
he whofe judgement is inconteftable may, 
without ufurpation, examine and decide. 

Congreve reprefents him as ready to ad- 
yifeand inftrudt ; but there is-reafon to be- 
lieve that his communciation was rather 
ufeful than entertaining. He declares of 
himfelf that he was faturnine^ and not one 
of thofe whofe fpritely fayings diverted 
company ; and one of his cenfurers makes 

liim Ay, 

Nor 
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Nor wine nor lore could ever fee me gay ; 
To writing bred, I kiiew not what to fay. 

There are men whofe powers operate only 
at leifure and in retirement, and whofe in« 
telledual vigour deferts them in converfa- 
tion ; whom merriment confufes, and ob« 
jedtion difconcerts ; whofe bafhfulnefs re* 
ilrains their exertion, and fuffers them not 
to fpeak till the time of fpeaking is pad ; or 
whofe attention to their own charadcr makes 
them unwilling to utter at hazard what has 
not been confidered, and cannot be re^ 
called* 

Of Dryden's fluggiflinefs in converfation 
It is vain to fearch or to guefs the caufe. 
He certainly wanted neither fentiments nor 
language; his intellediial treafures were 
great, though they were locked up from his 
own ufe. His thoughts, when he wrote,^w-. 
cd in upon bimfofajiy that bis only care was 
which to chufe, and which to rejeB. Such ra-- 
pidity of compofition naturally promifcs a 
iflow of talk, yet we muft be content to be- 
liefvfi what an enemy fajrs of him, when he 
likewife fays it of himfelf. But whatever was 
his charader as a <;ompanion, it appears that 
5 he 
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he lived in familiarity with the highefl: pcr- 
fons of his time. It is related by Carte of 
the duke of Ormond, that he ufed often to 
pafs a night with Dry den, and thofe with 
whom Dryden confortcd : who they were^ 
Carte has not told ; but certainly the con- 
vivial table at which Ormond fat was not 
furrounded with a plebeian fociety. He 
Was indeed reproached with boafting of his 
familiarity with the great ; and Horace will 
fupport him in the opinion, that to pleafe 
fuperiours is not the loweft kind of merit. 

The merit of pleafing muft, however, be 
eftimated by the means. Favour is not al« 
ways gained by good aAions or laudable Qua- 
lities. Carefles and preferments are oftea 
beflowed on the auxiliaries of vice, the pro- 
curers of pleafurc, or the flatterers of vanity. 
Dryden has never been charged with any 
perfonal agency unworthy of a good cha- 
rafter : he abetted vice and vanity only with 
his pen. One of his enemies has accufed 
him of lewdncfs in his converfation 5 but if 
accufation without proof be credited, who 
(hall be innocent ? 

His 
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His works afford too many examples of 
diffolute licentioufncfs, and abjedl adulation ; 
but they wer^ probably, like his merriment, 
artificial and conftrained ; the effefts of ftudy 
and meditation, and his trade rather than 
his pleafure. 

Of the mind that can trade in corruption, 
and can deliberately pollute itfelf with ideal 
wickednefs for the fake of fpreading the 
contagion in fociety, I wifh not to conceal 
or excufe the depravity. — Such degraciation 
of the dignity of genius, fuch abufe of fu- 
pcrlative abilities, cannot be contemplatccj 
but with grief and indignation. What con- 
flation can be had, Pryden has afforded, 
by living to repent, and to teflify his re- 
pentance. 

Of dramatick immorality he did not want 
examples among his predecefTors, or com- 
panions among his contemporaries ; but in 
the meannefs and fervility of hyperbolical 
adulation, I know not whether, fince the 
days in which the Roman emperors were 
deified, he has been ever equalled, except by 

Afra 
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Afra Behn in an addrefs to Eleanor Gwyn^ 
When once he has undertaken the taflc of 
praife, he no longer retains fhame in himr 
felf, nor fuppofcs it in his patron^ As 
many odoriferous bodies are obferved to dif- 
fafe perfumes from year to y ear, . iwithout 
fenfible diminution of bulk or weight, he 
appears never to have impoverifhed his mint 
of flattery by his expcnces, however lavi/h. 
He had all the forms of excellence, intel- 
ledtual and moral, combined in his mind, 
with endlefs variation; and when he had 
fcattered on the hero of the day. the golden 
Ihower of wit and virtue, he had ready, for 
hin^, whom he wifhed to court on the mor- 
row, new wit and virtue with another ftamp. 
Of this kind of meannefs he never feems to 
decline the pradtice, or lament the necef-- 
fity : he confiders the great as entitled to en- 
comiaftick homage, and brings praife rathw 
as a .tribute than a gift, more delighted with 
the fertility of his invention than mortified 
by the proftitution of his judgement. It. is 
indeed not certain, that on thefe occafions 
his judgement much rebelled againfl hi« 
interefl. There are minds which eafily fink 
into fubmifilon, that look on grandeur with 

. . undiftinguifliing 

lo 
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undiAinguiihing reverence^ and difcover no 
defedt where there is elevation of rank and 
affluence of riches. 

With his praifes of others and of him*-* 
ielf is always intermingled a (brain of difcon^ 
tent and lamentation^ a fuUen growl of re*^ 
ientment» or a querulous murmur of diftrefs. 
His works are under^valued^ his merit is un«^ 
rewarded^ and be bos few thanks to pay bis 
Jtars tbat be was born among Englijhmen. To 
his criticks he is fbmetimes contemptuous^ 
ibmetimes refentful, and fometimes fubmif^ 
live. The writer who thinks his works 
formed for duration , miftakes his intereft 
when he mentions his enemies. He de-* 
grades his own dignity by (hewing that he was 
a^d:ed by their cenfures^ and gives lading 
importance to names^ which, left to them<« 
icives, would vanilh from remembrance. 
From this principle Dryden did not oft de«* 
part ; his complaints are for the greater pare 
general ; he feldom pollutes his page with an 
adverie name. He condefcended indeed to a 
controv«rfy with Settle, in which he perhaps 
may be con(idered rather as a(raultixig than 
xepellihg ; and fince Settle is funk into ob<» 

livion. 
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Imon, his libel remains injurious on]|y {9 
himiklf. 

Among anfwert to criticks, no poetical 
attacks, or altercations* are to be included; 
they are, like other poems, effbfioos of ge« 
nius, produced as much to obtain praife as 
to obviate cenfure. Thefe Dryden praiSuTed, 
and in theie he excelled* . 

« 

Of Collier, Blackmore^ and Milboome^ 
Ke has made mention in the preface to h^ 
Fables* To the cenfure of Collier,, whoier 
remarks may be rather termed admornitipn^ 
than critieifmSyhe makes little reply ; beings 
at the age of fi^ty-eight, attentive to better 
things than the claps of a playhoufe. He 
complains ofCollier'srudeners,and theii^ryg'^ 
p/^ of his raillery ; and a£erts that in many 
places he has perverted by his glojfes the mean-- 
ing of what he cen Aifes ; bat in other thiia^^ 
he confeiTes that he is juftly taxed ; and fays^ . 
with great calmnefs and candour, / have 
pleaded guilty to all thoughts or exprejfions of 
mine that can be trtdy accufed ofob/cenity, im^ 
mor^tyt orprofanenefs^ and retroB them* Jf 
be be my eneny^ let him triumph*^ if he be tny 

friend. 
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friend y he will be glad of my repentance. Yet^ 
as ourbeft difpofitions are imperfefti he left 
ftanding in the fame book a refledlion on Col- 
lier of great afperity, and indeed of more af- 
pcrity than wit. 

Blackmore he reprefents as made his ene- 
my hy the poem of Abfalom and AchitopheU 
which he thinks a little hard upon hisfa?iatick 
patrons I and charges him with borrowing 
the plan of his Arthur from the preface to 
Juvenal, though he bad^ fays he, the bafenefs 
not to acknowledge his benefaStor^ but injiead of 
it to traduce me in a libeL 

The libel in which Blackmore traduced 
him was a Satire upon Wit ; in which, hav- 
ing lamented the exuberance of falfe wit 
and the deficiency of true, he propofes that 
^11 wit fhould . be recoined before it is cur- 
rent, and appoints mafters of affay who fhall 

reje<S all that is light or debafed, 
• •• 

'Tis true, that when the coarfe and worthlefs 

drofs 

Is purg'd away, there will be mighty lofs ; 

Ev*n Congrev^, Southern, manly Wycherlcy, 

When thus rcfiii'd, will grievous fuffcrcrs be ; • 

Into 
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Into tKeAifck1ntg-^etwh«(i Dtydeft conKS> 
What horrid ftcncK will rifC) what noUboife 
fumes ! ^ ' 

How will he ffifink, wheh all hii lewd allay. 
And wicked nHxturc^ ihall be purg'd away ! 

Thus ftfthds ^ ^flage iti the laft edition | 
Imt HI the original there wa;^ ah Abatement 
of the €enfore, beginning th^ik : 

ButWihat remains will be fo pure, 'twill bear 
Th' examination o( the moft feverc* 

Bli£:kfBore> finding the cenfure ttfentcd, 
and the civility difregarded, ungeneronfly 
omitted the foftef part. Such variations diA 
cover a writer who confults his paffions more 
than his virtue; and it may be reafonably 
fuppo£^d that Dryden imputes his enmity to 
its true cauie. 

Of Milbourne he wrote only in general 
terms, fuch as are always ready at the call of 
anger, whether jufl: or not : a mort extract 
will be fufiicient. He pretends d quarrel to 
met that I have fallen foul upon priejibood i if 
Ibavey I am only to qfk pardon cf good priejls^ 
and am afraid bis Jh are of the reparation will 
come to little. Let him he fatisfied tbat be 

Vol. II. H Jhatt 
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Jhall never be abk to fdrce bimjelf upon tnt 
for an (uherfary ; / contemn bim too mncii to 
enter into competition with bim. 

As for the reji of tbofe wbo bave written 
again/} me^ tbey are fucb fcoundrels tbat tbe^ 
deferve ndt tbe ieaji notice to be taken oftbem. 
Blackmore and Milbourne are onfy dijiinguijhed 
from tbe crowd by being remembered to their 
infamy. 

' Dryden indeed difcovered, lA many of his 
writings^ an afFefted and abfurd malignity to 
priefls and priefUiood^ which naturally railed 
him many enemies, and which was fbme- 
times as unfeafonably refented as it was ex- 
erted. Trapp is angry that he calls the h* 
crificer in the Georgicks the boiy butcber: the 
tranflation is indeed ridiculous ; but Trapp's 
anger arifes from his zeal, not for the au« 
thor, but the prieft ; as if any reproach of 
the follies of paganifhi could be extended to 
the preachers of truth* 

Dryden's diflike of the priefthood is im- 
puted by Langbaine, and I think by Brown, 
-to a repulfc which he fuffered when he fo^ 

licitcd 
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liciced ordination; but he denies^ in the 
preface to his Fables, that he ever deiigned 
to enter into thei church ; and fuch a denial 
he would not have hazarded, if he could have 
been convidted of falfehood. 

Malevolence to the clergy is feldom at a 
great diftance from irreverence of religion, 
and Dryden affords no exception to this ob- 
fervation. His writings exhibit many paf- 
fages, which, with all the allowance that 
can be mfide for chara<5ters and occafions, 
are fuch as piety would not have admitted, 
and fuch as may vitiate light and unprinci* 
pled minds. But there is no reafon for fup- 
pofing that he dilbelieved the religion which 
he difobcycd. He forgot his duty rather 
than difo wned it. His tendency to profane- 
nefs is the effed: of levity, negligence, and 
loofe converfation, with a defire of accom- 
modating himfelf to the corruption of the 
times, by venturing to be wicked as far as 
he durft. When he profefTed himfelf a con- 
vert to Popery, he did not pretend to have 
received any new convidion of the funda* 
mental do<3:rines of ChrifUanity. 

H 2 The 
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The perfecution of criticks was not the 
worft of his vexations ; he was much more 
difturbed -by the importunities of want. His 
complaints of poverty are fo frequently re- 
peated, either with the dejeftion of weak- 
nefs finking in endlefs mifery, or the in- 
dignation of merit claiming its tribute from 
mankind, that it is impofiible not to deteft 
the age which could impofe on fuch a man 
the neceflity of fuch folicitations, or not to 
defpife the man who could fufomit to fuch 
folicitations without neceflity. 

Whether by the world's negleft^ or hi» 
own imprudence^ I am afraid that the greateft 
part of his life was pafTcd in exigencies. 
Such outcries were furely never uttered but 
in fevere pain. Of his fupplies or his ex- 
pences no probable eftimate can now be made. 
Except the falary of the Laureate, to which 
king James added the office of Hiftoriographer,. 
perhaps with fome additional emoluments^, 
his whole revenue feems to have been cafuai > 
and it is well known that he feldom lives 
frugally who lives by chance. Hope is al- 
ways 
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vnys liberaJ, and they that truft her promifes 
make Httle fcruple of revelliog. to-day OQ 
the profits of the merrow. 

Of his plays the profit was not great, and 
of ttke produce of his other works very little 
intelligence can be had. By difcourfing with 
the late amiaBle Mr. Tonfon, t could not 
find that any memorials of &e tranfadtiohs 
between hii predeceflbr and Dryden had been 
preferved, except the following papers ; 

^* I do hereby proditfe (o jiay Jt3hn Dry- 
^* den, Efq; or order, on the 25 th of March 
*^ I ^99^ A^ ^^ <if two hundred and fifty 
*' guineas, inr confidefation^ of ten thoufand 
" verfes, which the laid John^ Dryden, Efqy 
^* is to deliver te me Jdcob Toofoa, whenr 
** finilhed, whereof fevedthoufand>fiv&hun*^ 
*' dred verfes, more or lefs, are already in" 
the fold Jacob Tonfoft's pofieffion. And 
I do hereby fartl^r ptomKc^ and engag<i^ 
myfelf, ta make up the iftsd fiira of twcy 
^' hundred andrfiftj^ guineas three' huildrec^ 
'' ptfundcr fterling to the fftid Jdhn Pryderi, 
^< Ef^^ }m eixeeuttors; ddminiftrators^ or afv 
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'* figns, at the beginning of the fecond im- 

*• preffion of the faid ten thoufand verfes. 

•* In witnefs whereof I have hereunto fet 

•^ my hand and feal, this 20th day of March, 

'' 169!, 

*^ Jacob Tonfon, 

*' Sealed and delivered, being firft 
'* duly ftampt, purfuant to the adls 
•' of parliament for that purpofe^ 
" in the prefence of 

** Ben. Portlock. 
'^ Will. Congrcvc." 



** March 24th, 1698^ 

** Received then of Mr. Jacob Tonfon the 
•^ fum of two hundred fixty-cight pounds 
•'fifteen ihillings, in purfuance of an agree^ 
•^ ment for ten thoufand verfes, to be deliver- 
*^ cd by me to the faid Jacob Tonfon, 
*' whereof I have already delivered to him* 
** about feven thoufand five hundred, more 
•' or lefs ; he the faid Jacob Tonfon being 
•* obliged to make up the forefaid fum of 
*^ two hundred fixty**eight pounds fifteen 
^* fhillings three hundred pounds, at ^ the 
5 y beginning 
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f^ beginning of the fecond impref&on of the 
^' forefaid ten thoufand verfes ; 

*• I fay, received by me 

^' John DrydeQ. 

«« Witncfs Chiles Dryden." 

I 

Two hundred and fifty g^uineas, at 
I /. is.bd. is 268 A i^vf. 

It is cnanifeft from the dates of this con* 
tradt, that it relates to the volume of Fables, 
which contains about twelve thoufand verfes, 
and for which therefore the payoient muft 
have been afterwards enlarged, 

I have been told of another letter yet .re-» 
maining, in which he deiires Tonfon* to 
bring him money, to pay for a watch which 
he had ordered for his fon, and which the 
maker would not leave without the price. 

The inevitable confequence of poverty is 
dependence. Dryden had probably no re^ 
courfe in his exigencies but to his booki- 
feller* ' The particular chara^er of Tonfon 
J do not know ; but the general conduA of 
traders was much lefs liberal in thofe times 

H 4 than 
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tfian in our own ; tlicir views weienarrower, 
and their manners gre^f . Ta the^ mcKan- 
tile ruggedneia of that atetx t^a delicacy of 
th^ipoclwAS fometimes expofed. Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, who in his ^outh had cultivate^ 
poetry, related to Dr. King of Oxford, that 

«ic 4ayt. Viien^hc vi(fefi4 Diydpn,, th^ Iward, 
as they were convqr^fig^ a^^thpr p«rfJD9 vk^ ' 
tering the houfe. ** This,*' faid Dryden, 
*/' ift Tooi^e^. Yotti witt ^9 car-e; not to de- 
♦^ par;fe befe*^ be: gops, awfty ;. frr i bcwe ?ot 

** C0Wpktfid^.ibe^:W^i5;h:iprow^ 
<' md; if you. leoye mo unprotcifted,. I qi^uft 
^^ fuffer all tbie i^fdeners to which hjs r^r 
^^ fentment can prompt 4lis tongue/' 

What ieward)9.he. ob^iaed. fof his pocms^ 
befides the paym^nf of tbp bookfeller, qanr 
not be known: Mr. E^errick, who conful^ 
ted.fome of his relations, wa» infor«7ied that 
his fables obtained five hundred pounds from 
the dufchefs of OcmQnd; a. prefect not uh- 
fuitable to the m$i^m^ei»fH$ of tiifiC fpleodid 
family; and be quoles Mpyl^j, ap relating 
that forty pounds were psid by a niuficai for 
p?ty. for the ufe of j^exander's Fedfti 

U 
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Li thoic dajrs thececoaomyof ^OTarnotnt 
was yet unfettled> and the p^mesto o£ the 
Exchequer were dilatory and uiucertaift : of 
tins difocder there ia reafon to belkve that 
the Laureat fbmetimes felt the effc€t&; form 
eoie of his prefaces he complains of thofe^ 
who, being intrufted. with the diftcifautkm of 
the Prince's bounty^ £uflbr thofe. that de^ 
pead upon it to languslh in pexrary. 

Of his petty habits or flight amnietnents^ 
tradition has retained little. Of the only 
two men whom I have found ta whom he ^ 
was perfonally known, one told me that at 
the houfe which he frequentssd> called Will's 
Cofibe-houfe, the appeal upon any literary 
difpute was made to him $ and the other re* 
lated^ thlt his armed' chair, which ki. the 
winter had a fettled and preicriptive pkce 
by the fire, was in die fummer placed ia the 
balcony, and that he called the two places 
his winter and his fttmtner feat. This is 
all the inteUigence which his two furrivors 
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Of one opinon he is very reafonably fiif- 
pe£ted, which will do him no honour in the 
preient age, though in his own time, at lead 
in the beginning of it, he was far from hair- 
ing it confined to himfelf. There is little 
doubt that he put confidence in the prog-? 
noftications of judicial aftrology. In the 
Appendix to the Life of Congreve is a nar- 
rative of fome of his predictions wonderfully 
fulfilled ; but I know not the writer's means 
pf information^ or charafter of veracity ; and, 
without authority, it is ufelefs to mpntion 
wh»t is fo unlikely to be true. That h^ 
had the configurations of the planets in his 
mind^ and confidered them as influencing 
the afifairs of men| he dges not forbear to 
hint. . . 

The utmoft malice of the ftars is paft. — 
Now frequent trif^s the happier lights among, 
And bigbzrais'dyove, from his dark prifon fi-ccd, 
Thofc weights took off that ox\ his planet hung^ 
"Will glorioufly the new-laid works fuccecd. 

He has elfcwherc ihewn his attention to the 
planetary powers ; and iii the preface to bis 
l^ables has endeavoured obliquely to juftify 
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his fuperftition, by attributing the fame to 
fome of the Ancients. 

• 

So flight and fo fcanty is the knowledge 
which I have been able to colled concerning 
^e private life and domeftick maqners of 4 
man^ whom every Englifh generation muft 
noention with reverence as a critick apd ^ 
poet. 



DRYDEN 
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D R Y D E N may be properly confider- 
ed as the father of English criticifm, as the 
wr&cr who ftrft takgtet us to dcteTmine up6n 
p-inciplcfr the merit of compofitioii. Of 
o»r fomver poets^ the greatefl dramatH^ 
vfti^W ^fithoctf mles^ conducted through life 
and^ mitupe by a gemus chat rafely milled; 
and rarely dcferted him. Of the reft, thofe 
who knew the laws of propriety had negleft- 
cd to teach them. 

Two jirts of Engltfh Poetry were written 
in the days of Elizabeth by Webb and Put- 
tenham, from which fomething might be 
learned, and a few hints had been given by 
Jonfon and Cowley ; but Dryden's EJfay on 
Dramatich Poetry was the firft regular trea- 
tife on the art of writing. 

He who, having formed his opinions in 
the prefent age of Englifh literature, turns 
back to perufe this dialogue, will not per- 
haps find much increafc of knowledge, or 
much novelty of inftruftion ; but he is to 
remember that critical principles were then 
Ttt the hands of a few, who had gathered 

them 
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them partly from the Ancients, and partly 
from the Italians and French. The &xic- 
tQTQ of draimatick poems was AOt then ge«^ 
Anally under floods Aadienoes applauded 
by inflindt, and poets perhaps often pleaiisd 
by chance. 

A writer who obtaiJijS bis full purpose 
loies faimfelf in his own laftr^. Of an opi« 
nion which is no longer doubted, the evi^ 
dence cea&s to be examined. Of an art 
univerfally praftifed, the firft teacher is for-^ 
gotten. Learning once made popular is qq 
longer learning ; it has the appearance of 
ibme thing which we have beflowed upon 
ourfelves, as the dew appears to rife from the 
field which it refreflies. 

To judge rightly of an author, we mufi: 
tranfport ourfelves to his time, and exanune 
what were the wants of his contemporaries^ 
and what were his means of fupplying them* 
That which is eafy at one time was difficult 
at another. Dryden at leail imported his 
icience^ and gave his country what it wanted 
before; or rather, he imported only the 
materials, and manufa^ured them by his 

own (kilL 

The 
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• The dialogue on the Drama was one of 
kis firft effays of criticifm, written when he 
was yet a timorous candidate for reputation^ 
and therefore laboured with that diligence 
which he might allow himielf fomewhat to 
remit, when his name gave fandtion to his 
pofitions, and his awe of the publick was 
abated^ partly by cuftom, and partly by fuc- 
cefs. It will not be eaiy to find, in all the 
opulence of our language, a treatife fo art- 
fully variegated with fucceffive reprefenta- 
tions of oppofite probabilities, fo enlivened 
with imagery, fo brightned with illuftra- 
tions. His portraits of the Englifh drama- 
tifts are wrought with great fpirit and dili- 
gence. The account of Shakfpeare may 
ftand as a perpetual model of encomiaftick 
critfcifm; exaft without minutenefs, and 
lofty without exaggeration. The praife la- 
vifhed byLonginus, on theattedation of the 
heroes of Maranthon, byDemofthenes, fades 
away before it. In a few lines is exhibited 
a charafter, fo extenfive in its comprchen- 
fion, and fo curious in its limitations, that 
nothing can be added, diminifhed, or re-- 
formed; nor can the editors and admirers 

of Shakfpeare, in all their emulation of re- 
verence. 
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Vcrence, boaft of much more than of having 
diffiifed and paraphrafed this epitome of ex* 
eellence^ of having changed Dryden's gold 
for bafer metal^ of lower value though of 
greater bulk. 

In this, and in all his other efiays on the 
fame fubjed, the criticifm of Dryden is thtf 
criticifm of a poet; not a dull collection of 
theorems, nor a rude detection of faults, which 
perhaps the cenfor was not able to hwc com- 
mitted ; but a gay and vigorous diflertation, 
where delight is mingled with inftrudrion,. 
and where the author proves his right of 
judgement, by his power of performance. 

The different manner and eflfeft with 
which critical knowledge may be conveyed, 
was perhaps never more clearly exemplified 
than in the performances of Rymer and 
Dryden. It was faid of a difpute between 
two mathematicians, " malim cum Scali- 
gero crrare, quam cum Clavio reGtc fapere;" 
that // was more eligible to go wrong with one 
than right with the other. A tendency of 
the fame kind every mind muft feel at the 
perufal of Dryden's prefaces and Rymer'$ 

difcourfes/ 
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dircoarfes. With Dryden we are wander-* 
ing in queft of Tradht $ whom we find^ if 
we find her at all, dreft in the graces of ele- 
gance ; and if we mifs her, the labour of the 
purfuit rewards itfelf ; we are led only 
through fragrance and flowers ; Rymer, 
without taking a nearer, takes a rougher 
WBj; every Aep is to be made through thorns 
and brambles ; and Truth, if we meet her, 
appears repulfiTO by her mien, and ungrace- 
ful by her habit. Dryden's critici(hi has 
the majefty of a queen ; Rymer's has the fe- 
rocity of a tyrant. 

As he had ftudied with great diligence 
the art of poetry, and enlarged or re<^ified 
his notions, by experience perpetually in- 
creating, he had his mind ftored with prin* 
ciples and obfervations ; he poured out his 
knowledge with great liberality, and icldom 
publifhed any work without a critical dif-* 
firrtation, by which he encreafed the book 
and the price,, with little labour to himfelf r 
for of labour, notwithftanding the multi- 
plicity of his prodttdiotis, there is fufficient 
reafon to fufped that he was not a lover. 
To write con amore^ with fondnefs for the 
lo employment. 
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employment, with perpetual toncHes and, 
ietouches, with unwillingnefs to tftke leave, 
of his own idea; and aii unwearied purfiiit 
bf unattainable perfedion, was, t think, nd 
part of his charadser: 

* • • ' ■ i 

His Criticifm may bt confidered as g^Aerftl 

br occftfiOnal. In hls-generaL pre«BptsV whicU 

depend iipon the llati<re of th^j^i ^ thtr 

ftrudure of the huaian mind, 1^ n^jr 4oubt-r 

leCfi be fafely recommended' to the confidence 

of the reader; biit his dccafiomil and particu* 

lar pofitions were fometimesinterefted, £>me- 

times negligent^ and foinetiihes Capricious; 

It is not without reaibn that Trappy fpeak* 

ing.of tht prai^ which he beftows on Pala*^ 

mon ahd Arcite, £iys; ^* Novimus judicium 

Drjrdeifi de poemate qaodam Cimcen\ 

polchro iane iUo, et adnoodum laudando; 

nimiruih quod non niodo vere epicum fit^ 
** ftd Iliada etiam atquc.^neada stqueti im«f 
'* fiiperet. Sed noVimus eodem tempore 
^' viri iUius maximi non femper aCcuratiP^ 
^* iimas e0e cenfuras; nee ad fe?eri£[imani 
^^ critices normam astasias : illo jttdice id 
'^ plerumque optimum eft* quod nunc put 

Vol. II. I " manibu* 
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^' ihahibiis iiabet^ & in quo tiUnc occa- 



€€ 



patiir 



** 



. Hfe ii thctfefort by na mleah^ conftaht td 
himfelf. His defence ahd defertion df dri- 
matick rhyme is generally known. Spence^ in 
his i^eihirks on Pope's Odyfiey, produces what 
he tliihks SA unconquerable qubtation fmitt 
Dryden's preface to the En^id^ in fkvour of 
tranflating an epick poem into blank i^rfe $ 
but he forgets that- when hife author at- 
tempted the Iliad» fome yeat*s afterwards^ he 
dejparted jfroni his oWn decifidn, and tranf- 
lated into rhyme. 

When he has any obje€li6n ta obviate^ or 
any licenfe to defend, he is not very fcrup«- 
lous about what he alTerts, nor very ciotious, 
if the prefent purpofc be ferved, not to en- 
tangle himfelf in his own fophiitries. fiut 
when all arts are exhaufted, like other hunt- 
ed animak, he fometimes ftands at bay ; as 
lie cannot difown the groflhefs of one of his 
plays, he declares that he knows not any 
law that prefcrlbes morality to a comick 
poet. 

His 
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His remarks on zntltni or moilef n writers 
are not tlvnys to be imfted. His {parallel 6f 
the verfificdtion of Ovid with tfbSLt<!f( xAml^ 
Sah iiai been rcry jiiitiy oeniured b^ Sewf% 
His tompaitfom of die fiitft imt of Vit^ 
with ^dse^firft of Ststitis is not happier* Vir^ 
gil, lie ^ys, 18 foft and gentle, and would 
have thovght Statins mad if he liad hea^l 
hwa diundering out 

Qu^ fuperimpofito moles geminata colotfo. 

Statins pdphaps lieats faimfelf^ as he pro* 
ceeAs, to (Exaggerations fetnewfaac i!i3^|)ierbb«» 
lical 4 but nndonbtodly Virgil would haive 
been too hafly, if he had condemned htm to 
ftraw for one founding line. Dryden want^- 
ed an ihftancoy and the iirft that occored 
was impreft into the £:rvjce. 

What he wi(hes to ^y, he fays at hazard ; 
he -cited Ooriuhc, which he had never feen^ 
gives a (akk account of Chapman s verfifica^- 
tioh I and difcovers^ in the !pre£kce to his 
Fiddles, that he traniliillt the firft book cTf 
the IKad, without knowing what was in the 
fecond. 

1 2 It 
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It will be difiicult to prove that Dtydeu 
ever made any great advances in literature. 
As having diftiilguifhed himfelf at Weftmin-* 
fter under the tuition of Buiby, who ad- 
vanced his fchokrs to a height of knowledge 
very rarely attained in grammar* fchobls, he 
refided afterwards at Cambridge^ it is not to 
be fuppofed that his Ikill in the ancient 
languages was deficient^ compared with that 
of common ftudents; but his fcholaftick 
acquifitions feem not proportionate to his 
opportunities and abilities. He could not, 
like Milton or Cowley^ have made his name 
illufhious merely by his learning. He men- 
tions but few books, and thofe fuch as lie 
in the beaten track of regular ftudy i from 
which if ever he departs, he is in danger of 
lofing himfelf in unknown regions. 

In his Dialogue on the Drama, he pro- 
nounces with great confidence that the Latin 
tragedy of Medea is not Ovid's, becaufe it is 
not fufficiently interefting and pathetick. 
He might have detdlRhined the queftion upon 
furer. evidence ; for it is quoted by <^uxn« * 



•t • 
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as the work of Seneca ; and the only 
line which remains of Ovid'8 play, for one 
line is left us, is not there to be found. 
There was therefore no need of the gravity 
of conjeAure, or the difcuffion of plot or feh-^ 
timent, to find what was already known upon 
higher authority than fuch difcuflions tan 
ever reacht 

His literature, though not always free 
from oftentation, will be commonly found 
either obvious, and made his own by the art 
of dreding it ; or fuperficial, which, by what 
he gives, (hews what he wanted ; or errone^ 
ous» haftily colletSed, and negligently feat* 

tere4« 

Yet it cannot be faid that his genius is 
c?er unprovided of matter, or that his fancy 
Unguiihes in penury of ideas. His works 
abound with knowledge, and fparkle with 
illuftrations. There 1$ (carcely any fcience 
or £u:ulty that does not fupply him with 
occafional images s^nd lucky fimilitudes ; 
every page difcovers jj. mind very wide- 
ly acquainted both with art and nature, 
find in full po^pflion of great ftores of inteU 

I 3 kftual 



Icftual trcftlth. . Of him that linav* muchf 
it is oatural tQ fap]>ore that he has ratd 
with diligence i yet I rather believe that the 
knowledge of Dryden was gleaned from ac^p 
cidental intelligence and various coiiverfa* 
fion» by a quick apprehenfion, a judicioas 
feledlion, and a happy m^nory, a keen ap« 
petite of knowledge, and a powerful digef-9 
tion ; by vigilance that permitted nothing to 
pafs without notice^ and a habit of re£e&ion 
^at fuffered nothing ufefql to be loA. A 
mind like Dryden^s, always curious, always 
aftivc, tQ which every underftanding was 
proud to be ai{bciated» and of which cvpry 
one folicitcd the reg^d, by an ambitious 
difplay of himfclf, had a more pleafant, per-p 
haps a nearer way, to knowledge than by the 
filent progrefs of folitary reading, I do not 
ftippofe that he defpifed books, or intention* 
ally negkfted tbera 5 but that he was car- 
ricd out, by the impetuofity of his genius, to 
piore vivid and fpe^dy inftruftors ; and that 
bis ftudies were rather defultory and fbrtui'^' 
^us than conftant and fyftematicaL 

It muft be confelfcd that he fcarccly ever 
appears $0 want book-lcarujng but when he 

mentions 
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mentions books ; and to him may be tranf- 
ferred the praife ^hich he gives Jijs maftcr 
Charles. 

\i\% cony^rfatioji^ wit^ and parts. 
His knowledge in the not^eft ufeful arts» 

Wefe fuch, dead authors could not give. 

But habitudes of thole that live^ 
Who, lighting him, did greatpr lights receive ; 

He drained frorp all, and all they knew. 
His 'apprehenfion quick, his judgement true ; 

That the moft learn'd with fhame confels 
His knowledge more, his reading only lefs. 

Of all this, however, if the proof be de- 
manded, I will not undertake to give it ; the 
atoms of probability, of which my opinion 
has been formed, lie fcattered oyer all his 
works ; and by him who thinks the queftion 
worth his notice, his worjcs muft be perufed 
with very clofe attention. 

Criticifm, either didaftick or defenfive, 
occupies almoft all his profc, except thofe 
pages which he has devoted to his patrons j 
Dijt nqne of his prefaces were ever thought 
tedious. They haye not the formality of a 
fettled ftyle, in whicji the firft half pf the 
fen^cnce betrays the other." The claufes arc 

• ' * J 4 never 
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peyer balanced, aor the periods modelled ^ 
p^ery word feemft to drop 1>y chance, though 
it |al)8 ^ntp its proper place. Nothing u 
cold or languid i the whole is airy^ animate 
fcdy and vigorous $ what is little is gay; what 
is great, is fplendid. Hp inay be thought 
1x> mention himfelf too fre€[uently ; l^ut 
while he forces himfelf upon oiir eftbem, we 
cannot refuie him %o ftand hig|i in his o^n. 
Every thing is excufed by thi? play of images 
fmd the fpritelinefs pf expreflioi). Though 
all is cafy, nothing is feeble; though all 
feems carelefs, there is nothing har^i ; and 
though, fince his earlier works, more than a 
century has pafTed, they have nothing ye^ 
uncouth or obfolete. 

He who writes niuch, will not eaiily efca^ 
^ manner, fuch a recurrence of particular 
Diodes as may be ^iily npte4. Dryden is al« 
ways anQtber,an4tbe/am9 he does not exhibit 
afecpnd tin^ t|ie |ame elegancies in the fame 
fpriQ> nor appears to have any art other than 
that o^ exprefljQg with clcarneifs what he 
fhinks with vigour* H^s Ayle cquld not 
ea^ly be imiuted, either ferioufly or ludi- 
^rpufly; for, being always equable and always 
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yaned, it has no prominent or diicriminative 
fi|ara£):er8. The beauty \vfao is totally fre^ 
from difproportion of parts and features, 
cannot be ridiculed by an overcharged rcr 
iemblance. 

m 

Frpm his profc, however, Dryden derives 
only bis accidental and fccondary praife; 
the veneration with which his name is pro* 
nounced by every cultivator of £nglj(h lite- 
rature, is paid to him as he refined the lan« 
guage, improved the ientiments, and tuned 
the numbers of Englifh Poetry. 

After about half a century of forced 
diCKightSt and rugged metre, fome advances 
towards nature and harmony had been already 
ssade by Wallet and Denham; they had 
ibcwa th&f long difcourfes in rhyme grew 
morepleafing when they tvere broken into 
couplets, and that verfe confifted not only 
in the mimber but the arrangement of iyU 
Ubles. 

But though they did much, who can deny 
^M they left much to dp ? Their works 
were not many, norifKre their minds afvcrj 

i|mple 
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;^o^e Ixodes of cpmpofitLoii were iieceilaiy 
fpr the eftablifl^micot of regu%ity, ^d th^ 
intrqdHjSliiftij ftf propripty \i\ word ^4 
thought. 

Every language of a Ipari^ed nation necef- 
farily dividps itfelf jnto di<3^ion fchplaftick 
ajifl pppular, gr^ve and fiuniliar, elegit ^4 
grfifs ij gnd froq {t picp ^iftinftion of thcf^ 
diffpreat parts, arilps a gre?it paf t of t|ic beatf* 
fy 9f i):yle. Bu^ if ^c cxcppt a few mii^dS| 
the favourites of ns^tHfe, ^o whom their own 
original reditude was in the place of rules^ 
^is delicacy of fel^dtion was li(f le lf»i^own 
19 «Bi?.^^lhor« ; pur fpecch lay l^eferp ^f^ 
W a tu^. pf copfufiqn, and every gi^ tool^ 
fpr c^fry p«J^ppfe nrhgj f hanpp mi^ht p£fpf 



Th^fff y^»s thcrcfbpt bpfcre ^hc tiipp of 
IJfy46n no ppptjcftl didtiopj nq fyAftfq pf 
words at once refined from the groirRp& pf 
domeftick ufe, and free from the harihnefs of 
t^rm^ japprQpriatcd tP i»r ticular 9rt$. Words 
tdo ftmuliar^ or top remote, .de£»Lt the purt 
fofk of a poet. Frnoa thofe founds which 
3 wc 
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^e hear on fmall oir on coarfe occafipns, wa 
^ not eaiily receive ftrong impFe(Qons, pf 
idelightful images ; and words to which w^ 
4re ncftfly ftrapgcrs, whenever they occur, 
draw tha^t attention op ^hesqfelves which 
they fhould coi^yey to things. 

Thofe happy comhinatiox^s of words whic^ 
4iiliogui^ poetry from profe^ had been rare-r 
ly attempted ; we had few elegancies or flow-r 
ers of fpeech> the rofes h^^ ^^^ 7^^ h^ei^ 
plucked fron\ the bramble^ or difierent co- 
lours had i)Ot been joined to enliven pnq 
another. 

It may be doubted whether Waller and 
Denham could have over-born the prejudices 
which had long prevailed, and which even 
then were fheltered by the protedion of 
^lowley. The nQw verfification, as it was 
caUe49 may be cpnfidered as owing its efta- 
bliihment to Dryden ; from whofe time it is 
apparent that E^nglifh poetry has had no 
tendency to relapfe tp its foriner iavagenefs. 

The affluence and comprehenfion of ouc 
language is very ilkftrioufly difplayed in our 

poetical 
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poetical tranflations of Ancient Writers ; a 
work which the French feem to relinquish 
in defpair, and which we were long unable 
to perform with dexterity, Ben Jonfon 
thought it ncceiTary to copy Horace almoft 
word by word ; Feltham, his contemporary 
and adverfary, conliders it as indifpcnfably 
requiiite in a tranflation to give line for line. 
It is faid that Sandys, whomDryden calls the 
beft verfifier of the laft age, has ftruggled hard 
to comprife every book of his Englifh Meta- 
morphofes in the lame number of verfes with 
the originaL Holyday had nothing in view 
but to Ihew that he underftood his author, 
with fo little regard to the grandeur of his 
didlion, or the volubility of his numbers, 
that his metres can hardly be called verfes ; 
they cannot be read without relu(5tance, nor 
will the labour always be rewarded by un- 
derflanding them. Cowley faw that fuch 
copyers were zfervHe race i he afTerted his 
liberty, and fpread his wings fo l)oldly that 
he left his authors. It was refcrved for 
I>ryden to fix the limits of poetical liberty, 
and give us juft rules and examples of tranf- 
lation. 
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When languages are formed upon difier- 
ent principles, it is impoifible that the fame 
modes of expreflion fliould always be ele- 
gant in both. While they ran on together, 
the clofeft tranflation may be confidered as 
the beft; but when they divaricate, each 
xnuft take its- natural courfe. Where cor* 
reipondence cannot be obtained, it is necef^ 
fiuy to be content with fomething equiva* 
lent, ^ranflafion therefore, fays Dryden, is 
notfo h(^e as parapbrafe, nor Jo clqfe as meta^ 
pbrafe. 

All poliihed languages have different ftyles; 
the concife, the diifufe, the lofty, and the 
humble. In the proper choice of ftyle con* 
fifts the refemblance which Dryden princi- 
pally e^^s from the tranilator. He is to 
exhibit his author's thoughts in fuch a drefs 
of didion as the author would have given 
them, had his language been Englifh : rug- 
ged magnificence is not to be foftened : hy- 
perbolical oftentation is not to be repreiTed, 
nor fententious affeAation to have its points 
blunted. A tranflator is to be like his au- 
thor : it is not his bufinefs to excel him. 

The 
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Thi! tfcafonablttieft of tbefe rules fytms 
fufficicnt for their vindication ; and the ef- 
fefts produced by obferving them wwe fo 

ha)>py, thit I khow not whether they wer* 
fcVeir oppdfed but by Sir Edward Sherburne^ 
a man whofe learning wais greater than hi* 
powers oiF poetry; aiid ^hb^bisihg belter qua- 
lified to give the mAihing than the Spirit of 
Seneca, has introduced his verfioA of thr^t 
tragedies by a defence of ctoft tranflation^ 
The authority of Horace, which the new 
tranflators cited in defence of their pr^ice^ 
he has, by a judicious explanation, taken 
fairly from them ; but reafon wants not Ho- 
race to fupport it. 

It feMom happens that all the neceffary 
Idiufes concur to any great effed: will is 
wanting to power, or powtr to will, or both 
are impeded by external obftruiSliohs. Th^ 
exigencies in which Dryden was condemned 
to jpafs his life, are reasonably fuppofed to 
have Hafted his genius, to have driven out his 
"works in a ftate of immaturity, and to havt 
intercepted the full-blown elegance which 

longer growth would have fupplied. 

Poverty, 
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JPover^, like bih6r rigiii jpdwcfs, U feiiti^. 
times too halHly accured. If the excettiidi^^ 
oF D'ryacn**8 works was leiTened by his indl- 
gehce, their number wsls. ihcredfed; aha I 
know not how it will be proved, that i^ hS 
had written lefs he would have written tet-i 
ter ; or Ihat indised he would Have under- 
gone the toil of ah author, ilf he had not 
been fblicited by fomething inore. ^retjing 
than the love of praife. 

But as is faid by. ^is Sibaftianri, 

What had fteinv^s tmkiowiiF; . what is^ appefifpi 

Wc know that Uryden's fever^ii p'rorftlcr-^ 
tions were, fo ihany fucceifive expedients for 
his fupport ; his plays were therefore oififen 
borrowed, and his poems werealmoft all oc- 
caiio'nal, 

* 
In an occalional performance no height of 
excellence can be expeded from aiiy mind, 
however fertile in itfelf, and however ftored 
with acquifitions. He whofe work ii ge- 
neral and arbitrary, has the choice of his 
matter, and takes th4t which his inclinatioii 

and 
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and his ftudies have beft qualified him t9 
difplay and decorate. He is at liberty to delay 
his publication^ till he has fatisfied his friends 
and himfelf ; till he has reformed his firit 
thoughts by fubfequent examination; and 
poliihed away thofe faults which the preci- 
pitance of ardent compofition is likely to 
leave behind it. Virgil is related to bavc 
poured out a great number of lines in the 
morningy and to have paiTed the day in re* 
ducing them to fewer. 

The occafional poet is circum£cribed by 
the narrownefs of his fubjed. Whatever can 
happen to man has happened fo often, that 
little remains for fancy or invention. We 
have been all born ; we have moft of us been 
mftt'ried -, and fo many have died before us, 
that our deaths can fupply but few materials 
for a poet. In the fate of princes the pub* 
lick has an intereft ; and what happens to 
them of good or evil, the poets have alveays 
cohfidercd as bufinefs for the Mufe. But 
after fo many inauguratory gratulations, nup- 
tial hymns, and funeral dirges, he mufl b6 
highly favQured by nature, or by fortune, 

who fays any thing not faid before. Even 

war 
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tvar and conqueft, however Jplendic!, fuggeft 
ho new images ; the triumphal chariot of* a 
vidloribus monarch can he decked only with 
ihofe ornaments that have grated his pre« 
dcceflbrs. ^, 

Not only matter but time is wanting. 
The po^m muft not be delayed till the oc- 
Cafion is forgottert. The liicky moments of* 
animated- imaginatioil cannot be attended; 
elegaocies and illuftrations cannot be multi« 
plied by gradual accOmulation : the compo- 
iition muft be difpatched while converfation 
is yet bufy, and admiration freih ; dhd hafte 
is to be made, left fome other event ihould 
lay hold upon mankind. 

0cca'ik>hal dompofitlons niay however fc- 
ciirc to a writer the praife both of learning 
and facility; for they cannot be thci effedt ©f 
long ftudy, and rauft be furnifhcd immedi- 
ately from the treafures of the niind. 

The^dcath of Cro^rwell wa^ the firft pub* 
lick event which called forth Drydcn's po-* 
ctical powers. His heroick- flanzas 'have 
beauties and defefts; the thoughts ate vi- 
gorous, and though not always proper', fhew 
Vol* 14. K a mind 
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a "mind replete with ideas; the numbers are 
£nooth^ and the didion, if not altogether 
Corre£i:> is elegant and eafy. 

Davenant feems at this time to have been 
his favourite author, though Gondibert ne- 
ver appears to hav^ been popular ; and from 
Davenant he learned to pleatfe his ear with 
the ilanza of four lines alternately rhymed. 

Dryden very early formed his verfification: 
there are isX this early produAion no traces 
of Donne's or Jonfon's ruggednefs ; but he 
did not fo fbon free his mind from the am- 
bition of forced conceits. In his verfes on 
the Refloration, he fays of the King's exile. 

He, tofs'd by Fate — 
Could tafte no fweets of youth's defired age« 
But found his life too true a pilgrimage. 

And afterwards, to (hew how virtue and wif- 
dom are increafed by adveriity, he makes 
this remark : . 

Well mi^t the ancient poets then confct - 

On Night the honoured name of ccunfellor. 

Since, ftruck with rays of profperous fortune 

blind. 

We light alone in dark afflidions find. 

His 
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His praife of Monk's dexterity comprifes 
fuch a clufter of thoughts tmallied to one 
another^ as will ncft eUewhere be eaiily found: 

'Twas Monk> whom F^rovidence delign*d to 
loofe 

• • • • 

^fiofe real bonds falfe freedom did impoie. 
The blefled faints dxat waltch'd this turning 

ftenej 
Did from their ftflrs with joyful wonder lean; 
To fee fmall dues draw vafleft weights along^ 
Not in their bulkj but in their order flrong* 
Thus pencils can by one flight touch reflore 
^iles to that changed face that wept before. 
With eafe fuch fond chimseras we purfue. 
As fancy frames foi' fancy to fubdue: 
But^ when otirfelves to aAion we betake^ 
It fhuns the mint like gold that chymiits make : 
How hard yUrzs then his tafk, ^t 6nce to be 
What in the body natural we fee' I 
Man's Architeft diftmdtly did ord^hi 
The charge of mufcles, nerves^ and of the brain 5 
Through viewlefs conduits ijpirits to difpenle 
The fpriogs of motion from the feat of fenic. 
Twas not the hafty produdt of a day» 
But the well-ripen'd fruit of wife delay. 
He» like a patient angler, ere he llrook. 
Would let tfaeol play a-while upon the hook. 

K 2 Our 
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Our healthful food the Ilomach labours thui^ 
At firft embracing what it ftraight doth crufli. 
Wife leaches will not vain receipts obtrudej 
While growing pains pronounce the huoiotirs 

crude ; 
Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill. 
Till fome fafe crifis authorize their fkiU. 

He had riot yet learned^ indeed he never 
learned well, to forbear the improper ufe of 
mythology. After having rewarded {he 
heathen deities fbr their care. 

With Jlga who the facred iltar ftrcrws ? 
To all the fea-gods Charles an offering owes i 
A bull to thee, Portunus, (hall be flain; 
A ram to you, ye Tempcfts of the Main. 

Me tells us, in the language of religion^ 

Prayer (lormM the ikies, and raviih'd Charles 

from thence. 
As heaven itfelf is took by violence. 

And afterwards mentions one of the moft 
awful paflages of Sacred Hiftory'. * 

4 

Other conceits tfiere are, too'curioi^ ta 

* '.' * 
be quite omitted; as. 

For by example moft we.finn'd befoW, ..... 
And, glafs-like, clearnefs mix*d With frailty bore. 

Hovr 
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How £ax he i^^as yet from thinking it aecef- 
ikry to found fiis ientimcnts on Nature^ ap- 
pears from the e3cjtrayaeance erf* his. fi&tons 
and hyperboles ; 

The winds, that nercr moderation knew,^ 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew $ 
Or, out of breach with joy, could QOt ^largp. 
Xheir ftraitcnM Ujing5.r— 
It is ijo longer motion cheats your view 9 ' 
As yoju meet it, the land approai:heth you; 
' The land rf turns, and in the white ic wears^^ 
The marks of penitence and.forrow bearsi» : 

» 

I know not whether this fancy, however 
Jittle be its value^. was not borrowed. A 
French poet read to Malherbe feme yerfes; 
in which he reprefents France as moving out 
of its place to receive the king. ^^^' T*hough' 
•* this^" fai4 Malherbe, ** was in my fiippfe, 
** I do not remember ij/- 

His poem on (be Coronation has a moire 
even tcnour of thoifght. Some lines- g6- 
ferve" tQ be quoted ; ' ' t 

Yoohaye already queachMfedttiAn^Hr^ad,'^ 
And «al, that burnt St, dnljr warms the laoif^ 
The jealous fed:$itbat dorft not thatft their icattfa 
So ^ar from tbeir own will as to the laws, 
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Him for their umpire, and their fynod take. 
And their appeal alone to Cxfar make* 

Hew may be found one psirticle of thajt 
eld verification^ of which> t believe^ in all 
his works, there is oot another : 

Nor is it duty, or our hope aJone, 
Creates that joy, but hxW fruition. 

In the verfes to the lord chancel^pr Ckr 
rendon» two years afterwards, i$ a jCQnpeit 
fo hopelcfs at the firil view» that few would 
]iave atteoiptisd it; and fo fuccefsfully la« 
boured> that though at laft it gives the mind 
snore perplexity than pleafure, and feems 
hardly wo^th the ihidy that it cofts, yet it 
muft be valued as a proof of a mind at onc(? 
iubde and comprehenfiye ; 

In open profpeS: nothing bounds our cye^ 
Until tl^e eartb feems join-d unto the Iky : 
3q in this hemiiphere our«p]i^cmo|t view 
Is only bounded by oiir king and you : 
. pur fight is limited where you are join'd^ 
And beyond that no farther heaven can find. 
So well your virtues do with his agree, 
Thatf though your orbs of diSerent greatnefs bC| 
Yet both are for each other's ufe difpos'd» 
His to enclole, and yours to be enclos'd. 
Nor could another in your room have been,* 
Except an emptinefs had come between. 
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The comparKbn of the Chancellor to the 
Indies leaves all refemUaoce too far behind it: 

And as the Indies were not found before 
Thofe rich perfumes which from the happy (hoft 
The winds upon their balmy wings convey'd, 
Whofe guilty fwoetnefs Qrft their world betray 'd^ 
So by your counfcls we are brought to view 
A new and undifcover'd world in you. 

There is another compariibn, for there is 
little elie in the poem» of which, though 
perhaps it cannot be explained into plaiii 
profaick meaning, the mind perceives enough 
to be delighted, and readily forgives its ob- 
icurity, for its magnificei^ ; 

How ftrangely a£live are the arts of peace. 
Whole reftlefs motkNis lefs than wars doctife; 
Peace is not freed frorn labour, but from noiics 
And war more force, but not more pains Ma\r 

ploys : 
Such is the mighty fwiftnefs of your mind, 
That^ like the earth's, it leaves our fcnfe behind. 
While you fb fmoothly turn and rowl our fohere. 
That rapid motion does but reft appear. 
For as in nature's fwiftnefs, with the throng 
Of 0ying orbs while ours is borne along, 

K 4 All 
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AH fccms at reft to the deluded eye, 
Mov*d by the foul of the fame harmony : 
So carry^d'on by our unwearied care. 
We reft in peace, and yet in motion (hare. 

To li)is fucceed ibur lines^ which perhap!( 
afibrd Dtyden's firft attempt ^t tho& pehe« 
trating remarks on human nature, for whicl^ 
he feems to have been peculiarly forpied : 

Let envy then thofe crimes within you fee. 
From which the happy never muft be free; 
Envy that does with mifery rcfidc. 
The joy and the revenge of ruin'd pfide. 

Into this ppem he feems to have collected 
all his powers; and after this he did not 
often bring upon his anvil fi^ch Aubborn 
and unmalleable thoughts ; but, as a fpeci-^ 
men of his abilities to unite the mod unfo- 
ciable'' matter, he has concluded with lines, 
of which I think not myfclf obliged to tell 
the meaning : " 

Y«t unimpaired with labours, or with time, * 
' Your age but feems to a (lew youth to climb. 
Thus heavenly bodies do our time beget. 
And meafure change, but fhare no part of it : 
And ftill it fhall without a weight increafc. 
Like this new year, whofe motions never ccale. 

foe 
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for fince the glorious courfe you have begun 
U led by Charles, as that is by the fun,' 
It muft both Mreightkfs and immortal prove, 
Becaufe the centre of it is above. 

In the Annus Mtrabilis he returned to the 
guatrain^ which from that time he totally 
quitted, perhaps from this experience of its 
inconvenience. This is one of his greateft 
attempts. He had fubjcifts equal to his abi- 
lities^ a great naval war, and the Fire of Lon-r 
jion. Battles have ajways bpen defcribed in 
heroick poetry ; bi;t a fearfight and artillery 
had yet fomething of novelty. New arts 
are long in the world before poets defccibe 
them; for they liorrow every thing from, 
their predeceflbrs, and commonly derive very 
little from nature or from liff. Boileau wasi 
the firft French writer tha^ had eycr hazard- 
cd in verfe the n^ention of modern war, or 
the effe(Sts of gunpowder. We, who are leis, 
afraid of novelty, had already pofleflion of 
thofe dreadful images : Waller had defpribed 
a fea-fight. Milton had not yet transferred 
|he invention of fire-arms to the rebellioiii 

This 
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This poem is written with great diligence, 
yet does not fully anfwer the expc^tioA 
railed by fuch fubjeAs and fuch a writer. 
With the Aan^a of Davenant he has feme- 
times his vein of pareotheGs, and incidental 
difquilition, and flops his narrative for a wife 
remark. 

The general fault is, that he affords more 
fentiment than defcription; and does not fb 
much imprefs fcenes upon the fancy, as de- 
duce confequences and make comparifops^ 

The initial flanzas have rather too much 
fefemblance to the firfl lines of Waller's poem 
on the war with Spain ; perhaps fuch a be- 
ginning is natural, and could not be avoided 
without affectation. Both Waller and Dry- 
den might take their hint from the poem on 
the civil war of Romei Orbemjam Mum, &q. 

Of the king colled:ing his navy, he faysj 

It feems as every ftiip their fovcrcign knows. 
His awful fummons they fo foon obey ; 

So hear the fcaly herds when Proteus blows, 
yVnd (q to pafture follow through the fea« 
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It would not be hard to believe that Dry- 
den hgd lynt^eQ jthe two firft^ lines feriouflyy 
And that fbnoie wag had added the two lat- 
ter in bji^rlefque. Who would expert the 
lines that immediately follow^ which are in<- 
4eed perhaps indecently hyperbolical, but 
pertainly in a niodt totally difitrent ? 



To fjx this fleet ypon the oceai) move. 

Angels drew wide the curtains of the iktes ; 

And heaven, as if theric wanted lights abov^ 
For ;a|fers ouide two glaring corner riff. 

'Ilie defcription of the attempt at Bergen 
will afford a very compleat fpecimen of thq 
jdeicriptions in this poern ; 

And oow approacV4 ^^^**" ^^^^ ^^"^ India, 
fraught 
With all the riches of the fifing fun : 
And precious faod from ibuchern climates 
brought, 
.The fatal regions where the war be^n« 

Like hunted caftors* confcious of their dore. 
Their way-laid wealth to Norway's coaft they 
bring : 

Then firft the North's cold bofom fpices bore^ 
And winter brooded on the eaAern fpriog. 

5 BJ 
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By the rich fccnt we found our pcrfum'd prey. 
Which, flanked with rocks^ did clofc in covert 
lie: - - ^ 

And round about their murdering cannon lay. 
At once to threaten anjd invite the eye. 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard, 
The Englifli' undertake th* unequal war : 

Seven fhips alone, by which, the poet is barr'd^- 
Befiege the lodies, md ^U C>$i)lxMrk4a«e. . > 

Thefe fight like hufbands,but like lovers thofe; 

Thcfe fain would keep, and thofe more fain 
enjoy : 
And to fuch height their frantic paffion grows. 

That what both love, both hazani to deftroy : 

Aniidft whole heaps of (pices lights a ball. 

And now their odours arm-d againft then} 
•fly: •■• • ' . 

§ome preciouQy by Ihatter^d porcelain fall, 

And fome by aromatic Splinters die. 

• 
And though by tempefts of the.prize. bereft^ 

In heaven's inclem^cy iipme eafe we find : 

Our &es we vanquifhVl by our valour lefc» 

And only yielded to the f^-andiitind. 

In this manner is the fublime too often 
mingled with the ridiculous. The Dutch 
feck a fheltcr for a wealthy fleet : this furely 
needed no illuftratiou^ yet they muft Ay, not 
)ike a)l the. refl pf m^nk^a gn^ the fame oc* 

paJfiofl, 
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caiion, but like bunted, cafiors i and they 
might with ftridl propriety be hunted ; for 
we winded them by our nofes-r-their per-^ 
fumes betrayed them. The Hujband and the 
Lover t though of more dignity than the 
Caftor, are images too domeftick to mingle 
properly With the horrors of war. The 
two quatrains that follow are worthy of the 
author. 

- • ^ 

The account of the different fenfations 
with which the two fleets retired, when the 
night pdrted them, is one of the faireft flowers 

of Englifh poetry. 

• > 

' The night comes on, we eager to purfue 

The combat ftill, and they aftiam'd to leave: 
'Till the laft ftrcaks of dying day withdrew. 
And doubtful moon-light did our rage de^ 
ceivc. 

m m 

In th* Englifh fleet each (hip rcfounds with joy. 

And loud applaufe of their great leader's 

fame :' /* 

In flry dreams the Dutch they ftill dcftroy, 1 
And, flumbering, fmile at the imagined llanMe. 

Nbt fo dife riblland fleet, who, tir'd aficTdohc,^ 
Stretdi'd on their decks -like weary oxalate ; 
Faint Iweats all down their mighty rheinber* 

run, - • '• ^' *" 

' (Vaft bulks, which rutlc fcaOs but M fuj)ply.) 

In 
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In dreams they fearful precimcrs tread, 
Or» fbipwreck*d^ labour to fome diftant fhorcf i 

Or^ in ^ark churches^ walk among the dead $ 
They wake with horror, aiid dare deep lid 
more* 

It is a general rule in .poetiy» that all ap^ 
propriated terms of art fhould be funk in 
general exprefiions, becaufe poetry is to fpeak 
an univerfal language. This rule is Aill 
fbonger with regard to arts not liberal, or 
confined to few, and therefore far removed 
from common knowledge ; and of this kind^ 
certainly, is technical navigation. Yet 
Dryden was of opinion that a fea-fight oUght 
to be defcribed in the nautical language; 
4md certainly^ f^ys he, as tbofe who in a logi^ 
ad deputation keep to general terms would bide 
a fallacy yfo tbofe who do it in asy poetical de^ 
fcription would veil their ignorance. 

Let us then appeal to experience; for by 
experience at laft we learn as well what will 
|flea(e as what will profit. In the battle, 
kii terms feem to have been blown away; 
but he deals them liberally in the dock : 

Sq here fome pick out bullets from the fides. 
Some drive old ohm thro* each feam and rift : 

Their Icft-liand does the calking-iron guide. 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift* 

With 
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With boiling pitch another near at hand 
(From friendly Sweden brought) the foams 
inftops : 
Which, well laid o'er, the falt-fea waves with^ 
ftand. 
And ihake them froni the rifing beak ii^ 
drops. 

Some the gaffd ropes with dawby marHng blind. 
Or fear-cloth mafts with ftrong tarpawling 
coats : 

To try TitTtJbrouds one mounts into the wind. 
And one below, their eale or ftifFnefs notes. 

I fuppofe here is not one term which ewry 
reader does not wifh away. 

His digrefiion to the original and progress 
of navigation, with his profped of the ad-r 
Vftncement which it Ihall receive from the 
Royal Society, then newly inilituted, may 
be confidered as an example feldom equalled 
pf feafonable excurfion and artful return. 

One line, however, leaves me difcontent't^ 
ed ; he iays, that by the help of the philo* 
fophers, 

Inftrufted (hips (hall fail to quick commerce. 
By which remotcft regions are allied.-*- 

Which 
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Which he is conftrained to explain in a note^- 
iy a more exaS meafure of longitude. It had 
l)etter become Dryden's learning and genius 
to have laboured fcience into poetry^ and 
have AieWn, by explaining longitude^ that 
verfe did not refufe the ideas of philofophy. 

Mis defcrlption of the Fire is painted by 
refolute meditation, out of a mind better 
formed to rcafon than to feel. The confla- 
gration of a city, with all its tumults of 
concomitant diflrefs, is one of the moft 
dreadful fpedlacles which this world can 
offer to human eyes i yet it feems to raife 
little emotion in the bread of the poet ; he 
vratches the flame coolly from ftrect to ftreet, 
with now a rcfledion, and now a fimile, till 
at laft he meets the king, for whom he 
makes a fpeech, rather tedious in a time fo 
bufy I and then follows again the progrefs of 
the fire. ^ 

> There are, however, in this pai*t fome 
|>afl!ages that defcrve attention ; as in the 
beginning: ' ' 

ThedlHgcnce of trades and noifcful gairi 

And luxliry morfe late aflecp were laid i 

All MFas the night's, and In her filent reign 

. No found the reft of Nature did invadtf 

In this deep quiet-*- . 

2 Tbc 
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The expreffion AH was the night's is taken 
from Seneca, whd remarks on Vir^Fs linei 

Omnia noSlts erant flacida compojia quiete^ 
tliat he might have concluded Better; 

Omnia noSiis erant. 

•» • • . . . 

The following quatrain is vigorous and 
animated : 

The ghofts of traytors from the bridge de- 

fcerid 
^ With, bold fanatick fpcftres to rejoice; 
About the fire into a dance they bend. 

And fing their fabbath notes with feeble 
ToicCi • 

His prediction of the improvements which 
fliall be made in the new city, is elegant and 
poetical, and, with an event which Poets 
cannot always boaft, has been happily veri- 
fied.- The poem concludes with a fimile that 
might have better been omitted. 

Dryden, when he wrote this poem, feemj 
not yet fully to have formed his verfificatiod, 
or fettled his fyftem of propriety, 

'From this tune, he addicted himfelf almoft 

wholly to the ftage, to wbich^ fays lie, nijf 

Vok. II. L genius 
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genius never mu€b inclined me, merely as the 
mojfl profitable market for poetry. By wri- 
ting tragedies in rhyme, he continued to 
improve his di&ion and his numbers. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of Harte, who had 
fludied his wcH-ks with great attention, he 
fettled his principles of Verification in 1676, 
when he produced the play of Aureng Zeb > 
and according to his own aecous^t of the 
fliort time in which he wrote Tyrannick 
Love, and the State of Innocence, he foon ob- 
tained the full efifedt of diligence, ai^d added 
facility to exaftnefs. 

Rhyme has been To longbansfhed from the 
theatre, that we know not its efFeft upon the 
paflions of an audiefice ; but it has this con-' 
venience, that fentences ftand more indijpen- 
dent on each other, and ftriking paffage^ 
are therefore eafily feletSled and retained. 
Thus the deibription of Night in the Indian 
Emperor, and the rife and fall of empire in 
the Conque^ of Granada, are more frequently 
repeated thaa any lines in All for Love, or 
Don Sebajiian. 

To fearch his plays for vigorous faDies, 
and &ntentioas elegancies, or to fix the dates 

of 
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tf any little pieces ' which he wrotK by 
ehance^ or by folicitatioHf were labour too 
tedious and minute. 

His dramatic labours did not ib wholly 
kbfbrb histhoughts, but that he promulgated 
the laws of tranflation in a preface to the 
Engliih Epiftles of Ovid 1 one of which he 
tranilated himfelf^ and another in conjunc- 
tion with <he Earl of Mulgrave. 

Abfalom and Achitophel is a work £0 well 
known» that particular criticifm is fuper- 
fluous4 If it be coniidered as a poem poli- 
tical and controverfialy it will be found to 
comprife all the excellencies of which the 
fubjeft is fufccptible 1 acrimony of cenfure^ 
elegance of praife^ artful delineation of cha- 
raders^ variety and vigour of ientiment> 
happy turns of language, and pleaiing har- 
mony of numbers j and all thde raiied to 
fuch a height as can fcarcely be found in any 
other Englifli compofition^ 

It is not, however, without faults ; fome 
lines arc inelegant or improper, and too many 
are irreligioufly licentious. The original 
flrudure of the poem was defe^ve ; aUcgo* 

h z lief 
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tics drawn to great length will always break > 
Charles could not run continually parallel 
with David. 

The fubjed: had likewife another incon- 
venience : it admitted little imagery or de- 
fcription, and a long poem of mere fenti- 
ments eafily becomes tedious i though all 
the parts are forcible^ and every line kindles 
new rapture, the reader, if not relieved by 
the interpofition of fomething that fooths the 
fancy, grows weary of admiration, and defers 
the reft. 

As an approach to hiftorical truth was 
neceffary, the aftion and cataftrophe were 
not in the poet's power ; there is therefore 
an unpleafing difproportlon between the be- 
ginning and the end. We are alarmed by a 
faction formed out of many fedts various in 
their principles, but agreeing in their parpofe 
of mifchief, formidable for their numbers, 
and ftrong by their fupports, while the king's 
friends are few and weak. The chiefs on 
either part are fet forth to view 5 but when 
expeiftation is at the height, the king makes 
. a fpeech, and 

Henceibrth a feries of new cimtfs begap. 

- 2 Who 



Who can forbear to think of an enchanted 
caftle^ with a wide moat and lofty battle* 
ments, walls of marble and gates of brafs, 
which vaniflies at once into air, when the 
deftined knight blows his horn before it ? 

In the fecond part, written by HatBj there 
is a long infertion, which, for poignancy of 
fatire, exceeds any part of the former. Per- 
fonal re&ntment, though no laudable niotive 
to fatire, can add great force to general prin- 
ciples. Self-love is a bufy prompter. 

The MedaU written upon the fame prin^ 
ciples with Abfalom and AchitopheU but upoq, 
a narrower plan, gives lefs pleafure, though 
it difcovers equal abilities in the writer. The 
fuperftructure cannot extend beyond the 
foundation ; a fingle character or incident 
cannot furnilh as many ideas, as a feries of 
events, or multiplicity of agents. This poeni 
therefore, Gnce time has left it to itfelf, is 
not much read, nor perhaps generally under- 
flood, yet it abounds with touches both of 
humorous and ferious fatire. The pidure 
^f a map whofe propenlions to mifchief are 

L 3 fuch. 
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fuch^ that bis bed aftions are but inability 

of wickednefs, is very ikilfuHy dcfincated 
and ftrongly coloured* 

Power was his aim : but, thrown from that' 

pretence. 
The wretch turn'd loyal in his own defence, 
And malice rcconcil'd him to his Prince. 
Him, in the anguifh of his foul, hcfcrv'd ; 
Rewarded fafter ftill than he dcferv*d i 
Behold him now exalted into truft ; 
His counieh oft comfenient, fcldom juft, 
Er'n in the ipoft Hncere advice he gare» 
He had a grudging ftill to be a knave. 
The frauds he learnt in his fanatic years. 
Made him uneafy in his lawful gears : 
At leaft as little honeft as he qou'd : 
And, like white witches, mifchievoufly good. 
To this firft bias, longingly, he leans ; 
And rather would be great by wicked means. 

The TKfrenodia, which, by a term I am 
afraid neither authorized nor analogical, ho 
calls ^u^ujialisf is not aqiong his happieA 
productions. Its firfl: and obvious defedt is 
the irregularity of its metre, to which the 
ears of that age, however, were accuftomed. 
What is worfe, it has neither tendernefs nor 
dignity, it is ni^ither magnificent nor pathe- 
tick» He fe^ms to look round him for 

images 
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images which he cannot find^ and what he 
has he diilorts by endeavouring to enlarge 
thetn. He is, he fays, petr^d noitb gri^i 
but the marble fometimes relents, and 
tHckles in a joke. 

The fons of art all medicines try*d^ 

And every noble remedy apply'd j 
With emulation each effay'd 
His utmoft Ikill j n»f more tbeyfrafd: 

Wil never lofing game vith better conduct 
play*d. 

He had been a little inclined to merriment 
before upon the prayers of a nation for their 
dying fovereign, nor was he ferious enough 
to keep heathen fables out of his religion. 

With him th* innumbcrable croud of armed 
prayers 
KnockM at the gates of heaven, and knocked 

aloud V 
The Juji weU-meamng rude petiti(mers^ 
All for his life aflfaird the throne. 
All would have bribed the (kies by offering up 

their own. 
So great a throng not heaven itfclf could bar ; 
^Twas almoil borne by force as in the giants war. 
The prayers, at leaft, for his reprieve were 
heard ; 
His death, like Hezckiah's, was deferred, 

L4 ' The«5 
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There is throughout the compofition a 
defire of fplcndbr without wealth. . In. the 
coaclufion he feems too much pleafed with 
the profpcdt of the new reign to have lament- 
ed his old maftcr with much fincerity. 

He did not mifcarry in this ^ttcmpt for 
want of ikill either in lyrick or elegiack 
poetry. His poepi on the diatb of Mrs. Kiljii* 
grew^ is undoubtedly the nobleft ode that 
our language ever has produced. The firft 
part flows with a torrent of enthufiafm. 
Pervet immenfufque ruit. All the ftanzas in- 
deed are not equal. An imperial crown can- 
not be one continued diamond; the gems 
ipuft be held together by fome lefs valuable 
matter. 

In his firft ode for Cecil ia*s day, which is 
loft in the fplendor of the fecond, there are 
paiTages whkh would have dignified any 
other poet. The firft ftanza is vigorous and 
elegant, though the word diapafon is too 
technical, and the rhymes arc too rcmqte 
from one another. 



From 
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l^rom harmony, from heavenly harmony^ 

This univerfal frame began : 

When nature underneath aheap of jarring atoms'^ 
lay. 

And could not heave her head, 
The tunefu* voice was heard from high, 

iVfife ye more than dead. 
Then cold and hot, and moif( and dry, 
In order to their ftations leap, 

Aqd mufick's power obey. 
From baro^ony, from hpavcnly harmony. 

This univerfal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all tbe compafs of the notes it ran^^ 

The diapafon doling full in man. 

The conclufion is likewife ftriking, but 
it includes an |mage fo awful in itfelf, th^t 
it can oiye lit|le to poetry ; and I could 
wifh the antithefis of mufick untuning ha4 
found fome Qther place^ 

As from the power of f^cred lay? 

The fpheres began to moye, 
And fung the great Creator's praife 

To all the blefs'd above. 
So when the laft and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant ihall devour. 
The trumpet Ihall be heard on high. 
The dead fhall live, the living die. 
And mufick fhall untune the Iky. 

Of 
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Of nis ikill in Elegy he has given a ipecl* 
raen in his Eieonora, of which the following 
lines difcover their author. 

4 

Though all thcfc rare endowments of the mind 
Were in a narrow fpgce of life confined. 
The figure was with full perfeftion crown'd ; , 
Though not fo large an orb, as truly round: 
As when in glory, through the public place. 
The fpoils of concjuer'd nations were to pafs» 
And ^>ut one day for triumph was allowed. 
The conful was conftrain*d his pomp to crowd j 
And fo the fwift proiccfliort hcirryM on. 
That all, though not diftin<ftry, might be Ihown s 
So in the ftrainfnM bounds of life confined, 
Shegavebut glimpies of her glorious mind ; 
An A multitudes of virtues pafs'^ii' along; 

, Each prcffing foremott in the iiii^ty tlirbrig, 
Arfifcirfotfs tJCi be kttij and thctt make fotfrn* 

•f'brgfWtfefAufcltiidBs thatt«*fe to^cortie. 
Yet unemployed no piinwe, flipped awaj^i 
Moments were precious in ib fhort a ftay* 
The hafte of heaven to have her was fo great. 
That fome were fingle adts, though each corn- 
pleat ; 
And every aft ftood ready to repeat. 

This piece, however^ is not without its 

faults ; thefc is {6 much likenefs in the initial 

comparifon^ that therein no illuftration. As 

a king would be lamented, Eleonora was 

l^ented. 

As 
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As when fomc great and gracious monarch dm^ 
Soft whilj^rs, firft, and mournful myrmurs rifit 
Among the fad attendants s then the found 
Soon gathers voice, and fpreads the mws aro^md^ 
Through town and country, till the ditadful blaft 
Is blown to diftant colonies at laft ; 
Wh<!>, then, perhaps, were offering vows in vain. 
For his long life, and for his happy reign : 
So flowly by degrees, unwilling fame 
Did matchlefs Eleonora's fate proclaim. 
Till publick as the lofs the news became. 

Thifi is little better than to fay in pmSt 
c£ a ilirub^ that it is as green as a tcee, or of 
a brock, that it waters a garden, as a river 
waters a country. 

Dryden confefles that he did not know the 
lady whom he celebrates ; the praife being 
therefore inevitably general, fixes no im-^ 
preffion upon the reader, nor excites any 
tendency to love, nor much deiire of imita* 
tion. Knowledge of the fubjed is to the 
poet, what materials are to the archited. 

The Religio Lakh which borrows its title 
from the Religio Medici of Browne, rs almoft 
the only work of Dryden which can be con- 
iidered as a voluntary effufion ; in this, there« 
^re^ it might be hoped, that the full efful- 
gence 
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g^ncc of his genius would be found. But 
unhappily the fubjedl is rather argumenta- 
tive than poetical : he intended only a fpe- 
cimen of metrical difputation. 

And this unpolifli'd rugged vcrfe I chofc. 
As fitted: for difcourfe, and ncareft profe. 

^ This, however, is a compofition of great 
excellence in its kind, in which the familiar 

• 

is very properly diverfified with the folemn, 
and the grave with the humorous ; in which 
metre has neither weakened the forcci ipor 
cteudcd the pcrfpicuity of argunicnt; nor will 
ithecafy to find another example equally 
happy of this middle kind of writing, which, 
though profaick in fome parts, rifes to high 
poetry in others, and neither towers to. the 
ikies, nor creeps along the ground. 

Of the fame kind, or not far diftant from 
it, is; the Hmd and Panther, the longeft 
of 4II Dryden's original poems,;, an alle- 
gory, intended to comprize and to decide 
the controverfy between the Romanifts and 
Proteftants. The fchemc of the work is 
injudicious and incommodious ; for what 
can be more abfurd than that one beaf): 
(hould counfel another to reft her faith up* 
on a pope and council ? He fecms well 

enough 
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enough ikilled in the uftial topicks of ar« 
gument, endeavours to (hew the necefi^ty 
of an infallible judge^ and reproaches the 
Reformers with want of bnity ; but is weak 
enough to afk, why fince we fee without 
knowing how, we may not have an infal<* 
lible judge without knowing wherei 

r 

The HinJ at one time is afraid to drink' a,t 
the common brook, becaufe fhe may be wor^ 
ried ; but walking home with the Vafither^ 
talks by the way of the Nicene Fathers^ and 
at laft declares herfclf to be the Catholic 
church. 

This abfurdity was very properly ridiculed 
in the City Moufe and Country Moufe of Mon-* 
tague and Priori and in the detedlion and 
cenfure of the incongruity of the fidion, 
chiefly confifts the value of their performance, 
which, whatever reputation it might obtain 
by the help of temporary paflions, fecnrTs to 
readers almoft a century diftant, not veiy 

forcible or animated. • .^ 

•• 

Pope, whofe judgment was perhaps a lit- 
tle bribed by the fubjeft, ufed to menlion 
this poem as the moll corredt fpecimcn; bf 

Drydcii's 
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Dfyden^ft verfification. It was indeed writ^ 
tfin when he had completely formed hiai 
manner, and may be fuppoTed to exhibit^ 
aegligeQce excepted, his deliberate and ulti«* 
mate icheme of metre. 

We may therefore reafonably iiifef , that 
he did not approve the perpetual uniformity 
which confines the fenfe to couplets, iince 
he has broken his lines in the initial para« 
graph. 

A tnilk*white Hind, immortal and unchanged. 
Fed on the lawiis^ and in the forefl: rang'd ^ 
Without unfpotted^ innocent withiri, 
. She fearM no danger, for Ihe knew no fin. 
Yet had fhe oft been chac'd with horns and 

hounds 
And Scfthian (hafts, and many winged wounds 
Aim'd at her heart ; was often forcM to fly. 
And doom'd to death, though fated not to die. 

Thefe lines are lofty, elegant, and mufical^ 
notwithftanding the interruption of thcpaufc, 
of which the effedt is rather increafe of plea- 
fure by variety, than offence by ruggednefs. 

To the firft part it was his intention, he 
fiiys, Ugivi tbe fiugejiiek turn of bertnck potfy i 

and 
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itid perhaps be might have cx^uted hjs 4fl!- 
Agn not unfttccefsfuUy^ had not aji opportu- 
nity of fatire, which he caanot forbeaf ^ fal* 
lea fometimes in his way« The charadtef 
of a Prefbyterian^ whoftf emblem is the 
Jf^o^9 is not very heroically oiajeilick. 

More haughty than the rcft^ the wolfifh race 
Appear with belly gaunt and famtflifd face : 
Never was fo deformM a bead of grace. 
His ragged tail betwixt his legs he wears, 
Ciofc clappM for fl^ame j but his rough creft 

he rears. 
And pricks up bis ppedeftinating ears. 

« 

His general charader of the other forts of 
beafts that never go to churchy though fpr^tie-' 
ly and keen» has» however^ not much of 
heroick poefy. 

Thefe are the chief ; to number o*cr the reft. 
And iband like Adam naming every beaft. 
Were weary work ; nor will the Mufe defcribe 
A flimy*born, and fun-begotten tribe ; 
Who, far from fteeples and their facred ibundy 
In fields their fullcn conventicles found. 
Thefe grds, half-animated, lumps I leave ; 
. Nor can I think what thoughts they can conceive } 
But if they think at all, 'tis fure no higher 
Than matter, put in motion, may afpirf $ 

Souls 
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Souls that can fcarce ferment their mafs of 

day ; 
. So drofly, fo divifibie are they; 
As would but ferve pure bodies for allay : 
Such fouls as (hards produce, fuch beetle things , 
As only buz to heaven with evening wings ; 
Strike in the dark, offending but by chance ; 
Such are the blindfold blows of ignorance. 
They know not beings, and but hate a name; 
To them the Hind and Panther are the fame. 

One more inftance, and that taken from 
the narrative part, where ftyle was more in 
his choice, will fhow how fteadily he kept 
his refolution of heroick dignity* 

For when the herd, fufficM, did late repair ' 
To ferney heaths, and to their forcft laire. 
She made a mannerly excufe to itay. 
Proffering the Hi.id to wait her half the way : 
That, fince the iky was clear, an hour of talk 
Might help her to beguile the tedious walk. 
With much good-will the motion was embrac'd^ 
To chat awhile on their adventures pad : 
Nor had the grateful Hind fo foon forgot 
Her friend and fellow-fuff^erer in the plot. 
Yet, wondering how of late fhe grew eftrang'J, 
Herforehead cloudy and her countenance chang'd. 
She thought this hour th'occafion would prefent 
To learn her fecret caufe of difcontent. 

Which 
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Which wcUAie b'op!d, might be with.'caft ir- 
drcfs'd, ■ ; 

Confiidcring her a well-bred civil beaft. 
And more a gentlewoman than the reft. . . 
After fome common talk what rumours fan. 
The lady of the fpotted mufF began. 

The fccond and third parts he profeflci 
to have reduced to di<ftion more familiar and 
more fuitable to difpute and converfation j 
the difference is not, however, very eafily 
perceived; the firft has familiar and the 
two others have fonorous lines. The ori- 
ginal incongruity runs through the whole ; 
the king is now Cafar^ and now the Lyon i 
and the name Pan is given to the Su- 
preme Being. 

But when this conftitutional abfurdity is 
forgiven, the poem mufl: be confefled tg be 
written with great fmoothnefs of metre, a 
wide extent of knowledge, and an abundant 
multiplicity of injages; the controveffy is 
embellifhed with pointed fentences, diverfl- 
fied by illuftrations, and enlivened by fallies 
of in?eAivc. Some of the fadls to which 
allufions are made, are now become obfcure. 

Vol. II. M and 
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and perhaps there may be many fiitirical 
^aifages little underftood* 

As it was by Its nature a work of defiance, 
a compofition which would naturally be ex- 
amined with the utmoft acrimony of criti- 
cifin, it was probably laboured with uncom- 
mon attention i and there are, indeed, few 
negligences in the fubordinate parts « The 
original impropriety, and the fubie(|uent 
unpopularity of the fubjei^, added to the ri- 
diculoufnefs of its firft elements, has funk 
it into negledk ; but it may be ufefuUy fludi- 
ed, as an example of poetical ratiocination, 
in which the argument fuffers little from 
the metre* 

In the poem on tbe Birtb of the Prince of 
Wales, nothing is very remarkable but the 
exorbitant adulation, and the infenfibility of 
ihe precipice on which the king was then 
{landing, which the laureate apparently ihar- 
ed with the reft of the courtiers. A few 
months cured him of contfoveriy, difmiiTed 
him from court, and made him again a play-' 
Wright and tranilator. 

Of 
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Of Juvenal thefe had beeti a trauflatlon by 
Stapylton, and another by Holiday ; neither 
of them is very poetical • Stapyltpn is more 
fmoothy and Holiday's is more efteemed for 
the learning of his notes. A new veriion 
was propofed to the poets of that time, and 
undertaken by them in conjundlion. The 
main defign was conducted by Dryden> whofe 
reputation was fuch that no man was unwil- 
ling to ferve the Mufes under him. 

The general charafter of this tranflation 
will be given, when it is faid to prefcrve 
the wit, but to want the dignity of the ori- 
ginal. The peculiarity of Juvenal is a mix- 
ture of gaiety and ftatelinefs, of pointed fen- 
tcnces and declamatory grandeur. His points 
have not been negledled ; but his grandeur 
none of the band feemed to confider as ne- 
ccflary to be imitated, except Creecb, who 
undertook the thirteenth fatire. It is there- 
fore perhaps poflible to give a better repre* 
fentation of that great fatirift, even in thoie 
parts which Dryden himfelf has tranilated, 
fome paffages excepted, which will never 
be excelled. 

M 2 With 
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.With Juvenal was published Perfiu?, 
tranflated wholly by Dry den. This work, 
though like all the other prod unions of 
Dryden it may have fliining parts, feems to 
have been written merely for wages, in an 
uniform mediocrity, without any eager en- 
deavour after excellence, or laborious effort 
of the mind. 

There wanders an opinion among the 
readers of poeti;y, that one of thefe fatires 
is an exercifc of the fchool. Dryden fays 
that he once tranflated it at fchool; but 
not that he preferved or publiflied the ju- 
Tenile performance. 

Not long afterwards he undertook per- 
haps the moft arduous work of its kind, a 
tranflation of Virgil, for which hehadfhewn 
how well he was qualified by his verfioh of 
the Pollio, and two epifodes, one of Nifus 
and Eury^us, the other of Mezentius and 
Laufus. 

In the comparifon of Homer and Virgil, 
the difcriminativc excellence of Homer is 

clevatioQ 
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elevation and comprehcnfion of thought, 
and that of Virgil is grace and fplcndor of 
didtion. The beauties of Homer are there- 
fore difficult to be loft, and thofe of Virgil 
difficult to be retained. The mafly trunk 
of fentiment is fafe by its folidity, but the 
blolToms of elocution eafily drop away. The 
author, having the choice of his own images, 
felefts thofe which he can beft adorn : the 
tranilator muft, at all hazards, follow his 
original, and exprefs thoughts which per- 
haps be would not have chofen* When to 
this primary difficulty i« added the incon- 
venience of a language fo much inferior in 
harmony to the Latin, it cannot be expected 
that they who read the Georgick and the 
Eneid fliould be much delighted with any 
veriion. 

All thefe obftaclcs Diyden faw, and all 
thefc he determined to encounter. The ex- 
peflation of his work wa« undoubtedly great; 
the nation confidered its honour as intereft- 
cd in the event. One gave him the different 
editions of his author, and another helped 
him in the fubordinate parts. The argu- 
ments of the feveral books were given him 
\>y Addifon« 

M3 The 
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The hopes of the publick were not difi» 
appointed. He produced^ fays Pope, t6e 
mofi nobk andjpirited tranfiation that 1 know 
in any language. It certainly excelled what- 
ever had appeared in EngliiQi, and appears 
to have Satisfied his friends, and, iox the 
moil part, to have filenced his enemies, 
Milbourne, indeed^ a clergyman, attacked 
it ; but his outrages feem to be the «bulli« 
tions of a mind agitated by ftronger refent-p 
ment than bad poetry can ei^cite, and pre- 
vioufly refolved not to be pleafed. 

His critlcifm extends only to Ae Preface, 
Paftorals, and Georgicks ; and, as he pro- 
feffes, to give this antagonift an opportunity 
of rcprifal, he has added his own verfion of 
the firft and fourth Paftorals, and the firft 
Georgick. The world has forgotten his 
book ; but fince his attempt has given him 
a place in literary hiftory, I will preferve ^ 
fpecimen of his criticifm, by inibrting his 
remarks on the invocation before the firft 
Georgick, and of his poetry, by annexing 
his own verfion, 

« J " • 

Vpr. I. 
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Vtf^ j^; «* What makes apknteous h^^rv^Ji^ 

* «^^9 t4> 4»my Tiefrfiitfuijfiil^ ^d wkfH t0 

^fiufM ^t tb€tkr4fiol4t but «r^t ^» t 
^ pUntf^Us haroefi to 4q ^re f f^ir|ir7 W9«ld 
^ apt f se(e;)[i4 ^to pr^fGiiibe ri(r4?/ £>r tkat 

* which depends not oji the bujbandmaiii s 

* care, but the di/pofithn of Heaven altoge- 
' then Indeed, the plenteous crop depends 

* fomewhat on xht good method <f tillage, and 
^ where the land*^ ill maour'd^ th« (orn^ 

* without a miracle, can be but indifferent i 

* but the barvejl may be good^ which is its 

* properefi .eplthqt, tho' the bujbfindmfiifC 4 
^yfti// were never fo indifferent. The^ncxt 

* fentence is too literal^ and when fo plwgh 
^ bad been Virgirs meaning, and intelligible 

* to -eveiy body % and n»ben tofow the corn^ 
' is a ncedlefe -'^^~ ^' 



Ver. 3. ** lihe care ofjheep, of oxen, and of 
^ hne, AndMiyben toj^d the lambs, andjbeer 
^ tbefufine^ woidd as wdl have lalkn under 
^ ^e cwa bourn, quicuitus habendo ft pecorh 
^ as Mr. D's dedu&kn of particulars/' 

M 4 Vcr, 5. 
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; Vcr. 5. " T'be birth and genius of the frugal 
'• bee, I fingy Maecenas, and I fing to thee. 
*^ .^But where did experientia ever fignify 
*' birth and genius ? or what ground was 
^* there for fuch ^figure in this place ? How 
*^ much more manly is Mr. Ogylbys verfion! 

** What makes rich grounds, in wh^t celeftiaj 

'* f5gns, 
** *Tis good to plough, and marry elms with 

** vines. 
** What beft fits cattle, what with fheep agrees, 
" And feveral arts improving frugal bees, 
*' I f .ng» Macenas. 

•' Which four lines, tho* faulty enough, arc 
** yet much more to the purpofe than Mr. 
*f D's fix." 

. Ver, 82 5 ^' From feids and mountains to my 
^* fi^g repair. For patrium linquens nemus^ 
^^ faltufque Lycai^-^V try vrcM explained !*' 

Vcr. 33, 24. *^' Inventor, Pall^, oftbefat- 
** tening fifl, Tbou founder of the plough, and 
** ploughman's toil ! Written as if tbefe had 
»* been Patty's inventm* fke ploughmtm's 
i* toifs impettineat." 
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'. Vcr. 25. " — 7i6^ Jhroud-like cyprefs — ^ 
^* Why Jhroud^like ? Is a ry^r^/r puU'd up 
'^ by the rootSy which tlitfculptttre in the 
** i^ Eclogue fills Sihanuss hand witli, fo 
*^ very like a Jhroud ? Or did not Mr. JD^ 
** think of that kind oi cyprefs us'd often for 
^* /carves and hatbands at funerals formerly, 
*• or for widow* s vails ^ &c. if fo, 'twas a^(ff/> 
** ^W thought" 

Ver. 26. ^^ —That wear the royal honour r^ 
andincreafe the year — What's meant by m- 
creqfing the year ? Did the gods or goddejfes 
add more months^ or ^^j, or i&^^rj to it ? 
*' Or how can arva tueri — fignify to wear 
** rural honours ? Is this to tranjlate, or abtifi 
** an author ? The next couplet are borrowed 
^* from Ogylby^ I fuppofci becaufe /^ /^ //^tf 
^* purpofe than ordinary/' 

Vcr. 33. ^* Tift^ patron of the worlds and 
Rome's peculiar guard — Idle, and none of 
Vtrgifs, np more than the fenfe of ihcpre^ 
*' cedent couplet j fo again, he interpolates 
^* Virgil with that and the round circle of the 
^^ year to guide powerful of hlefjings, which thou 
VHrew^ around. A ridiculj^us Latinifm^ 

19 5* aft* 
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<' and an impirtment addition ; indeed the 
** whole period is but one piece of abfurdity 
^^ and noi^efijfe^ as thofc who hf. it with the 
^ original muO: iind«'' 



Ver. 42, 43. ^* -4>r^ Neptune jf&r^ r^gn 
^^ thefts ofibefea. Was jhe cmftd or ie&- 
♦* tator there f Andivatry ^irgufs for tby iei 
^* Jhalljirive. Both abfurd intjerpohthu^.*' 

. Vcr, 47, 48. " Wber^ in tbf void of betrom 
^^afJaceisfr^. AJbi happy i>-^^^ were /^^ 
^^ place for thee ! But where is tbat void 9 
^ Or what does our tranflator ooiean by^ it ? 
^^ He knows what Ovid ^siys Qod6^^ to pro* 
vent fuch a tro/^ in heaven ; perhaps^ this 
was then forgotten : hut Fsrgil talks moisQ 
^^fenfibly." 

• 

Ver. 49, *^ Tbefcorpion ready to receive thy 
^* j5?«v. No, he would not then have g&tien 
♦' mtifbis wcy fo faft,'* 
. 

Ver, 56. ^^ The Priferpine ^e&s ber fiknt 
*'^/— ^What made ber then fo i^/f^i^ with 
•* Afcalapbus^ for pKe?cntin|; her return i 
♦* She was now DMis'd to Patience under thl 

^i deter^ 
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'* Jetermmatwis (f fate, ra^r tSttmJmd of 

Ver. 61^ 2, p '^ Pity the foet's^ mi the 
^* fiG^hmmts cartu Inttreft thy gf^ainefs m 
^* our mean ^airj. And ufif tbjjklf betuim ti^ 
^* bear MKT friers. Which is iiich a iirretch« 
^* cd perverfion of FirpT^ noble tkmgbt a» 
^' ^iCTtfr/ would have blufh'd at; but Mr* 
^' Ogytby maJQes as iooie aiuendb^ by liis 
^ better lines ; 

O whcrefoc'er thoii art, from thence incline. 
And gratit allHtance to my bold defign f 
P^ty with me, poor hii(bandmen*s a^irs. 
And now, as if tranflated, Jaear oyr prajners. 

^* This hfenfe^ and to tbefurpofti the otfacr« 
^* ^oox^miflakm Jlvffy 

Such were the ftridures of Milbourne, 
who found few abettors ; and of whom it 
inay be reafonably imagined, that many wlio 
favoured his defign were afhanxed of his in* 
iblence* 

When admiration had fubfided, tlie tran-t 
Ration was more coolly examined^ and fonn<| 
}ike all othersi to be fometimes erroneous^ 

s»4 
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and fometimes licentious. Thofe who could 
find faults^ thought they could avoid them ; 
and Dr. Brady attempted in blank verfe a 
tranflation of the Eneid» which> when drag- 
|[ed into the world, did not live long enough 
to cry. I have never feen it 5 but that fuch 
a verfion there is, or has been, perhaps fome 
•Id catalogue informed me. 

With not much better fuccefs, Trapp, 
when his Tragedy and his Preledions had 
given him reputation, attempted another 
blank veriion of the Eneid ; to which, not- 
withftanding the flight regard with which it 
was treated, he had afterwards perfeverance 
enough tQ add the Eclogues and Georgicks. 
His book may continue its exiilence as long 
as it is the clandefline refuge of fchool* 
hoys. 

Since the Englifh ear has been accuftomed 
to the mellifluence of Pope's numbers, and 
the didion of poetry has become more fplcn- 
did, new attempts have been made to tranf-* 
]ate Virgil; and all his works have been at- 
tempted by men better qualified to contend 
Y^lth Drydcn, J will oot engage myfelf in 
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an invidious comparifon by oppofing one 
paiiage to another; a work of which thcrd 
would be no end^ and which might be often 
oficnfive without ufe, 

ft 

It is not by comparing line with line that 
the merit of great works is to be eillmated^ 
but by thfeir general e6feifts and ttltimace. re- 
fult. It is eafy to note a weak line^ and 
write one more vigorous in its place; to find 
a happinefs of expreilion in the original and 
tranfplant it by force into the verfion : but 
what is given to the parts^ may be fubdudted 
from the wholt, and the reader may be 
weary^ though the critick may commend. 
Works of imagination excel by their allure- 
ment and delight ; by their power of attra£k« 
ing and detaining the attention. That book ia 
good in vain, which the reader throws away« 
He only is the maAer^ who keeps the mind 
in pleaiing captivity ; whofe pages are perufed 
with eagernefst and in hope of new pleafuie 
are perufed again ; and whofe conclufioo is 
perceived with an eye of forrow^ fuch as the 
traveller cafts upon departing day. 

By his proportion of this predomination 
I will confent that Dryden fhould be tried ; 

of 
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•f this, which, in oppoiition to reafonj makes 
Ariofto the darling and the pride of Italy ; 
of thist which, in defiance of criticifm^ 
continues Shakipeare the iavereign of the 
drama. 

. Hii faift work was his Fables f in which he 
gave us the firft example of a mode of writ« 
ing which the Italians call refaccimento^ a 
renoTSttionof andent writers, by modernizing 
tiieir language* Thus the old poem of Boi-^ 
Mrdo has be^i new^drei&d by Domerikhi and 
Bimi. The woiics of Chaucer, upon which 
tfai? kind of rejuvenefcence has been beftow^ 
ed by Dryden, require little criticifm« t The 
tale of the cock ieems hardly worth revival }. 
and die ftofy iAFalamon and Arcite^ contain- 
ing an aAion unfuitable to the times in which 
it is placed, can hardly be fuffered to pafs 
without cenfure of the hyperbolical com« 
mendation which Dryden has given it in the 
general Preface, and in a poetical Dedicatibn, 
a piece where his original fondnefs of remote 
conceits feems to have revived. 

Of the three pieces borrowed from fioc« 
cace^ Sigifmtmda may be defended by the cele- 
brity 
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bri^ of the ftory. ^be^dori tad HtOMid^ 
though it contains not orach moral, yet af«« 
&rded opportunities of ftriking defcription. 
And Cynum was formerly a tsde of fuch re^ 
putation, that, at the remal of letterg, if 
was tranilated into Latin by one of the 
Beroalds. 

Whatever fubjeAs iftnplc^ed his peif , he 
was fflll improring our meafurea attd embel^t 
lifhing our language. 

tn Ais volume are interfperfed fome fliort 
original poems, which, with his prologues, 
epilogues, and fohgs, may be comprifed in 
Congreve's remark, that even thofe, if he 
had written nothing elfe, would have enti* 
tied him to the praife of excellence in his 
kind. 

One compofition muft however be diftin- 
guiflied. The ode for St. Cecilia's Day, per- 
haps the laft effort of his poetry, has been 
always confidered as exhibiting the higheft 
flight of fancy, and the exadeft nicety of 
art. This is allowed to ftand without a rival. 
If indeed there is any excellence beyond it> 

5 "* 
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1/1 fome other of Drydcn's. works that excel- 
lence muft be found. Compared with the 
Ode on Killigrew, it may be pronounced 
perhaps fuperiour in the whole ; but without 
any fingle part, equal to the firft ftanza of 
iht other. ... 

It is faid to have coft Dryden a fortnight's 
labour $ but it does not want its negligen- 
<;es : fome of the lines are without' corre- 
fpondent rhymes ; a defeft, which I never 
detected but after an acquaintance of many 
years, and which the enthufiafm of the wai- 
ter might hinder him from perceiving, 

• « 

His lafl ftanza has lefs emotion than the 
former ; but is not lefs elegant in the dic- 
tion. The conclufion is vitiqus \ the mufick 
%i Timotbeusy which raifed a mortal to the 
Jkies^ had only a metaphorical power ; that 
of Cecilia, which drew an angel down, had a 
real cfFed : the crown . therefore could nQt 
reafonably be divided. 
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In a general furvcy of Dryden's labours, 
he appears to have a mind very comprehcn- 
iive by nature, and much enriched with ac«> 
quired knowledge. His compofitions are 
the efFeds of a vigorous genius operating 
upon large materials. 

■ 

The power that pre(iominated in his in-* 
telledtual operations, was rather ftrong reafon 
than quick fenfihility. l)pon all occafions 
that were prefentedj he ftudied rather than 
felt, and produced Sentiments not fuch as 
Nature enforces, but meditation fupplies. 
With theiimple and elemental paflions, ^as 
they fpring feparate in the mind, he feems 
not much acquainted ; and feldom defcribes 
them but as they are complicated by the 
various relations of Society, and confu&d in 
the tumults and agitations of life. 

What he fiiys of love may contribute to 
the explanation of his character : 

. . Love various minds does varioufly inTpire i 
It ftirs in gentle bofoms gentle fire, 
Like thatof incenfe on the al|ar laid -^ 
But raging flames tempeftuous fouls invade; 
Vol. 11. N Afire 
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A fire which every windy pafllon blows, 
Wi(h pride it mpynts^ or with icvengc it glowSf 

Drydcn's was not one of the gentle Bofams: 
Love^ as it fubiifts in itfelf, with no tendency 
but to the perfon loved, and wifhing only 
for correipondent kindnefs; fuch love as 
fhuts out all other intereft; the Love of the 
Golden Age> was too foft and fubtle to put 
his faculties in motion. He hardly conceiv* 
ed it but in its turbulent efFervefcence 
with fome other defires ; when it was in- 
flamed by rivalry, or obftrudted by difficul- 
ties : when it invigorated ambition, or ex- 
aiperated revenge. 

He is therefore, with all his variety of ex- 
cellence, not often pathetick ; and had (o 
little fenfibility of the power of effiifions 
purely natural, that he did not efteem them 
in others. Simplicity gave him no pleafure; 
gnd for die firft part of his life he looked on 
Otway with contempt, though at laft, in- 
deed very late, he confefled that in his pby 
iAere was Nature, wbicb is the chief beauty • 

m 

We do not always know our own motives. 
I am not certain whether it was not rather 

5 ^ 
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the difficulty which he found ki exhibiting 
the genuine operations of the heart, than a 
fervile fubmii&on to an injudicious audience, 
that filled his plays with falie magnificence. 
It was neceiTary to fix attention i and the 
mind can be captivated only by recoUedtion, 
or by curiofityi by reviving former thoughts, 
or imprefling new: fentences weVe readier at 
his call than images i he could more eaiily 
fill the ear with fome iplendid novelty, thaa 
awaken thofe ideas that flumber in the heart. 

The favourite exercife of his mind was 
ratiocination ; and, that argument might not 
be too foon at an end, he delighted to talk 
of liberty and necef&ty, defliny and cbntin-* 
gence ; thefe ^e difcufles in the Isuiiguage of 
the fchool with fo much profundity,^ that the 
terms which he ufes are feldom underftood. 
It is indeed learnings but learning out of 
place. 

When once he had engaged himfelf ia dif-* 
putation, thoughts flowed in on either fide: 
he was now no longer at a lofs ; he had al- 
ways argument at command; veriaque frovs^ 
fam reflir— give him matter for his verfe, and 
he finds without difficulty V4^rfef«rbis matter* 

N ^ In 
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. • . • • ... . 

In Comedy, for which he profefle^ him- 
felf not naturally qualified^ the mirth which 
he excites will perhaps not be found To much 
to arife from any original humour^ or pecu« 
liafity of chzrzGtcr nicely diftingui(hed and 
diligently purfued, as from incidents and 
circumftances, artifices and furprizes $ from 
jefts of aftion rather than of fentiment. What 
he had of humorous or paffionate^ he feemsi 
to have had not from nature, but from other 
poets ; if not always as a plagiary^ at leaft 
as an imitator. 

. Next to argument, his delight was in wild 
and daring fallies of fentiment, in the irregu* 
lar and excentrick violence of wit. He de-» 
lighted to tread upon the brink of meaning, 
where light and darknefs begin to mingle i 
to approach the precipice of abfurdity, and 
hover over the abyfs of unideal vacancy. 
This inclination fometimes produced non^ 

fcnfe, which he knew ; as, 

* • 

Move fwiftly, fun, and fly a lover's pace, 
licave weeks and months behind thee in thy race. 

Amaricl flics 

To guard tjice from the derrtons of the air j 

My flaming fword above them to difplay, 

All kem, and ground upon the edge of day< 

And 
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And fbmetimes it iflued in abfurdities, of 
which perhaps he was not confcious : 

Then we upon our orb's la(( verge fliall gq^ 
And fee the ocean leaning on the fky i 

From thence our roUing i^eighbours w? Ih^U 
know. 

And on the Jynar world fccurely pry. 

Thefe lines have no meaning ; but may we 
not iky, in inutation of Cowley on another 
bpok, 

*Tis fo like fenfe 'twill fenrc the turn as well ? 

This endeavour after the grand and the 
new, produced many fentiments either great 
or bulky, and many images either juft or 
fplendid ; 

I am as free as.Nature firft made m^n. 
Ere the bafe laws of fervitude began. 
When wild in woods the noble favage ran. 

•^'Tis but becaufe the Living death qe'er knew. 
They fear to prove it as a thing that's new ; 
Let me th' experiment before you try, 
ril ihow you firft how eafy 'tis to die* 

^-Thcrc with a foreft of their darts he ftrove. 
And ftood like O^amus defying Jove ; 
With his broad fword the boldeft bestitig down. 
^ JVhile Fate grew pale left he fhould win the town, 

N 3 Ancl 
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And turned the iron kaves of his dark book 
To make (i^ dooms^i ortnend what it miftook. 

—I beg no pity for this mouldering clay •, 

For if you give it burial, there it takes 

Poflelfion of your earth ; 

If burnt, and fcatter'd in the air, the* winds 

That ftrew my duft diffufe my royalty. 

And fpread me o'er your clioic i for wh^e qne 

aiaom 
Of mine (ball light, know there Sebaftian reigns. 

Of thefe quotations the two firfl may be al- 
lowed to be great, the two latter only tumid. 

Of fuch feledtipn ther^ is no end* I ^Al 
9dd only a few more paiTages ; of which the 
firfl, though it may perhaps not be quite 
clear in profe, is not too obfcure for poetry, 
as the meaning that it has is noble : 

No, there is a neceflity in Fate, 
Why ftill the brave bold man is fortunate ; 
He keeps his objeA ever full in fight, 
And that jdTvirance holds him firm and right*; 
True, 'tis a narrow way that leads 
Bq(: right l^pie there is no precipice 
Fear makes men look 9fide^ and 
ingmiis. 
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' Of the itnageft Which tiie t«»o fbDo«rifig 
citations afFord, thb ^tA is elegant* the ^ 
cond magnificent ; whether either be jufl^ 
let the reader judge : 

What precious drops arc thefe. 
Which filently each other's track purfue. 
Bright as young diamonds in their bfiiDt deW f 

— Rcfign ydur caftle--* 
^-Entert brave Sir; for when you fycdk the 

word^ 
The gates (hall open of their own accord ; 
The genius of the place its Lord fhall meet^ 
And bow its towery forehead at your feet. 

Thefe burfts of extravagance* Dryden calls 
the DaUlabs of the Theatre ; and Qwn$ that 
many noify lines of Maxamin and Almanzor 
call out for vengeance upon himi but / 
knew, &ys he, tbdt tbey were bad enough to 
pleqfe, even when I wnote them. There it 
furely reafon to fufped that ho pleafed him* 
felf as well an his audience i and that thefe^ 
like the harlots of other men* had his lovci 
though not his approbation* 

N4 «! 
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' He had fometiaes faults of « kfs generous 
and fplendid kind. He makes, like almoft 
all other poet5» very frequent ufc of Mytho«» 
logy, and fometimes conneds religion and 
fable too clofely without diftin^on. 

He defceads to difplay his knowledge 
with pedantick oftentation ; as whenj in 
tranflating Virgil, he fays, tack to the larboard 
•—find veer Jiarboardi and talks, in another 
work, of virtue J^ooming before the wind. His 
vanity now and then betrays his ignorance : 

They Nature's king thro\)gh }^aci|re*s opticks 

Reversed they view'd him leflcn'd to their ^yts. 

He had heard of reverfing a telefeope, and 
unluckily reverfes the object. 

He is fometimes unexpededly mean« 
When he defcribes the Supreme Being as 
moved b^ prayer to flop tihe Fire of LoQdgoi, 
what is his expreffioa ? 

A hollow cryftal pyramid he takesi, ' 
In firmamental w^ter^ dippM above. 

Of this a broad eutinguijhen he makes. 

And hoods the fiaip^s that to their quarry 

* ftrove. 

When 
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When '. he defcribes the Laft D^y, and the 
deciiive tribunal^ he intermingles this 
image: 

When rattling bones together fly, 
' From the four quarters of the flcy. 

It was indeed never in his power to refift 
the temptation of a jeft. In his Elegy on 
Cromwell r 

No fooner was the Frenchman's cauic cmbrac'd; 
Than the light Mmfieur the grave Jbcn out- 
weigh'd; 
. His fortune tum'd the fcalc-^ 

He had a vanity unworthy of his abilities ; 
to {hew, as may be fufpe&ed^ the rank of 
the company with whom he lived, by the 
ufe of French words, which had then crept 
into converfation ; fuch zsJraicJbeur for cooU 
ne/s, fougue for turbulence^ and a few more, 
none of which the language has incorporated 
or retained. They continue only where they 
ftood firil, perpetual warnings to future in- 
novators. 

Thefe . are his faults of affedation ; his 
faults of negligence are beyond recital. Such 

is 
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is the unevenncfs of his compofitions^ that 
ten lines are ieldom Ibund together without 
fomething of which the reader is afhamed. 
Diyden was no rigid judge of his cn/m 
pages ; he feldom Aruggled after fupreme 
excellence^ but fhatched in hafte what was 
within his reach ; and when he could con* 
tent others, was himfelf contented. He did 
not keep prefent to his mind^ an idea of pure 
perfe£tion ; nor compare his works» fuch as 
they were» with what they might be made. 
He knew to whom he ihould be oppofed. 
He had more mu£ck than Waller^ more 
vigour than Denham, and more nature than 
Cowley; and from his contemporaries he was 
in no danger. Standing therefore in the 
higheft place, he had no care to rife by con- 
tending with himfelf; but while there was 
no name above his own, was willing to enjoy 
fame on the eafieft terms. 

He was no lover of labour. What he 
thought fufficient, he did not ftop to make 
better ; and allowed himfelf to leave many 
parts unfinished, in confidence that the good 
lines would overbalance the bad. What he 
had once writteui he diimifled from his 

tboti^ht^i 
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thoughts ; and^ I believe, there is no example 
Id be found of any correftipn or improve* 
ment made by him after publication. The 
haftineis of his prodaAions might be the 
eStOi of neceffity ; but his fubfequent negleA 
could hardly have any other caufe diaa im« 
patience of ftudy. 

What can be iaid of his verfification^ will 
be little more than a dilatation of the praile 
given it by Pope. 

Waller was fmootlf; but Pryden taught to joinl 

The varying verfe, the fuli-refounding h'ne, L 

The long majeftick march, and energy | 

divine. •* 

Some improvements had been already 
fnade in Englifh numbers ; but the full force 
of our language was not yet fek i the verfe 
that was - fmooth was commonly feeble. Xf 
Cowley had fometimes a finifhed line, he 
had it by chance, Dryden knew how to 
chufe the flowing and the fonorous words ; 
to vary the paufes, and adjuft the accents ; to 
diveriify the cadence, and yet preferve the 
imoothnefs of his metre* 
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. Of Triplets wd Alexandrines^ though 1\« 
did not introduce the ufe^ he eftablifhed ic 
The triplet has long fubiiftcd among us« 
pryden feems not to have traced it higher 
than to Chapn^an's Homer ; but it is to be 
found in Phaer's VirgiU written in the reign 
of Mary, and in Hall's Satires* publiflied five 
years before the deiath of Elizabeth* 

The Alexandrine was, I believe, firft ufed 
by Spenfer, for the fake of clofing his ilanza 
with a fuller found. We had a longer meafure 
of fourteen fyllables, into which the Eneid 
was tranilated by Phaer, and other works of 
the ancients by other writers; of which 
Chapman's Iliad was, I believe, the lafb. 

The two firft lines of Pbaefs third Eneid 

will exemplify this meafure t 

%. 

When Afia's date was overthrown, and Priam's 

kingdom ftout. 
All gildeft, by the power of gods above was 

rooted out. 

V. ... 

As thefe lines had their break* or catfuMf 
always at the eighth fyllable, it was thought, 

9 in 
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tft tirne^ commodious to divide them ; and 
quatrains of lines^ alternately^ confifting of 
eight and fix fyllables^ make the moft foil 
and pleafing of our lyrick meafures ; as, , 

Relcntlefs Time» deftroying power. 

Which {lone and brafs obey, 
Who giv^ft to every flying hour ^^ 

To work fome new decay. 

In the Alexandrine, when its power wa$ 
once felt, fbme poems, as Dnytons Polyol* 
Hon, were wholly written ; and fometlmes 
&e meafures of twelve and fourteen iylla* 
bles were interchanged with one another, 
Cowley was the firft that inserted the Alex- 
andrine at pleafure among the heroick lines 
of ten fyllables, and from him Dryden pro^ 
fe|Ies to have adopted it; 

■ 

. The Triplet ahd Alexandrine iie not Unl- 
Verfally approved. 5t£^//5r always cenfufed 
them, and wrote fome lines to ridicule them. 
In examining their propriety, it is to be con- 
fidered that the elfence of verfe is regularity, 
and its ornament is variety. To write verfe, 
is to diQ)ofe fyllables and founds harmo«* 
nically by fome known and fettled rule ;* a 

rule 
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rale howeiKr lax enough to fubftitute iimi<« 
litude^ for idendty^ to admit change without 
Imach of onler> and to relieve the ear without 
difappointing it« Thus a Latin hexameter 
is formed from dadyls and fpondees differ- 
ently combined ; the Engli(h herpick admits 
of acute or grave fyUables varioufly difpofed. 
The Latin never deviates into feven feet^ or 
exceeds the number of feventeen fyllables i 
|m$ the Englifh Alexandrine breaks die law^ 
fxX bounds* and furpri&s the reader with 
two fyUablqs more than he oxpedted. 

The effea of the Triplet is the lame : the 
ear has been accuftomed to expe^ a new 
rhyme in every couplet ; but is on a fuddea 
iurprifed with three rhymes togethv^ to 
which the reader could 'not accommodate 
his voiccj did he not obtain notice of the 
change from the braces of the margins* 
Surely there is fomething unikilful in the 
neceffity of fuch mechanical diredlion. 

Confidering the metrical art fimply as a 
fcience^ and conlequently excluding all 
cajQialty^ we muft allow that Triplets and 
. Alexandrines^ infertcd by caprice^ ^ are inter- 
ruptions 
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ruptions of that conflancy to which fcietice 
a/pires. And though the variety which they 
prodace may very juftly be defired, yet to 
mate our poetry ex^, there ought to be 
fome ftated mode of adnutting them* 

But till fome fuch regulation can be 
formed, I wifh them ftill to be retained in 
their prefent ftate. They are fonietimes 
grateful to the reader, and fometimes oon* 
valient to the poet. Fenton was of opinion 
that Dryden was too liberal and Pope too 
fparing in their uie* 

The rhymes of Dryden are commonly juIH 
sind he valued himfelf for his readinefs in 
finding them; but he is fometimes open to 
obje&ion. 

It is the common praftice of our poets 
to end the fccond line with a weak or grave 
fyUable : 

Together p'er the Alps mcthinks wc fly, 
Fill'd with ideas of fair Itafy. ^ 

Dryden fometimes puts the weak thyrxk 

in the firft : 

Laugh 
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Laugh all the powers that favour tyrannf^ 
And all the (landing army of the iky. 

' Sometimes he concludes a period or para« 
graph with the firil iine of a coupletj wbich^ 
though the French feem to do it without 
irregularity, always difpleafes in Englifh 
poetry. '* 

The Alexandrine, though much his fa^* 
vourite, is not always very diligently fabrir 
cated by liim. It invariably requires a break 
at the fixth fyllable ; a rule which the mo*» 
dern French poets never violate, but which 
Dry den fometimes negle&ed: 

And with paternal thunder vindicates his throne. 

Of Dryden's works it was faid^ by Pope, 
that he could feleSi from tbem better Jpecimens 
of en^ery mode of poetry than any other Englijh 
writer could fupply. Perhaps no nation ever 
ppoduced a writer that enriched his language 
with fuch variety of models. To him we 
owe the improvement, perhaps the com- 
pletion of our metre, the ^refinement of our 
language, and much of the correilnefs of 

our 
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our jfentiments. By him we were taught 
fapere &Jari^ to think naturally and exprcfs 
forcibly. He tauf ht us, that it was poffible 
to reafon in rhyme. He ihewed us the true 
bounds of a tranflator's liberty. What was 
faid of Rome, adorned by Auguftus, may be 
applied by an eafy metaphor to Englifh poe- 
try embellifhed by Dryden, lateritiam inve^ 
nitp marmoream reliquit^ he found it brick^ 
and he left it marble. 



Vol. IL O THE 
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THE invocation before the Georgicks is 
here inferted from Mr. Milbourne's verfion, 
that, according to his own propofal, his 
verfcs may be coiiipared with thofe which 
he cenfures. 

What makes the richeft tiUb^ beneath what figns 
To plougby and when to match your ekns and vinesi 
What care vfith flocks and what with herds agrees. 
And all the management of frugal bees^ 
I iing, Macenas ! Ye immenfely clear^ 
Vaft orbs of light which guide the rolling year ; 
Bacchus^ and mother Ceres^ if by you 
We fat'ning com for hungry majl purfue. 
If, uught by you, we firft the clufter prcft, 
And tbin cold ftr earns mxh fpritely juice refreflit. 
Yt fawns the prcfcnt numens of the field. 
Woodtrfmpbs ^ndfawnSy your kind affiftance yield. 
Your gifts I fing! and thou, at whofe fear'd ftroke 
From rending earth the fiery courfer broke. 
Great Neptune^ O affift my artful fong \ 
And thou to whom the woods and groves belong, 
Whole fndwy heifers on her flowVy plains 
In mighty herds the C^an IJle maintains ! 
Patty happy fhepherd, if thy cares divine. 
E'er to improve thy Menalus incline ; 
Leave thy hycaan wood and native grove^ 
And with thy lucky fmiles our work approve I 

Be 
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ie Pallas too, fwtet oil's inventor^ kind ; 
And he, who firft the crooked plough de(ign*d ! 
Syhanus^ god of all the woods appear, 
Whofc hands a new-drawn tender cyprefs bear I 
Ye gods and gDddeJfes who e'er with love. 
Would guard our paftures, and our fields im- 
prove ! 
You^ who new plants from unfoWn lands fupply ^ 
And with condenfihg clouds obfcure the Iky, 
Arid drop 'em foftly thence in fruitful Ihowers, 
Aflift my enterprize, ye gentler powers I 

And thou, great Cir/S^r/ though we know not 

yet 
Among what; gods thou'lt fix thy lofty (eat. 
Whether thou'lt be the kind tutelar god 
Of thy own Rome \ or with thy awful nod. 
Guide the vaft world, while thy great hand' 

Ihall bear 
The fruits and feafons of the turning year. 
And thy bright brows thy mother's myrtles 

wear: 

Whether thou'lt all the boundlefs ocean fway. 
And fea-mcn only to thyfelf (hall pray, 
Tbuky the farcheft ifland, kneel to thee. 
And, that thou may'ft her fon by marriage be, 
^ethys will for the happy purchafe yield 
To make a dowry of her watry field 5 
Whether thou'lt add to heaven a brighter Jign^ 
And o'er t\icfummer months ferenely fhine ; 

O 2 Where 
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Where between Cancer and Erigonej 
There yet remains a fpacious room for ther^ 
Where the hot Scorpion too his arms declines. 
And more to thee than half his arch refigns; 
Whatever thou'lt be 5 for fure the realms bclo\v 
No juft pretence to thy command can fliow : 
No fuch ambition fways thy vaft defires. 
Though Greece her own Elyjian fields admires. 
And now, at laft, contented Proferpine 
Can all her mother's earneft prayers detlinc. 
Whatever thouMt be, O guide our gentle couiie. 
And with thy fmiles our bold attempts enforce ^ 
With me th'unknowing rujiics* wants relieve, 
And, though on earth, our facrcd vows receive F 



MR. 
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MR. DRYDEN, having received from 
Rymerhis Remarks on the Tragedies ofthelajl 
Age, wrote obfervations on the blank leaves i 
which, having been in the poflcflion of Mr, 
Garrick, arc by his favour communicated to 
the publick^ that no particle of Dryden may 
be loft. 



•* That we may the lefs wonder why pity 
' and terror are not now the only fprings on 
' which our tragedies move, and that Shak- 
' fpeare may be more excufed, Rapin con- 

* fefles that the French tragedies now all 

* run on the tendre ; and gives the reafon, 

* becaufe love is the paffion which moft 

* predominates in our* fouls, and that there- 

* fore the paffions reprefented become infi- 

* pid, unlefs they are conformable to the 
' thoughts of the audience. But it is to be 

* concluded that this paffion works not now 

* amongft the French fo ftrongly as the other 

* two did amongft the ancients. Amongft 

* us, who have a ftronger genius for writing, 
' the operations from the writing are much 
' ftronger : for the raifing of Shakfpcare's 

paflions is more from the excellency of 
the words and thoughts, than the juftnefs 

3 ^'of 
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'^ of the occafion ; and |f he has been able 
^' to pick fipgle occaiions^ he has never 
'* founded the whole rcafonably : yet, by the 
" genius of poetry in writing, he has fuc- 
*' ceeded. 

'* Rapin attributes more to the diSfio^ that 
** is, to the words and difcourfe of a tragedy, 
'^ than Ariftotle has done, who places theni 
" in thelaft rapk of beauties j perhaps, only 
^* laft in order, becaufe they are the laft 
•' produdt of the defign, of the difpofition or 
** connexion of its parts ; of the chj^ra<9:ers, 
** of the manners of thofe chara(fters, and of 
** the thoughts propeeding from thofe manr 
** ncrs. Rapin's words are remarkable : 'Tis 
** not the admirable intrigue, the furprifing 
** events, and extraordinary incidents, that 
** make the beauty of a tragedy ; 'tis the 
** difcourfes, when they are natural and paft 
^* fionate : fo are Shakfpeare's. 

^* The parts of a poem, tragick or hero- 
f* ick, are, 

** I . The ftble itfclf. 

^* 2. The order or manner of its contri- 
f* vance, in relation of the parts to the whole. 

" 3- The 
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*' 3. The manners^ or decency of the cha- 
*' rasters, infpeaking or afting what is proper 
** for them, and proper to be (hewn by the 
** poet* 

** 4. The thoughts which exprefs the 
" manners. 



$€ 



" 5. The words which exprefs thofe 
thoughts. 



*• In the laft of thefe. Homer excels Vir- 
" gil 9 Virgil all other ancient poets ; and 
'^ Shakfpeare all modern poets. 

" For the fecond of thefe, the order : the 
** meaning is» that a fable ought tp have a 
'^ beginning, middle, and an end, all jufl 
^^ and natural : fo that that part, e. g. which 
** is the middle, could not naturally be the 
'^ beginning or end^ and fo of the reil: : all 
*' depend on one another, like the links of a 
'* curious chain. If terror and pity are only 
** to be raifed, certainly this author follows 
*' Ariftotle's rules, and Sophocles' and Euri« 
^* pides's example : but joy may be raifed 
'* too, and that doubly ; either by feeing a 
^* wicked man punifhed, or a good man at 

O 4 ^Maft 
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" laft fortunate ; or perhaps indignation, to 
** fee wickednefs profperous and goodnels 
** dcpreflcd : both thefe may be profitable 
'* to the end of tragedy, reformation of man- 
*^ ners ; but the laft improperly, only as it 
'^ begets pity in the audience : though Ari- 
*' ftotlc, I confefs, places tragedies of this 
" kind in the fccond form. 

** He who undertakes to anfwcr this ex- 
** cellent critique of Mr. Rymer, in behalf 
** of our Englifli poets againft the Greek, 
*^ ought to do it in this manner. Either by 
^* yielding to him the greateft part of what 
** he contends for, which confifts in this, 
** that the ixv&o^, i. e. the defign and condu<ft 
^* of it, is more conducing in the Greeks ta 
** thofe ends of tragedy, which Ariftotle and 
*^ he propoff, namely, to caufe terror and 
*^ pity ; yet the granting this does not fet 
^* the Greeks above the Englifh poets. 

'* But the anfwerer ought to prove two 
^* things : firft, that the fable is not the 
^* greateft m after-piece of a tragedy, though 
** it be the foundation of it. 

^^ Secondly^ 
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'* Secondly, That other ends as fuitable to 
^ the nature of tragedy may be found in the 
*' Englifh, which were not in the Greek, 

^* Ariftotle places the fable firft ; not quatul 
*^ dignitatem^ fed quoad fundament urn : for a 
*^ fable, never fo movingly contrived to thoic 
*' ends of his, pity and terror, will operate 
*' nothing on our afFeftions, except the cha- 
*' radlers, manners, thoughts, and words are 
" fuitable. 

** So that it remains for Mr. Rymer to 
prove, that in all thjfe, or the greateft 
part of them, wc are inferior to Sophocles 
^* and Euripides : and this he has offered at, 
^' in fome meafure ; but, I think, a little 
" partially to the ancients. 

« 

" For the fable itfelf ; 'tis in the Englifli. 
" more adorned with epifodes, and larger 
'* than in the Greek poets \ confequently 
" more diverting. For, if the action be but 
** one, and that plain, without any counter- 
" turn of defign or epifode, /. e. under-plot, 
'* how cai> it be fo pleafing as the Engli(h, 

** which 



c/ 
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** which have both under-plot and a turned 
^* defign, which keeps the audience in expcc- 
<* tation of the cataftrophe ? whereas in the 
** Greek poets we fee through the whole de- 
*^ fign at firft. 

• " For the charafters, they are neither fo 
** many nor fo various in Sophocles and Eu- 
<* ripides, as in Shakfpeare and Fletcher ; 
«* only they are more adapted to thofe ends 
" of tragedy which Ariftotle commends to 
« us, pity and terror. 

<* The manners flow from the charaders^ 
^ and confequently muft partake of their ad- 
*« vantages and difad vantages. 

*• The thoughts and words, which are the 
" fourth and fifth beauties of tragedy, are 
'< certainly more noble and niore poetical in 
** the Englifh than in the Greek, which ' 
'* muft be proved by comparing them, fome- 
'^ what more equitably than Mr. Rymerhas 
^* done. 

<< After all, v^e need not yield that the 
'' Englifli way is lefs conducing to move pity 

^* and 
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'* and terror, becaufe they often fhew virtue 
'' oppreflcd and vice punifhed : where they 
^' do not both, or either^ they ^re not to be 
'• defended* 

** And if we ihould gf ant that the Greeks 
^* performed this better, perhaps it may ad- 
^* mit of difpute, whether pity and terror are 
'* either the prime, or at leaft the only ends 
^* of tragedy. 

** 'Tis pot enough that Ariftotle has faid 
^* fo ; for Ariftotle drew his models of tra- 
^* gedy from Sophocles and Euripides ; and, 
^* if he had fcen ours, might have changed 
" his mind. And chiefly we have to fay 
^' (what I hinted on pity and terror, in the 
" laft paragraph fave one), that the punifh- 
^* ment of vice and reward of virtue are the 
'' moft adequateends of tragedy, becaufe moft 
^' conducing to good example of life. Now 
pity is not fo eafily niifed for a criminal, 
and the ancient tragedy always reprefents 
its chief perfon fuch, as it is for an in- 
•^ nocent man ; and the fufFering of inno- 
" cence and punifhment of the offender is 
** of the nature of Englifh tragedy : contra- 

'' rily. 
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*' rily, in the Greek, innocence is unhappy 
** often, and the offender efcapes. Then we 
** are not touched with the fufferings of any 
** fort of men fo much as of lovers 5 and 
*^ this was almoft unknown to the ancients : 
** fo that they neither adminiftered poetical 
juftice, of which Mr. Rymer boafts, fo* 
well as we 5 neither knew they the beft 
** common place of pity, which is love. 

" He therefore unjuftly blames us for not 
** building on what the ancients left us ; for 
*' it fccms, upon consideration of the prc- 
** mifes, that we have wholly finiflicd what 
•^ they began* 

'^ My judgement on this piece is this, that* 
** it is extremely learned; but that the au- 
*' thor of it is better read in the Greek than 
" in the Englifh poets : that all writers 
** ought to ftudy this critique, as the beft 
** account I have ever feen of the ancients : 
" that the model of tragedy he has here given, 
*' is excellent, and extreme corre<S ; but 
" that it is not the only model of all tragedy, 
*' becaufe it is too much circumfcribed in 
" plot, tbaradlers, &c, and laftly, that wo 

** may 
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*' may be taught here juftly to admire and 
•' imitate the ancients, without giving them 
*' the preference with this author, in preju- 
** dice to our own country. 

•* Want of method in this excellent trea- 
** tife, makes the thoughts of the author 
** fometimes obfcure. 

*' His meaning, that pity and terror are to 
'^ be moved, is, that they are to be moved as 
** the means conducing to the ends of tra« 
" gedy, which are pleafure and inftrudion* 

** And thefe two ends may be thus diftin«- 
** guifhcd. The chief end of the poet is to 
** pleafe ; for his immediate reputation dc- 
** pends on it. 

*' The great end of the poem is to inftru£t, 
'' which is performed by making pleafure the 
*• vehicle of that inftru6tion ; for pocfy is 
*^ an art, and all arts are made to profit. 
" Rapin. 

•* The pity, which the poet is to labour 

^* for, is for the criminal^ not for thofe or 

10 '* him 
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^'•him whom he has murdered^ or who have 
** been the occaiion of the tragedy. The 
terror is likewife in the punifhment of the 
fkmt criminal ; who^ if he be reprefented 
** too great an offender, will not be pitied : 
'^ if altogether innocent^ his punifhment will 
*' be unjuft. 

** Another obfcurity is, where he fays So- 
,^^ phocles perfeded tragedy by introducing 
V the third adtor; that is, he meant, three 
^^ kinds of adtion s one company finging, of 
^^ another playing on the mufick j a third 
** dancing. 

«* To make a true judgement in this com- 
^^ petition betwixt the Greek poets and the 
*^ Englifh, in tragedy : 

** Confider, firft, how Ariftotle has de- 
*^ fined a tragedy. Secondly, what he affigns 
♦* the end of it to be. Thirdly, what he 
" thinks the beauties of it. Fourthly, the 
** means to attain the end propofed. 

** Compare the Gr^k autd Engliih tragick 
** poets juftly, and without partiality, ac- 
*^ cording to thofe rules* 

** Then 
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^« Then fecondly, confider whether Ari- 
'^ ftotle has. made a juft definition of tragedy ; 
^* of its parts, of its ends, and of its beau- 
*^ ties ; and whether he^ having not feen any 
<* others but thofe of Sophocles, Euripides, 
*^ &c. had or truly could determine what all 
^^ the excellences of tragedy are, and where* 
^' in they confift. 

^* Next ihew in what ancient tragedy was 
^^ deficient : for example, in the narrownefs 
*^ of its plots, and fewnefs of peribns, and 
*^ try whether that be not a fault in the 
Greek poets; and whether their excel* 
lency was fo great, when the variety was 
«* vifibly fo little 5 or whether what they 
** did was not very cafy to do* 

f^ Then make a judgement on what the 
*^ Englifh have added to their beauties : as, 
" for example, not only more plot, but alfo 
^* new pafiions ; as, namely, that of love, 
** fcarce touched on by the ancients, except 
*' in this one example of Phaedra, cited by 
** Mr, Rymer ; and in that how (hort they 
*' were of Fletcher 1 

7 *' Prove 
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" Prove alfo that love, being an heroick 
" pailion, is fit for tragedy, which cannot be 
*' denied, becaufe of the example alledged of 
*' Phaedra; and how far Shakfpcare has out* 
^* done them in friendfhip, 6cc. 

*' To return to the beginning of this en- 
** quiry ; con/ider if pity and terror be 
♦' enough for tragedy to move : and I be- 
** lieve, upon a true definition of tragedy, it 
** will be found that its work extends far- 
*' ther, and that it is to reform manners, by 
*^ a delightful reprefentatidn of human life 
** in great pcrfons, by way of dialogue. If 
** this be true, then not only pity and terror 
** are to be moved, as the only means to bring 
** us to virtue, but generally love to virtue 
^* and hatred to vice; by (hewing the rc- 
^* wards of one, and punifhmcnts of the 
** other ; at leaft, by rendering virtue always 
^^ amiable, tho' it be fhewn unfortunate; 
and vice deteflable, tho' it be fhcwn tri- 
umphant. 



€€ 



•* If, then, the encouragement of virtue 
** and difcouragement of vice be the proper 
" ends of poetry in tragedy, pity and teror, 

*' though 
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'* though good means, are not the only. For 
** all the paffions, in their tarns, are to be 
*' fet in a ferment : as joy, anger, love, fear, 
'* are to be ufed as the poet's common- 
places ; and a general concernment for the 
principal adtors is to be raifed, by making 
** them appear fuch in their charadters, their 
** words, and adions, as will intereft the 
** audience in their fortunes. 

*' And if, after 2II, in a larger fenfe, pity 
** comprehends this concernment for the 
" good, and terror includes deteftation for the 
" bad, then let us confider whether theEnglifli 
" have not anfwered this end of tragedy, as 
** well as the ancients, or perhaps better* 

•* And here Mr.Rytner's objedions againft 
" thefe plays arc to be impartially weighed, 
** that we may fee whether they are of 
" weight enough to turn the balance againft 
** our countrymen. 



*' 'Tis evident thofe plays, which he ar- 
raigns, have moved both thofe paffions in 
a high degree upon the ftage. 



4( 
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To give the glory of this away from the 
poet, and to place it upon the adlors, feems 
** unjuft. 

*^ One redfon is, bccaufe whatever adtors 
*' they have found, the event has been the 
" fame ; that is, the fame paffions have been 
*' always moved : which fhews, that there is 
** fome thing of force and merit in the plays 
*Vthemfelves, conducing to the defign of 
*' raifingthefe two paffions: and fuppofe them 
*' ever to have been excellently aiSed, yet 
** adtion only adds grace, vigour, and more 
** life, upon the ftage ; but cannot give it 
•* wholly where it is not firft. But fecond- 
*My, 1 dare appeal to thofe who have never 
" feen them afted, if they have not found 
*• thefe two paffions moved within them : 
^« and if the general voice will carry it, Mr, 
" Rymer's prejudice will take off his fmgle 

*« teftimony. 

" This, being matter of fadt, is reafonably 
*• to be eftablifhed by this appeal ; as if one 
" man fays 'tis night, the reft of the world 
'* conclude it to be day ; there needs no far- 
** ther argument againft him, that it is fo. 

" If 

10 " 
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" If he urgc> that the general tafte is de- 
** pravedy his arguments to prove this can at 
*' beft but evince that our poets took not the 
** beft vray to raife thofe paflions; but experi- 
** cnce proves againft him, that thefe means, 
** which they have ufed, have been fuccefs* 
*• ful, and have produced them. 

** And one reafon of that fuccefs is, in my 
" opinion, this, that Shakfpeare and Fletcher 
" have written to the genius of the age and 
•' nation in which they lived ; for though 
*' nature, as he objects, is the fame in all 
" places, and reafon too the fame ; yet the 
** climate, the age, the difpofition of the 
** people, to whom a poet writes, may be fo 
different, that what pleafcd the Greeks 
would not fatisfy an Englifh audience. 
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** And if they proceeded upon a founda- 

^* tion of truer reafon to pleafe the Atheniv. 

" ans than Shakfpeare and Fletcher to pleafc 

*' the Engliih, it only (hews that the Athc- 

** nians were a niore judicious people ; but 

** the poet's bufinefs is certainly to pleaffe 

'^ the audience. 

Pa '* Whether 
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** Whether our Engllfli audieflce have 
" been pleafed hitherto with acorns, as 
*' he calls it, or with bread, is the next 
** queftionj that is, whether the means 
*^ which Shakfpeare and Fletcher have ufed 
** in their plays to raife thofe paffions before 
'* named, be better applied to the ends by 
" the Greek poets than by them. And per- 
*• haps we fhall not grant him this wholly : 
*• let it be granted that a writer is not to 
'* run down with the ftream, or to pleafe 
** the people by their own ufual methods^ 
^* but rather to reform their judgements, it 
^* ftill remains to prove that our theatre needs 
" this total reformation. 

" The faults, which' he has found in their 
*' defigns, are rather wittily aggravated in 
** many places than reafonably urged; and 
^' as much may be returned on the Greeks, 
** by one who were as witty as himfelf. 

"2. Theydeftroy not, if they are granted, 
'* the foundation of the fabrick ; only take 
^* away from the beauty of the fymmetry : 
'* for example, the faults in the character of 
" the King and No-king are not as he makes 

*' them. 
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** them, fuch as render him deteftable, but 
only imperfeftions which accompany hu- 
man nature, and are for the mod part ex- 
cufed by the violence of his love; fo 
that they deftroy not our pity or con- 
" cernment for him : this anfwer may be 
'* applied to moft of his objeflions of that 

** kind. 

*' And Rollo committing many murders, 
*^ when he is anfwerable but for one, is too 
" feverely arraigned by him ; for it adds to 
" our horror and deteftation of the crimi- 
" nal : and poetick juftice is not negledled 
** neither ; for we ftab him in our minds 
" for every offence which he commits -, and 
** the point, which the poet is to gain on the 
^' audience, is not fo much in the death 
"of an offender as the raifing an horror of 
" his crimes. 

*' That the criminal (hould neither be 
*' wholly guilty, nor wholly innocent, but 
^* fo participating of both as to move both 
** pity and terror, is certainly a good rule, 
'• but not perpetually to be obferved ; for 
<* that were to make all tragedies too much 

P 2 ^/ alike. 
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** alike, which objection he forcfaw, but has 
'* not fully anfwcred. 

*' To conclude, therefore ; if the plays 
** of the ancients arc more corre<flly plotted, 
** ours are more beautifully written* And 
*' if we can raife paf1ion$ asi high on worfe 
" foundations, it fhews our genius in tra- 
'^ gcdy is greater; for, in all other parts of 
^' it, the Englifti have manifeftly excelled 
'' theip." 



THE 
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THE original of the following letter 
is prefcrved in the Library at Lambeth, and 
was kindly imparted to the publick by the 
reverend Dr. Vyfe. 

Copy of an original Letter from John 
Dryden, Efqj to his fons in Italy, from 
a MS in the Lambeth Library, marked 

N^ 933- P- 56- 

{SuperJcriieJ) 

Al Illuftriffimo Sig^* 

Carlo Dryden Camariere 

d'Honore A. S. S. 

In Roma. 
Franca per Mantoua. 

*' Sept. the 3d, our ftyle. 

" Dear Sons, 
*' Being now at Sir William Bowyer's in 
*• the country, I cannot write at large, be- 
*' caufe I find myfelf fomewhat indifpofed 
*' with a cold, and am thick of hearing, ra- 
** ther worfe than I was in town, I am glad 
** to find, by your letter of July 26th, your 
<* ftyle, that you are both in health ; but 
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*' wonder you fliould think me fo negligent 
'* as to forget to give you an account of the 
'^ fhip in which your parcel is to come, I 
** have written to you two or three letters 
*' concerning it, which I have fcnt by fafe 
hands, as I told you, and doubt not but 
you have them before this can arrive to 
you. Being out of town, I have forgotten 
the fliip's name, which your mother will 
^' enquire, and put it into her letter, which 
** is joined with mine. But the maftcr*s 
*' name I remember : he is called Mr. Ralpl^ 
** Thorp; the fhip is bound to Leghorn, con- 
f figned to Mr. Peter and Mr. Tho. Ball, 
^* merchants. I am of your opinion, that by 
** Tonfon*s means almoft all our letters have 
■ ^ mifcarried for this laft year. But, however, 
** he has miffed of his defign in the Dedica- 
** tion, though he had prepared the book for 
** it; for in every figure of Eneas he has caufed 
*' him to be drawn like King William, with 
*^ a hooked nofe. After my return to town, 
f* I intend to alter a play of Sir Robert 
** Howard's, written long fince, and lately 
*' put by him into my hands : 'tis called 
f* J he Conquejl of China by the Tartars. It 

*' will 
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** wiH coft me fix weeks ftudy, with the 
probable benefit of an hundred pounds. 
In the mean time I am writing a fong for 
St. Cecilia's Feiift, who, you know, is the 
** patronefs of mufick. This is trouble- 
^' fome, and no way beneficial ; but I could 
'* not deny the Stewards of the Feaft, who 
*^ came in a body to me to defire that kind- 
^' ncky one of them being Mr. Bridgman, 
•* whofe parents are your mother's friends. 
** I hope to fend you thirty guineas between 
" Michaelmafs and Chriftmafs, of which I 
^'.will give you an account when I come to 
town. I remember the counfel you girc 
me in your letter ; but diffeqibling, though 
". lawful in fome cafes, is not my talent ; 
" yet, for your fake, I will ftruggle with the 
" plain opennefs of my nature, and keep-in 
" my juft refentments againfl that degenerate 
" order. In the mean time, I flatter not my- 
*' felf with any manner of hopes, but do my 
" duty, and fuffer for God's fake ; being af- 
** fured, beforehand, never to be rewarded, 
" though the times (hould alter. Towards; 
" the latter end of this month, September, 
" Charlies will begin to recover his perfeck 
f* health, according to his nativity, which, 

2 " cafting 
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y cafting it myfelf, I am Aire is true, and 
** all things hitherto have happened accord- 
•* ingly to the very time that I prcdiftcd 
*f them : I hope at the fame time to recover 
** more health, according to tny age. Re- 
** member, me to poor Harry, \yhofe prayers 
** I earneftly defire. My Virgil fucceeds 
** in the world beyond its defer t or my ex- 
*' peftation. You know the profits might 
"have been more; but neither my con- 
*' fcience nor my honour would fujffer me to 
*^ take them : but I never can repent of my 
*' conftancy, fince I am thoroughly per- 
'* fuaded of the juftice of the caufe for 
•* which I fufFer. It has pleafed God to 
*' raife up many friends to me amongft my 
** enemies, though they who ought to have 
** been my friends are negligent of me. I 
** am called to dinner, and cannot go on 
" with this letter, which I defire you to ex- 
** cufc j and am 

♦• Yovr moft affedionatc father. 



" John Dryde;n. 
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EDiMUND SMITH is one of thofe 
lucky writers who have, without 
much labour, attained high reputation, and 
who are mentioned with reverence rather 
for the pofleffion than the exertion of un- 
common abilities. 

Of his life little is known ; and that 
little claims no praife but what can be given 
to intelledtual excellence, feldom employed 
to any virtuous purpofe. His charaSfir, as 
given by Mr. Oldifworth, with all the par- 
tiality of friendfliip, which is faid by Dr. 
Burton to fhow what fine things me man of 

parts 
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parts can fay of another } and which> how- 
ever, comprifcs great part of what can 
be known of Mr. Smith, it is better to 
tranfcribe at once, than to take by pieces; 
I (hall fubjoin fuch little memorials as ac- 
cident has enabled me to colle(5t. 



Mr. EDMUND SMITH was the only 
fon of an eminent merchant, one Mr. Nealc, 
by a daughter of the famous baron Lech- 
mere. Some misfortunes of his father, 
which were foon after followed by his death, 
were the occafion of the fon's being left 
very young in the hands of a near relation 
(one who married Mr. Ncale's fifter) whofc 
name was Smith. 

This gentleman and his lady treated him 
as their own child, and put him to Wcft- 
minfter-fchool under the care of Dr. Bufby; 
whence after the lofs of his faithful and ge- 
nerous guardian (whofe name he aiTumed 
and retained) he was removed to Chrift- 
church in Oxford, and there by his aunt 

handfomely 
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handfomely maintained till her death ; after 
which he continued a member of that learn- 
ed and ingenious fociety, till within five 
years of his own ; though^ fome time before 
his leaving Chrift-churcb, he was fent for 
by his mother to Worcefter, and owned and 
acknowledged as her legitimate fon ; which 
had not been mentioned, but to wipe off the 
a(pcrfions that were ignorantly caft by fome 
on his birth. It is to be remembered for our 
author's honour^ that, when at Weftminftcr 
ele(ftion he flood a candidate for one of 
the univerfities, he fo fignally diftinguifhed 
himfelf by his confpicuous performances, 
that there arofe no fmall contention between 
the reprefentative electors of Trinity- college 
in Cambridge and Chriil> church in Oxon, 
which of thofe two royal focieties (hould 
adopt him as their own. But the eledors 
of Trinity-college having the preference 
of choice that year, they refolutely elefted 
him ; who yet, being invited at the fame 
time to Chrift-church, chofe to accept of a 
ftudentfliip there. Mr. Smith's perfections, 
as well natural as acquired, feem to have 
been formed upon Horace's plan ; who fays 
in his Art of Poetry, 
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"^Ego nee ftudiumjine divite vend^ 
Nee rude quid profit video ingenium : atteriusjic 
Altera pofcit opem rcsy £5? eonjurat amiee. 

He was endowed by Nature with all thofe 
excellent and neceffary qualifications which 
are previous to the accomplifhment of a great 
man. His incmory was large and tenacious, 
yet, by a curious felicity chiejly fufceptible of 
the lineft impreffions, it received from the 
beft authors he read, which it always preferv- 
cd in their primitive ftrength and amiable 
order. 

He had a quicknefs of apprehenfion, and 
vivacity of underftanding, which eafily took 
in and furmounted the moft fubtle and knot- 
ty parts of mathematicks and metaphyficks. 
His wit was prompt and flowing, yet folid 
and piercing; his tafte delicate, his head 
clear, and his way of exprefling his thoughts 
perfpicuous and engaging. I fhall fay no- 
thing of his perfon, which yet was fo well 
turned^ that no negledtof himfelf in his drefs 
could render it difagreeable; infomuch that 
the fair fex, who obferved and efteemed him, 
at once commended and reproved him by the 

name 
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name of the bandfome lloven. An eager but 
generous and noble emulation grew up with 
him ; which (as it were a rational fort of in- 
ftirdt) pufhed him upon ftriving to excel in 
every art and fcience that could make him a 
credit to his college, and that cpllege the 
ornament of the moft learned and polite uni- 
verfity^ and it was his happindfs to have 
feveral contemporaries and fellow-ftudents, 
who cxercifed and excited this virtue in 
themfelves and others, thereby becoming fo 
defervedly in favour with this age, and fo 
good a proof of its nice difcernment. His 
judgement, naturally good, foon ripened in- 
to an exquiiite finenefs and diftinguiihing 
fagacity, which as it was adlive and bufy, fo 
it was vigorous and manly, keeping even 
paces with a rich and ilrong imagination, al- 
ways upon the wing, and never tired with af- 
piring. Hence it was, that, though he writ 
as young as Cowley, he had no puerilities ; 
and his earlieft produdtions were fo far from 
having any thing in them mean and trifling, 
that, like the junior compofitions of Mr. 
vStepney, they may make grey authors blufh. 
There are many of his firft cflays in oratory, 
in epigram, elegy, and epique, ftill handed 
. Vol. n. Q^ about 
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about the univerfity in manufcript^ which 
fhew a mafterly band -, and, though maimed 
and injured by frequent .tranfcribing^ n^ake 
their way into our moft celebrated mifcella* 
nies, where they fhine with uncommon luf- 
tre. Befides thofe verfes in the Oxford books, 
which he could not help fetting his name to, 
feveral of his compofitions came abroad under 
other names, which his own fingular mode« 
fly, and faithful filence, ftrove in vain to con- 
ceal. The Encoenia and publick ColIe<ftions 
of the Univcrfity upon State Subje<as, were 
never in fuch cfteem, either for elegy or con- 
gratulation, as when he contributed moft 
largely to them ; and it was natural for thoie 
who knew his peculiar way of writing, to turn 
to his (bare in the work, as by far the mod 
reliihing part of the entertainment. As his 
parts were extraordinary, fo he well knew 
how to improve them ; and not only to po- 
lifh the diamond, but enchaie it in the moft 
folid and durable metal. Though he was 
an academick the greateft part of his life, 
yet he contradted no fournefs of temper, no 
fpice of pedantry, no itch of difputation, or 
obftinate contention for the old or new phi- 
lofophy, no aiTunung way of dilating to 

others ; 
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others i which are faults (though excufable) 
which fome are infeniibly led into, who are 
conftrained to dwell long within the walls 
of a private college* His convecfation was 
pleafant and inftrudHve ; and what Horace 
faid of Plotius, Varius, and Virgil, might 
juilly be applied to him : 

Nil ego contulerim jucundo fanus Amico. 

^ Sac, V. 1. I. 

As corred a writer as he was in his moft 
elaborate pieces, he read the works^ of others 
with candor, and referved his greateft feverity 
for his own compofitions ; being readier to 
t^erifh and advance, than damp or deprefs a 
rifing genius, and as patient of being excel- 
led himfeif (if any could excel hini) as in- 
duflrious to excel others. • 

'Twere to be wifhed he had confined him- 
feif to a particular profeiQon, who was ca- 
pable of furpa(Hng in any ; but in this, his 
want of application was in a great meafure 
owing to his want of due encouragement. 

He pafled through the exercifes of the 
college and univerfity with unufual applaufe ; 

0^2 and 
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and though he often fufFcred his friends to 
call hirii off from his retirements, and to' 
lengthen out thofc jovial avocations, yet his 
i*eturii to his ftudies was fo much the more 
paffionate, and his intention upon thofe re- 
fined pleafures of reading and thinking fo 
vehement (to which his facetious and unbend* 
ed intervjds bore no proportion) that the ha- 
bit grew upon him, and the feries of medi- 
tation and refledion being kept up whole 
weeks together, he could better fort his ideas, 
and take in the fundiy parts of a fcience at 
one view, without interruption or confufion. 
Some indeed of his acquaintance, who were 
pleafed to diftingui(h between the wit and the 
feholar, extolled him altogether on the ac- 
count of the firft of thefe titles ; but others, 
who knew him better, could not forbear 
doing him juftice as a prodigy in both kinds. 
He had iignalized himfelf in the fchools, as 
a philofopher and polemick of extenfive 
knowledge and deep penetration ; and went 
through all the courfes with a wife regard to 
the dignity and importance of each fcience. 
I remember him in the Divinity-fchool re- 
fponding and difputing with a perfpicuous 
energy, a ready cxa<Stnefs, and commanding 

force 
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force of argument, when Dr. Jane worthily 
prefided in the chair ; whofe condefccnding 
and difinterefted commendation of him, gave 
him fuch a reputation as (llenced the envious 
malice of his enemies, who durft not contra- 
did the approbation of ib profound a mafter 
in theology; None of thofe felf-fufficient 
creatures, who have either trifled with phi- 
loibphy, by attempting to ridicule it, or have 
encumbered it with novel terms, and bur- 
denfome explanations, underftood its real 
weight and purity half ib well as Mr. Smith; 
He was too diicerning to allow of the charac*-. 
ter of unprofitable, rugged, and abflrufe, 
which fome fuperficial fciolifts (fo very 
fmooth and polite as to admit of no im« 
preffion), either out of an unthinking indo- 
lence, or an ill -grounded prejudice, had af- 
fixed to this fort of ftudics. He knew the 
thorny terms of philofophy ferved well to 
fence-in the true dodtrincs of religion ; and 
looked upon fchool-divinity as upon a rough 
but well- wrought armour, which might at 
once adorn and defend the Chriflian hero^ 
and equip him for the combat. 

Mr. Smith had a long and perfe(9: intima- 
cy with all the Greek and Lutii^ Claflicks 3 

0^3 with 
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with whom he had carefully compared what« 
ever was worth perufing in the French, Spa- 
ni(h, and Italian (to which languages he was 
no ftranger), and in all the celebrated writers 
of his own dquntry. But then, according 
to the curious obfervation of the late earl of 
Shaftefbury,he kept the poet in awe by regu- 
lar criticifni, and as it we^e, married the two 
arts for their mutual fupport and improve- 
ment. There was not a trzGt of credit, upon 
that fubjedt, which he had not diligently ex- 
amined, from Ariftotle down to Hedelin and 
Boflli ; fb that, having each rule conftantly 
before him, he could carry the art through 
every poem, and at once point out the graces 
and deformities* By this means he feemed 
to read with a defign to corredt, as well as 
imitate. 

Being thus prepared, he could not but 
tafte every little delicacy that was fct before 
him ; though it was impoffible for him at 
the fame time to be fed and nouriihcd with 
any thing but what was fubftantial and lafl- 
ing. He confidered the ancients and mo- 
derns not as parties or rivals for fame, but 
as architects upon one and the fame plan, the 
Art of Poetry j according to which he judg- 
10 ed» 
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^, approved, and blamed, without flattery or 
detradtion. If he did not always commend 
the compofitions of others, it was not ill-na-- 
ture (which was not in his temper) but ftrid: 
joftice that would not let him call a few flow- 
ers fet in ranks, a glib meafure, and fb many 
couplets by the natne of poedy : he was of 
Ben Jonfon's opinion, who could not admire, 

— Verfcs as fmooth and foft as cream. 

In which there was neither depth nor ftream. 

And therefore, though his want of com- 
plailance for fome men's overbearing vanity 
made him enemies, yet the better part of 
mankind were obliged by the freedom of lii& 
refledrions. ^ 

His Bodleian Speech^ though taken from 
9l remote and imperfeft copy, hath fliewn 
the world how great a maftcr he was of the 
Ciceronian eloquence, mixed with the con- 
cifenefs and force of Demofthenes, the ele- 
gant and moving turns of Pliny, and the 
acute and wife refledtions of Tacitus, 

Since Temple and Rofcommon, no man 
uaderftood Horace better, eipecially as to 

0^4 his 
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his happy di<flion» rolling numbers^ beautiv 
ful imagery 9 and alternate mixture of thefoft 
and the fublime. This endeared Dr. Hannes's 
odes to him, the iinefl: genius for Latin lyrick 
fince the Auguftan age. His friend Mr* 
Philips's ode to Mr. St. John (late Lord Bo- 
lingbroke) softer the manner of Horace's Lu-r 
ibry or Amatorian 04es, is certainly a mar 
fter-piece : but Mr^ Smith's Pocockius is of 
the fublimer kind, though, like Waller's 
writings upon Oliver Cromwell, it wants^not 
the mpft dpjicate and furprifing turps pecu- 
liar to the perfon praifed. I do not remem- 
ber to have fecn any thing like it in Dr. Ba- 
ihurft, who had madp fome attempts this 
way with applaufe. He was an excellent 
judge of humanity ; and fo good an hifto- 
rian^ that in familiar difcourfe he would talk 
over the moft memprable fa<5ts in antiquity, 
the lives, anions, and charadtef s of pelebrated 
men, with amazing facility and accuracy. 
As he had thoroughly read and digefted Thua- 
pus's works, fo he was able to copy after him: 
and his talent in (his kind was fo well known 
and allowed, that he had been iingled out by 
ibme great men to write a hiftory, v^hich it 
was for their intereft tp havp done witli th; 

utmoft 
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utmoft art and dexterity. I (hall not men-* 
tion for what reafons this defign was dropped^ 
though they are very much to Mr. Smith's 
honour. The truth is^ and I fpeak it before 
living witneiTes, whilft an agreeable company 
could fix him upon a fubjed of ufeful lite- 
rat ure» nobody ihone to greater advantage : 
be feemed to be that Memmius whom Lu^ 
cretius fpeaks of; 

— ^tf/w tUy Dea^ tempore in omni 
Omnibus ornatum vfiluijii e^ceUere rebus. 

His works are not many, and thofe (battered 
up and down in Mifcellanies and Colleftions, 
being wrefted from him by his friends with 
great difficulty and rcluftance. All of them 
together make but a fmall part of that much 
greater body which lies difperfed in the pof- 
ieflion of nunierous acquaintance; and cannot 
perhaps be made entire, without great in- 
juilice to him, becaufe few of them had hislaft 
hand, and the tranfcriber was often obliged 
to take the liberties of a friend. His condo- 
lance for the death of Mr. Philips is full of 
the noblefl beauties, and hath done juftice 
(o the ^(hes of that fecond Milton, whofe 

writings 
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writings will laft as long as the Engliih Itn^ 
guage^ generofity^ and valour* For him 
Mr. Smith had contra^fbed a perfeA friend^ 
{hip ; a paflion he was mod fufceptible of> 
and whoie laws he looked upon as facred and 
inviolable. 

Every fubjed that pafled under his pen 
had all the life^ proportion^ and embelliih*^ 
ments beflowed on it^ which an exquifite 
fkilly a warm imagination^ and a cool judge- 
ment^ could pofSbly beftow on it. The 
epique^ lyrick, elegiac, every fort of poetry 
he touched upon (and he had touched upon 
a great variety ), was raifed to its proper height^ 
and the differences between each of them ob- 
fervcd with a judicious accuracy. We faw 
the old rules and new beauties placed in ad- 
mirable order by each other ; and there was 
a predominant fancy and fpirit of his own in-* 
fufcd, fuperior to what fome draw off from 
the ancients, or from poefies here and there 
culled out of the moderns, by a painful in- 
duftry and fervile imitation. His contriv- 
ances were adroit and magnificent -, his ima- 
ges lively and adequate; his fentiments 

charming and majcftick j his expreffions na- 
tural 
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tural and bold; his numbers various and 
founding; and that enameled mixture of 
clailical wit^ which^ without redundance and 
a&datioA, fparkled through his writings^ 
and was no lefs pertinent than agreeable. 

His Pbadra is a confummate tragedy, 
and the fuccefs of it was as great as the 
moft fanguine expectations of his friends 
could promife or forefee. The number of 
nights, and the common method of filling 
the houfe, are not always the fureft marks of 
judging what encouragement a play meets 
with : but the generofity of all the perfons 
of a refined tafte about town was remarkable 
on this occafion ; and it mufl not be forgot- 
ten how zealoufly Mr. Addifon efpoufcd his 
intereft, with all the elegant judgement and 
diffiifive good-nature for which that accom- 
plifhed gentleman and author is fo juftly 
valued by mankind. But as to Pbadra^ (he 
has certainly made a finer figure under Mr. 
Smith's conduct, upon the Englifh ftage, 
than either Rome or Athens ; and if £he ex- 
cels the Greek and Latin Pbadra^ I need 
not fay fhe furpaffes the French one, though 
cmbellifhed with whatever regular beauties 

and 
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and moving foftnefs Racine himfelf could 
give hcr% 

_ No man had a jufter notion of the diffi- 
culty of compofing than Mr. Smith, and he 
fometimes would create greater difficulties 
than he had reafon to apprehend. Writing 
with cafe, what (as Mr. Wycherley fpeaks) 
may be eafily written, moved his indigna- 
tioi). When he was writing upon a fubjed, 
he would ferioufly confider what Demof- 
thenes. Homer, Virgil, or Horace, if aJivc, 
would fay upon that occafion, which whet- 
ted him to exceed himfelf as well as others. 
Neverthelefs, he could not, or would not, 
finifh feveral fubjedls he undertook ; which 
may be imputed either to the brifknefs of 
tUs fancy, ftill hunting after new matter, or 
to an occallonal indolence, which fpleen and 
laifitude brought upon him, which, of all 
his foibles, the world was leaft inclined to 
forgive. That this was not owing to con- 
ceit and vanity, or a fulnefs of himfelf (a 
frailty which has been imputed to no lefs 
ipen than Shakfpeare and Jonfon), is clear 
from hence ; becaufe he left his works to the 

entire difpofal of his friends, vvhofe mod^ 

rigorous 
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rigorous cenfurcs he even courted and folici«* 
ted ; fubmitting to their animadverfions^ and 
the freedom they took with them, with aa 
unrcfcrved and prudent refignation. 

I have feen fketches and rough draughts 
of fome poems he defigned, fet out analy- 
ticalfy; wherein the fable, ftruiSure, and 
connexion J, the images, incidents, moral, 
epifodes, and a great variety of ornaments, 
were fo finely laid out, fo well fitted to the 
rules of art, and fquared fo exaftly to the 
precedents of the ancients, that I have often 
looked on thefe poetical elements with the 
fame concern, with which curious men are 
afFe(^ed at the fight of the moft entertaining 
remains and ruins of an antique figure or 
building. Thofe fragments of the learned, 
which fome men have been fo proud of their 
pains in colledling, are ufelefs rarities, with- 
out form and without life, when compared 
with thefe embryo's, which wanted not fpirit 
enough to preferve theni ; fo that I cannot 
help thinking, that, if fome of them were 
to come abroad, they would be as highly va- 
lued by the poets, as the iketches of Julio 

and 
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and Titian arc by the painters; though there 
is nothing in them but a ftw out-lines, a» 
to the deiign and proportion. 

It muft be confefled, that Mr. Smith had 
fome dfefedts in his condud, which thofe 
are moft apt to remember who could imi- 
tate him in nothing elfe. His freedom 
with himfelf drew feverer acknowledge- 
ments from him than all the malice he ever 
provoked was capable of advancing, and he- 
did not fcruple to give even his misfortunes 
the hard name of faults ; but if the 
world had half his good-nature, all the (hady 
parts would be entirely ftruck out of his 
char after. 

A man, who, under poverty, calamities, 
and difappointments, could make fo many 
friends, and thofe fo truly valuable, muft 
have jufl and noble ideas of the paflion of 
friendfhip, in the fuccefs of which coniifted 
the greateft, if not the only, happinefs of 
his life. He knew very well what was due 
to his birth, though Fortune threw him- 
fhort of it in every other circumftance of 

life. 
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life» He avoided makittg any^ tbough per* 
haps reafbnable^ complaiats of her difpenfa* 
tions, under which he had honour eaougb 
to be eafy^ without touching the fiiYOurs Qxt 
flung in hi$ way when offered to him at tht 
price QfS a more durable reputation. He 
took care to have no dealings with mankind, 
in which he could not be juft > and he d^- 
fired to be at no other expence in his pre*- 
tenfions than that oi intrinfick merit, which 
was the only burthen and reproach he ever 
brought upon his friends. He could &y, 
as Horace did of himielf, what I never yet 
faw tranflatcd ; 

— A^^ fum pauper in are. 

At his coming to town, no man was more 
furrounded by all thofe who really had or 
pretended to wit, or more courted by the 
great men, who had then a power and op*- 
portunity of encouraging arts and fciences, 
and gave proofs of their fondnefe for the 
name of Patron in many inftances, which 
will ever be remembered to their glory. Mr. 
Smith's charadier grew upon his friends by 
intimacy, and outwent the ftrongeft prepof- 
fcffions, which had been conceived in his fai 

vour. 
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vour. Whatever quarrel a • few four crea^ 
tures, whofe obfcurity is their happinefs, 
may poflibly have to the age ; yet amidft a 
fiudied negled, and total difufe of all thofe 
ceremonial attendances, fafhionable equip* 
ments; and external recommendations, which 
are thought neceiTary introdudions into the 
•grande monde^ this gentleman was fo happy 
AS ftill to pleafe i and whilfl the rich, the 
gay, the noble, and honourable, faw how 
much he excelled in wit and learning, they 
eaiily forgave him all other differences. 
:Hence k was that both his acquaintance and 
retirements were his own free choice. What 
Mr. . Prior obferves upon a very great cha- 
rader, was true of him; that moji tf bis 
faults brought their excufe with them. 

Thofe who blamed him moft, un4erj():ood 
him leaft : it being the cuftom of the vulgar 
to charge an excefs upon the mofl complai- 
fant, and to form a charafter by the morals 
of a few, who have fometimes fpoiled an hour 
or two in good company. Where only for- 
tune is wanting to make a great name, that 
fingle exception can never pais upon the beft 
judges and mofl equitable obfervers of man- 
kind; 
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; and when the time com^s for the 
World to fpare their pity, we may juftly en^ 
large our demands upon them for their ad- 
miration: 

• /* * . ' » - • 
Sooie few years before his deathji he had 

engaged himfelf in ieveral confiderable un« 
dertakings i in all which he had prepared the 
world to exped mighty things from him. I 
have ieen abotft ten fheets of his Engli/h 
Pindar i which exceeded any thing of that 
kind I could ever hop<^ {i>t in our ofwn lan- 
guage. He had drawn out the plan of a 
tragedy of the Lady Jani Gt'ey; arid had 
gone through feveral fcenes of it. But he 
could not well have bequeathed that work 
to better hiandfi than whtre^ I hear, it i$ at 
preient lodged; and the bore mention of two 
fuch names may juftify the largeil expe^a^ 
tions, and is fufficient to make the town 
an agreeable invitatiop. 

His gfeateft and nobfleft undertaking was 
Longinus. He had finifhed an entire tranf- 
lation of the SubUmei which he feiit to ^he 
reverend Mr. Richard Parker, a friend of 
his, late of Merton College^ an exadt critick 

Vol. XL R in 
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in the Greek tongue, from whom it Came to 
my hands. The French verfion of Moniieur 
Boileau, though truly valuable, was far fliort 
of it. He propofed a large addition to thi^ 
work, of notes and obfervations of his own, 
with an entire fyftcm of the Art of Poetry, 
in three books, under the titles of Thought, 
X>iStm^ and Figure. I faw the laft of thefe 
{>erfe(5t, and in a fair copy, in which he (hew- 
ed prodigibu^ judgement and reading; and 
particularly had reformed the Art of Rheto- 
rick, by reducing that vaft and confufed 
heap of terms, with which a long fucceflion 
of pedants had encumbered the world, to a 
very nar;row compafs, comprehending all that 
was ufeful ahd ornamental in poetry. Under 
each head and chapter, he intended to make 
remarks upon all the. ancients and moderns, 
the Greek, l«atin, Englifli, French, Spaniih, 
and Italian poets, and to note their feveral 
beauties and defedts. 

What remains of his works is left, as 1 am 
infofincd, in the hands of men of worth and 
judgement, who loved him. It cannot be 
fuppofed they wotild fupprefs any thing that 
was his, but out of refpedt to his memory, 

and 
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and for want of proper hands to finifh what 
ib great a genius had begun* 



& U C H is the declamation of Oldifworth^ 
written ^ile his admiration was yet freih, 
and his kindnefs warm ^ and therdforc; fuch 
as^ without any criminal purpoie of deceiv* 
ing» fhews' a ftrong defire to make the moft 
of all favourable truth. I cannot much com^ 
mend the performance. The praife is often 
indiftind^ and the fentences are loaded with 
words of more pomp than ufe. There is 
little however that can be icontradidedi evea 
when a plainer tale comes to be toldr 
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EDMUND NEAL, known by tha 
name of Smithy was born at Handley, the- 
&at of the Lechmeres, in Worcefltedhire*. 
The year of his birth is uncertain.. 

He was educated at Weftmiofter.. It is 
known to*have been the praifkice of Dr » Bufby 
to detaiix thoib youths k>ng at fthool, of 
whom he had formed Ae highefi: expeda* 
tions. Smith took his Mbfter's^ degree oa 
the 8th of July 1696 : he therefore was. 
probably admitted into the univerfity in 
16899 when we .may fuppofe him tweny 
years old. 

' His reputation for literature in his College 
was fuch as has been told; but the indecency 
and licentioufnefs of his behaviour drew upoo^ 
him, Dec. 24, 1694, while he was yet only 
Batchelor, a publick admonition, entered 
upon record, in order to his expulfibn. Of 
this reproof the effect is not known,. He was- 
probably Icfs notorious. At Oxford, as we 
all know, much will be forgiven to literary 
merit ; and of that he had given fufficient 
evidence. by hfs exxellent cdc on the death pf 

the 
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the great Orieotalift, Dn Pocock/ who 4iod 
in 1 69 1 9 and whoTe praife muft have h^^ 
written by Smith when he had been yet but 
two years 'm the univerfity^ 

This ode, which dlofed the fecond tohtrnfe 
of the Mu/it AngScana, though perhs^s Umii 
t)bje€fcioas may be OMtde to its Latinky^ is: 
by far the beft Lyrick compofitioQ in that 
coUe&ion; nor do I know where to find it 
quailed an!K>ng th^ modiem writersw It $x- 
preiles, with' great felicity, images not claf-» 
fical in claffical didioh: its digrefficnb and 
returns have been defervedly recommended 
by Trapp as models for imitation* 

« 

He has ieveral smitations of Cowley : 

Veftitur hinc tot fermo cokmbus 
Quot tu, Pocoeki, diffitnilis tui 
Orator efibrs, quot ridi&m 
Te memores celebrare gMdent. 

I will not commend the figure which , 
makts the orator prenmnfe colours, or give to 
€okurs malwry and deUgbt^ I quote hx, how^ 
evpr^ as an imitation of tboie Uuet ; 

R 3 'So 
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So many languages he had in (tore, 

Thac only Fame fhall fpeak of him in more 

The iimilp, by which an old man^ retaiiir 
ing the fire of his youth, is compared to 
^tna flaming through the fnow, which 
Smith has ufed whh great pomp, is ftolen 
from Cowley, howevfr lit^e worth the la- 
bour of conveyance. 

He proceeded to take his degree of Mafter 
of Arts July 8, i6i^6. Of the exercifes 
which he performed on that occafion» I have 
not beard of any thing memorable. 

As his year$ . advanced, he advanced in re- 
putation ; for he continued to cultivate his 
mind / but he did not amend his irregula* 
rities, by which he gave fo, miich offence, 
that, April 24, 1700, the Dean and Chapr 
ter declared *^ the place of Mr. Smith 
'^ void, he having been convided of riotous 
** mifbehaviour in the houie of Mr. Cole an 
•' apothecary; but it was referred to the Dean 
^^ when and upon what occafion the fentence 
f ' ihottld be put in execution.- 

Thu« 
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Thus tenderly was he treated : tbc go-» 
vernors of his college could hardly keep 
him, and yet wi(hed that he would ngt force 
then) to driv'e him away. 

Soffie time afterwards he afTumed an ap* 
pl^arance of decency ; in his own pbrafe, h* 
whitened himfelf, having a defire to obtain the 
cenibr{hip» an office of honour and fome pro- 
fit in* the college s but when the eledion 
came, the preference was given to Mr. Fouikesp 
his jqnigr; the famCi I fuppofe, that joined 
with Freind in an edition of part pf Demof-» 
thenes 3 it not being thought proper to truft 
the fuperintendance of others to a nun wh? 
took fo little care of himfelf» 

From this time Smith employed his malice 
and his wit againft the Dean, Dr. Aldrich^ 
whom he confidered as the opponent of his 
cl^mt Of his lampoon upon him, I onct 
heard a fiogle line too grofs to be repeated, * 

But he viras ftill a genius and a fcholar, and 
Oxford was utiwilliog to loie him : he was 
${i4uredi with all his pranks and his viceS|^ 

R 4 two 
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two years longer j but on Dec. 20, 1705, at 
the inftaficeof all the canons/ the fentence 
declared five years before was put in exe^' 
cation. 

The execution was, I believe, filent and ten - 
der; foroneof his friends, from whom I learn- 
ed nfiuch q^ his life, appeared not to know it. 

He was now driven to London, where he 
aflbciated himfelf with the Whigs, whether 
becaufe they were in power, or becauie the 
Tories had expelled him, or becaufe he was 
a Whig by principle, may perhaps be doubt- 
ed. He was however careffed by men of 
great abilities, whatever were their party, 
and was fupported by the liberality of thoie 
who delighted in his conyerfation. 

There was once a defign hinted at by Oldif- 
worth, to have made him ufefuK One even- 
ing, 9» he was fitting with a friend at a ta- 
vern, he was called down by the vf^tct j and^ 
having flaid fbme time below, came up 
thoughtful* After a p»iife, faid he to his 
friend, ^' He that win:^ me below vras Ad-^ 
*^ difon, whofe bufineis was to tell me that 

fa Hif. 
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ff a Hiftory of the Revolution was intended^ 
f^ and to propofe that I ihould undertake it.* 
'.' I iiud, what (hall I do with the chancer of: 
f^ lord Sunderland? and Addifoii immfidi-) 
f* ately returned. When, Rag, were you 
f drunk laft ? and went away." 

r 
1 

Captain Rag was a name which he got at 
Oxford by his negligence of dref^* 

This ftory I heard from the late Mr, Clark, 
of Lincoln's Inn, to whom it was told, by; 
l^ie friend of Smith. 

Such fcruples might debar him from ibme 
profitable employments ; but as they cou^ 
not deprive him of any real efteem, they left 
him many friends i and no man was evor bet?, 
ter introduced to the theatre than he, who,i 
in that violent conflid of parties, had a Pro-, 
logue and Epilogue from the firft wits ott 
either iide. 

But learning aod natttfe will now and theii^ 
take different courfes. His pl^ plea^ 1^ 
critieks, and the criticks only. It was, fti 
Addifon has recorded, hardly heard the tkini 
night. Smith had indeed teuikod ontireiy to 
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his merit ; had* enfured no band of applaud* 
ers, nor ufed any artifice to force fuccefs^ and 
found that naked excellence was not fuffi* 
cicnt for its own fupport. 

The play, however, was bought by Lintot, 
who advanced the price from fifty guineas, the 
current rate, to fixty 5 and Halifax, the gene- 
ral patron, accepted the dedication. Smith's 
indolence kept him from writing the dedica- 
tion, till Lintot, after fruitlefs importunity, 
g^e notice that he would publifh the play 
without it. Now therefore it was written ; and 
Halifax expected the author with his book, 
and had prepared to reward him with a pjace 
of three hundred pounds a year. Smith, by 
pride, or caprice, or indolence, or bafhful- 
nefs, neglected to attend him, though doubt- 
kfs warned and preffed by his friencTs, and 
at laft miifed his reward by not going to fo^ 
ficit it« 

Addifon has, in the SpeSiatw^ meptioped 
the negled of Smithy's tragedy as difgraceful 
to the nation, and imputes it to the fondnefs 
for operas then prev^ing. The authority 
of Addifon is great 1 yet the voice of the 
people, w)ien to plcafe the people is the pur-* 

pofe, 
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ppfe,. deferyes regard* In this queftlon^ t 
ouinot.but think the people in the right. 
The fable is mythological^ ^ i)x>ry which we 
are accuftomed to rejedfc as falfe^ ai)d the 
manners are , ia diftant from our own^ that 
we know them^ not from iympathy^ but bj 
ftudy : the ignorai\t do not underftaod the 
adtion^ the learned rejed it as a fchool-boy's 
tale; mcrf4tilus^odi0>.{^fp^t I ^annct fpf a 
momisnt btjicvex.l canfiqt .for a moment be« 
hold with ioterel^ or anxipt^. The fentiments 
thus remote frqm life, arc removed yet further 
by the di£tion. which is too luxuriant and 
fplendid for dialogpe^ : and' envelopes the 
thoughts rather than difpkys: them. It is 
a fcholar's play, fuch as may ^leafe the rea- 
der rather than the fpedator ; the work of 
a vigorous and elegant mind, . accuftomed to 
pleafe itfelf with its own conceptions, but of 
little acquaintance with the couirliE of life, . 

Dennis tells^^ in one of his piec^ii)^ that hfs 

* • .» • 

had once a defign to have writtecL^the tra-^ 
gedy of Phadra-y but was convinfed, that the 
adion was too mythological, ^ i - 

In 1709^ a year after the exhibition of 

Fbadrup died John Philips, the friend and 

5 fellow- 
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^ « 

ftllow-collegian of Smithy who, on that oc- 
cafion, wrote a poem, which juftice muft 
place among the beft elegies which our lan^* 
guage can fhew, an elegant mixture of fond- 
nefs and admiration, of dignity and fbftnefd. 
There are ibme paffiiges too ludicrous ; but 
every human perfbrmance has it* faults. 

This tkgf it was the mode among his 
friends to purchafe for a guinea^; and, as his 
acquaintance was numerous, it was a rery 
profitable poem. 

Of his Pindar f mentioned by Oldifworth, 
I have never otherwifc heard. His Lmginur 
he intended to accompany with fobie illu- 
ftrations, and had felefted his inftances of 
the fal(e Subiime from the works of Black-* 
more. 

» 

. He refolved to try again the fortune of the 
Stage, with the flsory of Lady Jane Grey. It 
is not unlikelythathis experience of the in- 
efficacy and incredibility of a mythological 
tale, might detenhine him to choofe^an 
a^ion from Englifh Hiftory, at no great 
diftooce from our own tioies, which was to 

end 
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cod to a real event, produced hy the opera- 
tion of known charadtcra. 

A fubjea win not eafily occur that caa 
give morp opportuaites of informing the 
underftanding, for which Smith was un« 
qucftionably qualified, or for moving the 
paffions, in which I fufpeft him to have ha<t 
Icfs power. 

Having formed his plan, ani colle<a«4 
materials, he declared that a few months* 
would complete his defignj and, that he 
might purfue his work with fewer avoca- 
rion?, he was, in jane 17 lo, invited by Mr. 
George Ducket to his houfe at Gartham hi 
Wiltfljire. Here he found fuch opportuni- 
ties of indulgence as did not much forward 
his ftudies, and particularly feme ftrong aie, 
too delicious to be refitted. He eat ^nd 
dxank till he fdund. himfelf plethorick : and 
then* refolving to eafe himfelf by evacua^on, 
he wrote to an apothecary in the neighbour- 
hood a prcfcription of a purge fa forcible,, 
that the apothecary thought it his duty 
to delay it till he had given notice of its 
danger. Smith, not plcafcd with the contra- 

diftion 
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di£kioii of a Shopman, and boaflfal of his 
own knowledge^ treated the notice with rude 
contempt^ and fwallowed his own medicine, 
which^ in July 1710; brought him to the 

grave. He Was buried at Gartham. 

$ 

• • ^ ft 

Many ye^rs afterw^ds. Ducket commu- 
nicated to Oldmixpn the hiftorian, an ac- 
count, pretended to have been received from 
Smith, that Clarendon's Hiftory was, in its 
publication,, corrupted by Aldrich, Smal- 
fidge, and Atterbury; and that Smith was 
employed to forge and infert the alterations^ 

This florj was publifhed triumphantly by 
Oldmixon, and may be fuppofed to have 
been eagerly received : ' but . its progrefs was 
ibon checked ; for finding its way into the 
Journal of Trevoux, it fell under the eye of 
Atterbury, then an exile in France, who im- 
mediately denied the charge, with this re- 
markable particular, that he never in his whole 
life had once ipoken to Smith ; his compaojr 
being, as mufl: be inferred, not accepted by 
thofe who attended to their chara(5ter8» 

The charge was afterwards very diligently 
refuted by Dr. Burton of Eaton ; a man emi- 
nent 
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nent for literature^ and> though not of the 
/ame party with Aldrich and Atterbury^ too 
ftudious of truth to leave them burthened 
with a falfe charge. The teftimonies which 
he has colleAed^ have convinced mankind 
that either Smith or Ducket were guilty of 
wilful and malicious falfehood« 

. This controvcrfy brought into view thofe 
parts of Smith's life^ which with more ho- 
nouj to his name might have been con« 
cealed. 

Of Smith I can yet fay a little more. He 
was a man of fuch eftimajtion among hiscom^ 
panionsj that the cafual cenfures or praifes 
which he dropped in converfation were con« 
fidered, like thofe of Scaliger, as worthy of 
prefervation. 

He had great readinefs and exadfcnefs of 
criticifm, and by a curfory glance over a new 
compofition would ezadlly tell all its faults 
and beauties. 

He was remarkable for the power of read* 
ing with great rapidity, and of retaining with 
great fidelity what he fo eaiily colleded* 

He 
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He therefore always knew what the pre-^' 
feat queftton required j and when his iriendtf 
expr^ed their wonder at his acquilitions, 
made in a ftate of apparent negligence and 
drunkennefa^ he never difcovered his hours 
of reading or method of ftady, but involved 
himfelf in a£Fe£ted filence, and fed his own 
vanity with their adn^iration and con^e^hires^ 

* OM pradice he had» which was eafily ob^ 
ierved : if any thought or image was pre^ 
iented to his rnind^ that he could ufe or 
improve, he did not fuffer it to be loft 5 but^ 
anudft die jollity of a tavern, or in the 
warmth of converfation, vtiry diligently com-' 
mitted it to paper. 

Thus it was that he had gathered twa 
quires of hints for his new tragedy ; of which 
Rowe, when they were put into his handsy 
could make, as he fays, very little uie, buC 
which the cone€h>r confidered a9 a valuable 
ftock of materials. 

• • 

When he came to Loiidon, hh way of 
life conneded him with the licentious and 

3 diflblute; 
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diflblute 5 and he afFcfted the airs and gstiety 
of a man of pleafare; but his drefs was al- 
ways deficient i fcholaftick cloudinefs ftill 
hung about him; and his merriment wasfure 

to produce the (corn of his companions. 

• 

With all his cafeleflnefsi and all his 
vices, he was one of the murmurers at For- 
tune ; and wondered why he was fuffered to 
be poor/ when Addifon was careiTed and 
preferred x nor would a very little have con-* 
tented hinl ; for he eftimated his w^ts at fix 
hundred pounds a year. 

» 

In his courfe of reading it Was Jiarticulap^ 
that he had diligently perufed, and accurate-* 
ly remembered, the old fomance^ of knight 
errantry. 

Me had a high opinion of his dvrA merit, 
and fomething contemptuous in his treat** 
ment of thofe whom he confidered as not 
qualified to oppofe or contfadidt him* Hd 
had many frailties ; yet it cannot but be fup* 
pofed that he had great merit, who (iould 
obtain to the fame play a prologue from Ad- 
difon, and an epilogue from Prior } and who 
Vol. II. S could 
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could have at once the patronage of Halifax, 
and the praife of Oldifworth. 

For the power of communicating thcfe 
minute memorials, I am indebted to my 
converfation with Gilbert Walmfley, late re- 
gifler of the ecclefiaftical court of Litchfield^ 
who was acquainted both with Smith and 
Ducket 5 and declared^ that, if the tale con* 
ccrning Clarendon were forged, hc fliould 
fufpe£t Ducket of the falfehoodiyor JR^ was 
a man of great veracity. 

Of Gilbert Walmfley, thus prefented to 
my mind, let me indulge myfelf in the re- 
membrance. I knew him very early; he 
was one of the fixfl: friends that literature 
procured me, and I hope that at leaft my 
gratitude fnade n>e worthy of his notice. 

He was of an advanced age, and I was only 
not a boy ; yet he never received my notions 
with contempt. He was a Whig, with all 
the virulence and malevolence of his party ; 
yet difference of opinion did not keep U9 
apart. I honoured him, and he endured 
tne. 

10 . . Ho 



tts had mingled with the gay worldj 
Without exemption from its vices or its follies^ 
but had never neglefted the cultivation of 
his mind ; his belief of Revelation was un* 
Shaken; his learning preferved his prin- 
ciples ; he grew firft regular^ and then 
pious. 

His ftudies had been fo vari6us> that t ani 
not able to name a man of equal knowledge. 
His acquaintance with books was great ; and 
what he did not immediately know^ he could 
at leaft tell where to find. Such was his am^ 
plitude of learning, and fuch his copioufnefs 
of communication, that it may be doubted 
whether a day now paffes in which I have 
not fome advantage from his fnendfhip. 

4 

At this man's table I enjoyed many cheat'* 
ful and inftruAive hours, with companions 
fuch as are not often found; with one 
who has lengthened, and one who has glad-* 
dened life ; with Dr. James, whofe fkill in 
phyfick will be long remembered ; and 
with David Garrick, whom I hoped to have 
gratified with this charadter of our common 
friend : but what are the hopes of man ! I 
am diikppointed by that ftroke of death, 

S a which 
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which has eclipfed the gaiety of nations, and 
impoverifhed the publick ftock of harmlefs 
pleafure. 



In the Library at Oxford is the following 
ludicrous Analyfis of Pocockius : 

Ex AUTOGRAPHO. 

[Sent by the Author to Mr. Urry.] 

OPUSCULUM hoc, Halberdarie am- 
pliffime, in lucem proferre hadtenus diftuli, 
judicii tui acumen fubveritus , magis quam 
bipennis. Tandem aliquando Oden hanc 
ad te mitto fublimem, teneram, flebilem, 
fuavem, qualem demum divinus (fi mulis 
vacaret) fcripfiflet Gaftrellus. Adeo fcilicet 
fublimem ut inter legendum dormire, adeo 
flebilem ut ridere velis. Cujus elegahtiam 
nt melius infpicias, verfum, ordinem & ma« 
teriam breviter referam. i""* verfus de 
duobus prseliis decantatis. 2''"' & 3"' de Lo- 
tharingio, cuniculis fubterraneis, faxis, pon- 
to, hoftibus, & Afia. 4*"' & 5"* de catenis, 
fudibus uncis, draconibus, tigribus & cro« 

5 codiliSft 
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codilis. 6"S 7", 8", 9"*, de Gomorrha, dc 
Babylone^ Babele, & quodatn domi fuae pe- 
rcgrino, io"S aliquid de quodam Pocockio. 
li"% I2«, dc Syria, Solyma. 13"% 14"', de 
Hoiea, & qaercu, & de Juvene quodam valde 
fene. i5"S i6"% de iEtna & quomodoiEtna 
Pocockio fit valde fimilis. 17"% i8"% de 
tuba, aftro, umbra, flammis, rods, Pocockio 
non neglcdlo, Caetera de Chriftianis, Otto- 
jnanis, Babyloniis, Arabibus, & graviffimi 
agrorum melancholia ; de Carfare, Flacco, 
Neftore, & njiferando j uvenis cujufdam floren- 
tiflimi fato, anno aetatis fuse centefimo pre- 
mature abrepti. Quae omnia cum accurate 
expendcris, neceffe eft ut Oden banc meam 
admiranda plane varietati conftare fatearis. 
Subito ad Batavos proiicifcor lauro ab illis 
donandus. Prius veroPembrochienfes, voco 
ad certamen Poeticum, Vale. 

Illuftriflima tua deofculor crura. 

» 

E. Smith, 
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DUKE. 



OF ]Vfr. RICHARD DUKE lean 
find few memorials* He was bred 
^t Wcftminfter and Cambridge ; and Jacob 
relates, that he vr^s fgrne time tutor tp the 
tluke q{ Richmond, 

He appears from his writings to have bepn 
not ill qualified for poetical compofitions ; 
and being confcious of his powers, when he 
left the univerfity he enlifted himfelf apipng 
the wits. He was the familiar friend of 
Otway i and was engaged, among other po- 
pular names, in the tranflations of Ovid 
jind Juvenal, Jn his B.eview^ though un- 

^nifhed^ 
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iinifhed^ are fome vigorous lines. His poems 
are not below mediocrity ; nor have I found 
much in them to be praifed. 

With the Wit he feems to have (bared the 
diflblutenefs of the times ; for fome of his 
compofitions are fuch as he muft have re- 
viewed with deteftation in his later days, 
when he publifhed thofe Sermons which 
Felton has commended. 

« 

Perhaps, like fome other foolifh young 
men, he rather talked than lived vicioufly, 
in an age when he that would be thought a 
Wit was afraid to fay his prayers i and what- 
ever might have been the firft part of his 
life, it was furely condemned and reformed 
^Y his better judgement. 

In 1683, being then mailer of arts, and 
fellow of Trinity College in Cambridge, he 
wrote a poem on the marriage of the Lady 
Anne .with .George Prince of Denmark. 

He took orders ; and being made preben- 
dary of Glouccfter, became a proftor in 

convocation 
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convocation for that churchy and chaplain to 
Queen Anne. 

In 1710, he was prefentcd by the bi(hop 
of Winchefter to the wealthy living of Wit- 
pey in Oxfordfliire^ which he enjoyed but; 
a few months. On February 10, 1 7 1 o- 1 in 
having returned from an entertainment^ he 
WAS found dead the next morning. Hit 
death i$ mentioned in Swift's Journals 
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KING. 



WILLIAM I^INGwasborn lA Lon- 
don in 1663; the fon of Ezekiel 
King, a gentleman. He was allied to the 
family of Clarendon. 

From Weftminfter-fchool, where he was^ 
a fcholar on the foundation under the card 
of Dr. Bufby, he ^as at eighteen eleded to 
Chriflr-church, in 168 ij where he is iaid to 
have profecuted his ftudies with fo much 
intenfenefs and activity, that, before he was 
eight years ftanding, he had read over^ and 
made remarks upon, twenty-two thoufand 
odd hundred books and manufcripts. The 

bookt 
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books were certainly not very long^ thd 
manufcripts not very difficult, nor the 
remarks very large ; for the calculator will 
find that he difpatched {even a- day, for every 
day of his eight years, with a remnant that 
more than fatisfies moft other ftudents. He 
took his degree in the mod expenfive man- 
ner, as a grand compounder ; whence it is 
inferred that he inherited a confiderable 
fortune. 

In 1688, the fame year in which he wad 
made mailer of arts, he publifhed a con« 
futation of Varillas's account of WiclifFe \ 
and, engaging in the ftudy of the Civil 
Law, became dodtor in 1692, and was ad-* 
mitted advocate at DoAors Commons. 

He had already made feme tranflations 
from the French, and written fome humor- 
ous and fatirical pieces ; when, in 1 694, 
Molefworth publiflied his Account ofDen^ 
tnarkf in which he treats the Danes and their 
monarch with great contempt ; and tak^^ 
the opportunity of infinuating thofe wild 
principles, by which he fuppofes liberty to 
be eilablifhed^ and his adverfaries fufpe<Sb 

that 
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that djl fubordination and government is en- 
dangered. 

This book ofiended pHnce Geofge ; and 
the Danifh minifter prefented a memorial 
againfl it. The principles of its ^Uthordid 
not pleafe Dr. Kihg^ and therefore he under** 
took to confute part^ and laugh at the reft. 
The controverfy is now forgotten 5 and books 
of this kind feldom live long^ when intereft 
and refentn\ent have ceafed. 

In 1697 he miftgled in the controverfy 
between Boyle and Bentley ; and was one of 
thofe who tried what Wit could perform in 
oppoiition to Learning. 

« 

In 1699 was published by him A Journey 
to London^ after the method of Dr. Martin 
Lifter. And in 1700 he fatirifed the Royal 
Society^ at leaft Sir Hatis Shane their prefi-» 
dent, in two dialogues, intituled ^he Tranf^ 
a&ianeer. 

Though he was a regular advocate in thef 
courts of civil and canon law, he did not 
Ipve his prbfefljon, nor indeed any kind of 

Vol. IL T bufinefs 
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bufinefs wbich interrupted his voluptuary 
d^eams^ or forced him to roufe from that in-» 
dulgence in which only he could find de- 
light. His reputation as a civilian was yet 
maintained by his j udgements in the courts of 
Delegates, and raifed very high by the addrefs 
and knowledge which he difcovered in 1700, 
when he defended the earl of Anglefea againft 
his lady, afterwards dutchefs of Bucking- 
hamfhire, who fued for a divorce, and ob- 
tained it. 

The expence of his pleafures, and negledl 
of bufinefs, had now lefi*ened his revenues; 
and he was willing to accept of a fettlement 
in Ireland, where, about 1702, he was made 
judge of the admiralty, commiffioncr of the 
prizes, keeper of the records in Birmingham's 
tower, and vicar-general to Dr* Marfh the 
primate« 

But it is vain to put wealth within the 
reach of him who will not ftretch out his 
hand to take it. King foon found a friend 
as idle and though tlefs as himfclf, in Upton^ 
one of the judges, who had a pleafant houfc 
called Mountown> near Dublin, to which 

King 
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King frequently retired ; delighting to ne- 
glcQt his intereft, forget his cares, ahd defcrt 
his duty« 

Here he wrote Mu/fy of Mouniown, a 
poem ; by which, though fanciful readers in 
the pride of fagacity have given it a pbliti- 
cal interpretation, was meant originally no 
more than it expreifed^ as it was dictated 
only by the author's delight in the quiet of 
Mountown. 

In 1708, wlien lord Wharton was fent to 
govern Ireland, King returned to London, 
with his poverty, his idlenefs, and his wit ^ 
and publifhed fome eflays called Ufeful Tranf^ 
aBions. . His Voyage to the IJland of Cajamai 
is particuarly commended. He then wrote 
the Art of Love^ a poem remarkable, not- 
withftahding its title, for purity of fentiment; 
and in 1709 imitated Horace in 2x1 Art of 
Cookery y which he publifhed, with fome let- 
ters to Dr. Liften 

In 1 7 10 he appeared, as a lover of tha 
Church, on the fide of Sacheverell; and was 
fuppofed to have concurred at leaf): in the pro- 

T 2 jedion 
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jcdion of 7he Examiner. His eyes were 
open to all the operations of Whiggifm ; and 
he bcftowed fome ftriftures upon Dr. Ken- 
net's adulatory fermon at the funeral of the 
duke of Devonfhire. 

The Hijiory of the Heathen Gods, a book 

compofcd for fchools, was written by him 
in 171 1. The work is ufeful; but might 
have been produced without the powers of 
King. The fame year he publifhed Kufinus^ 
an hiilorical eflay, and a poem, intended to 
difpofe the nation to think as he thought 
of the duke of Marlborough and his ad- 
herents. 

In 171 1, competence, if not plenty, was 
again put into his power. He was, without 
the trouble of attendance, or the mortifica- 
tion of a requeft, made gazetteer. Swift, 
Freind, Prior, and other men of the fame 
party, brought him the key of the gazetteer'^ 
office. He was now again placed in a profit- 
able employment, and again threw the be- 
nefit away. An Adt of Infolvency made his 
bufinefs at that time particularly trouble- 
fome } and he would not wait till hurry 

(hould 
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(hould be at an end, but impatiently refigned 
it, and returned to his wonted indigence and 
amufements. 

One of his amufements at Lambeth, where 
he refided, was to mortify Dr. Tennifon, the 
archbifliop, by a publick feftivity, on the 
furrendcr of Dunkirk to Hill ; an event with 
which Tennifon's political bigotry did not 
fuflfer him to be delighted. King was re- 
folved to covintera<ft his fullennefs, and at the 
cxpcnce of a few barrels of ale filled the 
neighbourhood with honeft merriment. 

In the Autumn of 171 2 his health declin*- 
ed ; he grew weaker by degrees, and died on 
Chriftmas-day. Though his life had not 
been without irregularity, his principles 
were pure and orthodox, and his death was 

pious. 

/ 

After this relation, it will be naturally 
fuppofed that his poems were rather the 
amufements of idlenefs than efforts of ftudy ; 
that he endeavoured rather to divert than 
gftonifh ; that his thoughts feldoni afpired to 
^ T 3 fublimityj 
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fublimity ; and that, if hi^ verfe was eafy and 
his images familiar, he attained what he de- 
fired. His purpofe is to be merry ; though 
perhaps, to enjoy his mirth, it may be 
fometimes neceiTary to think well of his 
opinions. 
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SPRAT. 



THOMAS SPRAT was born in 
16369 Sit Tallaton in Devonfhire^ the 
fon of a clergyman *, and having been educat- 
ed, as he tells of himfelf, not at Weftmin- 
fter or Eaton, but at a little fchool by the 
churchyard fide, became a commoner of Wad- 
ham College in Oxford in 1651 ; and, being 
chofen fcholar next year, proceeded through 
the ufual academical courfe, and in 1657 
became mafter of arts. He obtained a fel^ 
lowfhip, and commenced poet. 

In 1659, his poem on the death of Oliver 
was publiihed, with thofe of Dryden and 

Waller. 
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Waller. In his dedication to Dr. Wilkins 

he appears a very willing and liberal enco- 

miaft, both of the living and the dead. He 

iniplores his patron's excufe of his vcrfes, 

both as falling fo infinitely below the full and 

fublime genius of that excellent poet who made 

this way of writing free of our nation^ and 

being^ little equal and proportioned to the re-- 

nown of the prince on whom they were written ; 

fucb great aStions and lives deferving to be the 

fubjedl of the noblejl pens and mojl divine pban^ 

fes. He proceeds : Having fo long experienced 

your care and indulgence , and been for med, as it 

were 9 by your own hands y not to entitle you to 

any thing which my meannefs produces^ would 

be not only injufiice^ but facrikge . 

He publifhed the fame year a poem on the 
Plague of Athens I a fubjefl: of which it is 
not eafy to fay what could recommend it« 
To thefe he added afterwards a poem on Mr* 
Cowley's death. 

After the Reiloration he took orders, and 
by Cowley's recommendation was made ch^p« 
]si}n to the duke of Bupkingham, whom he 

3 is 
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is faid to have helpeci in writing the Rehear^ 
faf. He was likewife chaplain to the king. 

As he was the favourite of Wilkins, at 
whofe houfe began thofe philofophical con- 
ferences and enquiries, which in time pro- 
duced the Royal Society, he was confequent- 
ly engaged in the fame fludies, and became 
one of the fellows 5 and when, after their 
incorporation, fomething feemed neceffary to 
reconcile the publick to the new inflitution^ 
he undertook to write its hiftory, which he 
publifhed in 1 667. This is one of the few 
books which feleftion of fentiment and cIct 
gance of diction have been able to preferve, 
though written upon a fubjedt flux and tran-> 
iitory. The Hiftory of the Royal Society is 
now read, not with the wifh'to know what 
they were then doing, but how their tranf- 
^<%ions are exhibited by Spra[t. 

In the next year he publiihed Obfervatms 
cff Sorbiere's Voyage into England^ in a Letter 
to Mr. Wren. This i^ a work not ill perr 
formed ; but perhaps rewarded with at leaft 
its full proportion of praife« 

la 
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In 1668 he publiflicd Cowley's Latin 
poenfis, and prefixed in Latin the Life of 
the Author ^ which he afterwards amplifiedj, 
and placed before Cowley's Englifti works, 
which were by will committed to his care. 

Ecclefiaftical benefices now fell faft upon 
him. In 1668 he became a prebendary of 
Weftminfter, and had afterwards the church 
of St. Margaret, adjoining to the Abbey. He 
was in 1 680 made canon of Windfor, in j 68 ^ 
dean of Weftminfter, and in 1684 bifhop 
of Rochefter. 

The Court having thus a claim to his di- 
ligence and gratitude, he was required to 
write the Hiftory of the Ryehoufe Plot ; and 
in 1685 publifhed A true Account and De* 
claration of the horrid Conjpiracy againfi the 
late King, bis prefent Majejiy, and the pre-' 
tent Government ; a performance which he 
thought convenient, after the- Revolution, 
to extenuate and excufe. 

The fame yeat, being clerk of the clofet to 
the king, he was made dean of the chapel- 

3 ri^yal ; 
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royal ; and the year afterwards received the 
laft proof of his mailer's confidence, by being 
appointed one of the commiffioners for ec- 
clcfiaftical affairs. On the critical day, when 
the Declaration diftinguiihed the true fons of 
the church of England, he ftood neuter, and 
permitted it to be read at Weftminfter ; but 
prefTed none to violate his confcience ; and 
when the biihop of London was brought be- 
fore them, gave his voice in his favour. 

Thus far he fuffered intereft or obedience 
to carry him ; but further he refufed to ga. 
When he found that the powers of the ec- 
clefiaflical commifilon were to be exercifed 
flgainft thofe who had refufed the Declara- 
tion, he wrote to the lords, and other com- 
midioners, a formal profeflion of his unwil* 
lingnefs to exercife that authority any long* 
er, and withdrew himfelf from them. Af- 
ter they had read his letter, they adjourned 
for fix months, and fcarcely ever met after- 
wards. 

When king James was frighted away, arkf 
a new government was to be fettled. Sprat 
was one of thafe who confidered, in a con- 
ference^ 
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fcrencc, the great queftion, whether the 
crown was vacant ; and manfully fpoke irt 
favour of his old mafter* 

He complied, however, with the new efta- 
bliihment, and was left unmolefted ; but iil 
1692 a ftrange attack was made upon him 
by one Robert Toung and Stephen Blackheadj 
both men convidted of infamous crimes, and 
both, when the fcheme was laid, prifoners 
in Newgate. Thefe men drew up an aflbci- 
ation, in which they whofe names were fub- 
fcribed declared their refolution to rellore 
king James ; to feize the princefs of Orange, 
dead or alive ; and to be ready with thirty 
thoufand men to meet king James when he 
fhould land. To this they put the names of 
Bancroft, Sprat, Marlborough, Salifbury, and 
others. The copy of Dr. Sprat's name waa 
obtained by a iiAitious requeft, to which an 
anfwer in bis own band was defired. His hand 
was copied fo well, that he confefled it might 
have deceived himfelf. Blackhead, who had 
carried the letter, being fent again with a 
plaufible melTage, was very curious to fee 
the houfe, and particularly importunate to 
be let into the ftudy ; where, as is fuppofed, 

he 
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he defigned to leave the AiTociation. This 
however was denied him> and he dropt it in 
a flower pot in the parlour. 

Young nbw laid an information before the 
Privy Council; and May 7, 1692, the bi- 
fhop was arretted, and kept at a meflenger's 
under a ftri<ft guard eleven days. His houfe 
was fearched, and directions were given that 
the flower-pots fhould be infpedted. The 
meffengers however miffed the room in which 
the paper was left. Blackhead went there- 
fore a third time ; and finding his paper 
where he had left it, brought it away. 

The bifhop, having been enlarged, was, on 
June the i oth and 1 3 th, examined again before 
the Privy Council, and confronted with his 
accufers. Young perfifted with the moft ob- 
durate impudence, againfl the flrongeft evi- 
dence ; but the refolution of Blackhead by 
degrees gave way. There remained at laft nd 
doubt of the bifhop's innocence, who, with 
great prudence and diligence, traced tbe pro- 
grefs, and dctedled the charadlers of the two 
informers, and publifhed an account of his 
own examination, and deliverance; which 

madt 
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made fuch an impreffion upon him^ tkat 
commemorated it through life by an yearly 
day of thankfgiving. 

With what hope^ or what intereft, the 
villains had contrived an accufation which 
they muft know themfelves utterly unable tcr 
prove, was never difcovered. 

After this, he pafled his days in the quiet 
exercife of his function. When the caufe 
of Sacheverell put the publick in commotion^ 
ke honeftly appeared among the friends of 
the church. He lived to his ieventy-^ninth 
year, and died May 20, 171 3. 

Burnet is not very favourable to his memo« 
ry ; but he and Burnet were old rivals. On 
fome publick occaiion they both preached be- 
fore the houfe of com.ntions. There prevail- 
ed in thofe days an indecent cuftom ; when 
the preacher touched any favourite topick in 
a manner that delighted his audience, their 
approbation was expreffed by a loud hum^ 
continued in proportion to their zeal or plea- 
fure. When Burnet preached, part of hi» 
congregation hummed £0 loudly and fo long, 

that 
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that he fat down to enjoy it, and rubbed his 
face with his handkerchief. When Sprat 
preached, he likcwife was honoured with the 
like animating bum ; but he ftretched out 
his hand to the congregation, and cried^ 
** Peace, peace, I pray you, peace." 



This I was told itj my youth by an old 
man, who had been no carelefs pbferver of 
the pailages of thofe times, 

Burnet's iermon, fays Salmon, was remark- 
able for fedition, and Sprat's for loyalty. 
Burnet had the thanks of the houfe ; Sprat 
bad no thanks, but a good living from the 
king ; which, he faid, was of as much value 
as the thanks of the Commons. 

The works of Sprat, befides his few poems, 
are. The Hiftory of the Royal Society, The 
Life of Cowley, The Anfwer to Sorbiere, 
The Hiftory of the Ryehoufe Plot j The Re- 
lation of his own Examination, and a volume 
of Sermons* I have heard It obferved, with 
great juftnefs, tha^ every book is of a differ- 
ent kind, and that each has its diftin^t and 
charadteriftical CKcellence. 

Vol. IL U My 
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My bufinefs Is only with his poem§. He 
coniidered Cowley as a model ^ and fuppofed 
that as he was imitated^ perfe<ftion was ap- 
proached. Nothing therefore but Pindarick 
liberty was to be expected. There is in his 
few productions no want of fuch conceits a^ 
he thought excellent ; and of thofe our judge- 
ment may be fettled by the fir/l that appears 
in his praife of Cromwell, where he fays that 
Cromwell'syjw^, Hie fMfff will grow white ai 
it grows old. 
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THE life of the Earl of Halifax was pro- 
perly that of an artfiil and adtive 
ftatefman^ employed in balancing parties^ 
cbntriving expedients, and combating oppo- 
iition, and expofed to the viciffitudes of ad- 
vancement and degradation: but in this 
coUedion, poetical merit is the claim to at- 
tention ; and the account which is here to be 
expcfted may properly be proportioned not 
to his influence in the flate» but to his rank 
among the writers of verfe. 

Charles Montague was born April i6, 
i66i» at Horton in Northampton(bire, the 

U 3 fon 
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fon of Mr. George Montague, a younger fon 
of the earl of Manchefter, He was educated 
firft in the country, and then removed to 
Weftminfter ; where in 1677 be was chofen 
a king's fcholar, and recommended himfelf 
to Bufby by his felicity in extemporary epi- 
grams. He contradted a very intimate friend- 
fliip with Mr. Stepney; and in 1682, when 
Stepney was eleSed to Cambridge, the elec- 
tion of Montague being not to proceed till 
the year following, he was afraid left by 
being placed at Oxford he might be fepa- 
rated from his companion, and therefore 
folicited to be removed to Cambridge, with- 
out waiting for the advantages of another 
year. 

It fecms indeed time to wifh for a remo- 
val ; for he was already a fchool-boy of one 
and twenty. 

His relation Dr. Montague was then nafter 
of the college in which he was placed a fd- 
low commoner, and took him under his par- 
ticular care. Here he commenced an ac- 
quaintance with the great Newton, whiqh 

continued 
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continued through his life» and was at laft 
attefted by a legacy. 

In 16859 his verfes on the death of king^ 
Charles made fuch impreilion on the earl 
of Dorfet, that he was invited to town, 
and introduced by that univerfal patron to 
the other wits. In 1687, he joined witK 
* Prior in the City Moufe and Country Mou/e, 
a burlefque of Dryden's BSnd and Panther. 
He figned the invitation to the Prince of 
Orange^ and fat in the convention. He 
about the fame time married the countefs 
dowager of Manchefter, and intended to 
have taken orders ; but afterwards altering 
his purpofe, he purchafed for 1500 /. the 
place of one of the clerks of the council. 

After he had witten his epiftle on the 
viftory of the Boyne, his patron Dprfet in- 
troduced him to king William with this 
expreflion : Sir I have brought a Moufe to 
wait on your Majejly. To which the king is 
faid to have replied, Tou do well to put me in 
the way of making a Man of him i and ordered 
him a pendon of five hundred pounds. This 

U4 ftoryt 
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flory, however current^ feems to have been 
made after the event. The king's anfwer 
implies a greater acquaintance v^ith our pro- 
verbial and familiar didtion than king Wil* 
liam could poilibly have attained. 

In i6gi, being member in the houfe of 
commons^ he argued vsrarmly^n favour of a 
law to grant the afliilance of counfel in trials 
for high treafon { and in the midfl of his 
fpeech» falling into fome confufion, was for a 
'while filent ; but, recovering himfelf, ob- 
ferved, " how reafonable it was to allow 
** counfel to men called as criminals before 
** a court of juftice, when it appeared how 
** much the prefencc of that affembly could 
** difconcert one of their own body." 

After this he rofe fafl into honours and 
employments, being made one of the com- 
mifTioners of the treafury, and called to 
the privy council. In 1694, he became 
chancellor of the Exchequer ^ and the next 
year engaged in the great attempt of t^c re- 
coinage, which was in two years happily 
compleated. In 1 696, he projected the gene-- 
ml fund, and raifcd the credit of the Ex- 
chequer I 
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chequer ; and, after enquiry concerning a 
grant of Irifli crown-lands, it was deter-- 
mined by a vote of the commons, that 
Charles Montague, efquire, bad deferved bis 
Majeftys favour. In 1698, being advanced 
to the firfl commiflion of the treafury, he 
was appointed one of the regency in the 
king's abfence : the next year he was made 
auditor of the Exchequer ; and the year after 
created baron Halifax. He was however im- 
peached by the commons ; but the articles 
were difmiifed by the lords. 

At the acceflion of queen Anne he was 
difmified from the council ; and in the iirft 
parliament of her reign was again attacked 
by the commons, and again efcaped by the 
prote6:ion of the lords. In 1704, he wrote 
an anfwer to Bromley's fpeech againft oc- 
caiional conformity. He headed the En^ 
quiry into the danger of the Church. In 
1706, he propofed and negotiated the Union 
with Scotland 5 and when the eleftor of Ha- 
nover received the garter, after the aft had 
paiTed for fecuring the Proteftant Succeffion, 
he was appointed to carry the en(igns of ti^e 
order to the eleftoral court. He fat as one 

of 
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of the judges of Sacheverell ; but voted for a 
mild feutence. Being now no longer in fa^ 
vour, he contrived to obtain a writ for fum-'' 
moning the electoral prince to parliament as 
duke of Cambridge* 

At the queen's death he was appointed one 
of the regents; and at the acceflion of George 
the Firft was made earl of Halifax, knight 
of the garter, and firft commiflioner of the 
treafury, with a grant to his nephew of thi 
reverfion of the auditorihip of the Ex- 
chequer. More was not to be had^ and this 
lie kept but a little while 1 for on the 1 9th 
of May^ 17 1 5, he died of an inflamniation of 
his lungs. 

Of him, who from a poet became a patroil 
of poets, it will be readily believed that the 
Works would not mifs of celebration. Ad* 
difon began to praife him early, and was fol- 
lowed or accompanied by other poets ; per* 
haps by almoft all, except Swift and Pope 1 
Iprho forbore to flatter him in his life, and 
trfter his death fpoke of him, Swift with 
lUght cenfure, and Pope in the charadkcr of 

Bufo with acrimonious contempt, 
.a He 
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H^ was, as Pope izfz^fed with iidicaimt ; 
for Tickell affirms that no dedicator was uii« 
rewarded. To charge all unmerited ptaiie 
with the guilt of flattery, and to fuppofe that 
the encomiaft always knows and feels the 
falfehood of his aflfertions, is furely to dif- 
cover great ignorance of human nature aid 
human life. In determinations dependiig 
not on rules, but on experience and con«- 
parifon, judgement is always in fbme degree 
fubjed to affcftion. Very near to admiration 
is the wifh to admire. 

^vtrj man willingly gives value to the 
praife which he receives, and confiders the 
ientence pafled in his favour as the fentence 
of difcernmcnt. We admire in a friend that 
underftanding that feleded us for confi* 
dence ; we admire more, in a patron, that 
judgement which, inftead of fcattering 
bounty indifcriminately, direded it to us i 
and thofe performances which gratitude for^ 
bids us to blame, afFedion will eaiily difpofe 
us to exalts 
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To thefe prejudices, hardly culpable, in- 
lereft adds a power always operating, though 
tot always, becauie not willingly, perceived* 
The mpdefty of praife wears gradually away; 
md perhaps the pride of patronage may be 
in time fo increafed, that modeft praiib will 
ao longer pleafe. 

Many a blandifhment was pradifed upon 
Halifax, which he would never have known, 
had he had no other attradions than thofe 
of his poetry, of which a fhort time has 
withered the beauties. It would now be 
efteemed no honour, by a contributor to the 
monthly bundles of verfes, to be told, that, 
in (trains either familiar or folemn, h^ fings 
like Montague. 
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THE Life of Dr. PARNELL is « 
tafk which I fhould very willingly de<# 
cline^ fince it has been lately written by Gold^' 
fmith, a man of fucl^ variety of powers^ and 
fuch felicity of performance^ that he always 
feemed to do beft that which he was doing; 
ji man who had the art of being minute with* 
put tedioufnefs, and general without con- 
fufion ; whofe language was copious without 
exuberance, exad without conftraintt and 
cafy without wcakneff . 

What fuch an author has told, who would 
tell again ? I have made an abftraft from his-. 
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larger narrative ; and ihall have this gratifi- 
cation from my attempt, that it gives me an 
opportunity of paying due tribute to the me- 
mory of a departed genius » 



To yap yspxc (gi Srccvonm. 

THOMAS PARNELL was the fon 

of a commonwealthfman of the fame name, 
who at the Reiloration left Congleton in 
Chcfhire, where the family had been cfta* 
bliflied for feveral centuries, and, fettling in 
Ireland, purchafed an eftate, which, with his 
lands in Cheihire, defcended to the poet, who 
was born at Dublin in 1679; and, after the 
ufual education at a grammar fchool, was at 
the age of thirteen admitted into the College, 
where,. in 1700, he became mafter of arts; 
and was the fame year ordained a deacon, 
though under the canonical age, by a difp^n- 
Nation from the bifhop of Derry. 

About three years afterwards he was made 
a pricft ; and in 1705. Dr. Afhe, the biihop 
of Clogher, conferred upon him the arch- 
deaconry of Clogher. About the fame time 
he married Mrs. AnneMinchin, an amiable 

lady, 

9 
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kdyj by whom he had two fons who died 
young, and a daughter who long furvived 
him. 

At the cjeQ:ioh df the Whigs, in the end 
of queen Anne's reign, Parnell was perfuad- 
ed to change his party, not without much 
cenfure from thofe whom he forfook, and 
was received by the new miniftry as a valua- 
ble reinforcement. When the earl of Ox- 
ford was told that Dr. Parnell waited among 
the croud in- the ottter foom^ he went, by the 
perfuafion of Swift, with his treafurer's ftafF 
in his hand, to enquire for him, and to bid 
him welcome ; and, as may be inferred from 
Pope's dedication, admitted him as a favourite 
companion ttt his Convivial hours, but, as it 
feems often to have happened in thofe times 
to the favourites of the gr6at, without atten- 
tion to his fortund, which indeed was in no 
great need of improvement. ^ 

Parjiell, who did not want ariibitiori of va- 
nity, was defirous to make himfelf confpi- 
cuous, and to fhew how worthy he was of 
high perferment, as bethought himfelf qua- 
lified to become a popular preacher, he dif- 

VoL. 11; X played 
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played his elocution with great fuccefs in thfi 
pulpits of London ; but the queen's death 
putting an end to his expectations, abated 
his diligence : and Pope reprefents him as 
falling from that time into intemperance of 
wine. That in his latter life he was too much 
a lover of the bottle, is not denied ; but I 
have heard it imputed to a caufe more likely 
to obtain forgivenefs from mankind, the un«* 
timely death of a darling fon ; or, as others 
tell, the lofs of his wife, who died (171 2) 
in the midft of his expectations • 

He was now to derive every future addition 
to his preferments from his perfonal intereft 
with his private friends, and he was not long 
unregarded. He was warmly recommended 
by 3wift to archbifhop King, who gave him 
a prebend in 1713 ; and in May 1716 pre- 
fented him to the vicarage of Fin^las in the 
diocefeof Dublin, worth four hundred pounds 
a year. Such notice from fuch a man, in- 
clines me to believe that the vice of which 
he has been accufed was not grofs, or not no» 
torious. 

But his profperity did not lad long. His 
end, whatever was its caufe, was now ap- 
proaching. 
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J3roaching. If e enjoyed his preferment little 
more jthan a year j for in July 17 17, in his 
thirty^eightli year# he died at Chefler^ on his 
way to Ireland* 

He feem$ to have been one o( thqCc poetd 
Iftrho take delight in writing* He contribut-* 
ed to the papers of that time^ and probably 
publifhed more than he owned. He left 
many compo£tions behind him^ of which 
Pope feledted thofe which he thought beft, 
and dedicated them to the earl of Oxford. 

Of thefe Goldfmith has given an opinion^ 
and his criticifm it is feldom fafe to contra« 
dia. He beftows juft praife upoij the Rt/e 
offToman, the Fairy I'aU, and the Pervigi^ 
Hum Veneris ; but has very properly remark^ 
cd, that in the Battle of Mice and Frogs the 
Greek names have not in Englifh their origi« 
nal efieift, 

He tells us, that the Bookworm is borrow-* 
cd from Beza; but he ihould have added^ 
with modern applications : and when he dif« 
covers that Gay Bacchus is tranflated from 
jiugurelluSfhc ought to have remarked^ that 
the latter part is purely Parneirs, Another 

X a focvoLf 
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poem, JVben Spring comes on, is, he fayS^ 
taken from the French. 1 would add, that 
the defcriptlon of Barrenne/s, in his verfcs 
to Pope, was borrowed from Secundus ; but 
lately fcarching for the pailage which I had 
formerly read, I could not find it. The 
Night-piece on Death is indireftly preferred 
by Goldfmith to Gray's Churchyard*, but, 
in my opinion, G^ay has the advantage in 
dignity, variety, and originality of fenti- 
ment. He obferves that the ftory of the 
Hermit is in Mores Dialogues and HowelFs 
Letters, and fuppofcs it to have been origi- 
nally Arabian. 

Goldfmith has not taken any notice of the 
EJegy to the old Beauty, which is perhaps the 
meaneftj nor of the Allegory on Man, the 
happieft of Parnell's performances. The 
hint of the Hymn to Contentment I fufpedt to 
have been borrowed from Cleiveland, 

The general charader of Parnell is not 
great extent of comprehcnfion, or fertility 
of mind« Of the little that appears ftill lefs 
is his own. His praife muft be derived from 
the eafy fweetnefs of bis didipn : in his rerfes 

there 
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there is mare bappinefs than pains i he is 
Ipritely without effort, and always delights 
though he never ravifhes; every thing is 
proper, yet every thing feems cafuaL If there 
is fome appearance of elaboration in the J%r- 
tnity the narrative, as it is lefs airy, is lefs 
pleafing. Of his other compofitions it is ini->. 
poflible to fay whether they are the produc- 
tions of Nature, fo excellent as not to want 
the help of Art, or of Art fo refined as to re« 
femble Nature. 

This criticifm relates only to the pieces 
publifhed by Pope. Of the large appenda- 
ges which I find in the lafl edition, I can 
pnly fay that I know not whence they came, 
nor have ever enquired whither they are going. 
They ftand upon the faith of the compilers^ 
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SAMUEL GARTH was of a good 
family in Yorkfhire, and from fome 
fchool in his own couiKiy became a ftu- 
dent at Petcr-houfe in Cambridge, where 
he relided till he commenced dodtor of phy« 
fick on July the 7 th^ 1691. He was exa-- 
mined before the College at London oa 
March the 12th, 1691-29 and admitted fel- 
low July 26tb, 1692. He was foon fo 
much diftingui{hed» by his converfation and 
accomplifhments, as to obtain very extenfive 
praiftice ; and, if a pamphlet of thofe times 
tnzyhc credited, hadthe favour andconfidcnce 
of one party, as RatcliiFc had of the other. 

He is always mentioned as a man of bene- 
volence ; and it is juft to fuppofe that his 
delire pf helping the helplefs, difpofed him 

to 
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to fo much zeal for the Dijpejtfary ; an un-« 
der taking of which fome account^ however 
^bori) i« jH'opcr to he given. 

Whether what Temple fays be true, that 
phyficians have had more learning than the 
other faculties, I will not ftay to enquire; 
but, I believe, every man has found in phy- 
ficians great liberality, and dignity of fenti- 
ment, very prompt efFufion of beneficence, 
and willingnefs to expert a lucrative art, where 
there is no hope of lucre. Agreeably to this 
charaAer, the CMlege of Phyficians, in 
July 1687, pnblifhed an cdift, requiring aM 
the .fellows, candidates, And licentiates, to 
give gratuitous advice to the nei^bouring 
poor. 

This edkft was fent to tiie, Court of Alder- 
men ; and a queflion being made to whom 
the appellation of the poor fhould be extend- 
ed, the College anfwered, that it fhould be 
fwfficient to bring a tefUmonial from a clergy-^ 
man officiating in the parish where the pa- 
tient reiided. 

After a year's experience, the phyficians 
found their charity fruftrat^ by fame ma- 
lignant 
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lignant oppo£tlon» and made to a grett de- 
gree vain by the high price ^f phyfick ^ thejr 
therefore voted, in Auguft 1688, that the 
laboratory of the College fbouid be accom- 
modated to the preparation ^f medicines, and 
anodier room prepared for their reception ; 
and that the contributers to the expence 
Should manage the charity. 

It v^as BOW expefled that the Apothecaries 
would have undertaken the care of provide 
ing medicines ; but they took anothercourie. 
Thinking the whole defign pernicious to 
^eir intereft, they endeavoured to raife a 
^dtion againft it in the College, and found 
ibnme phyficians mean enough to folicit 
their patronage, by betrayiag to them the 
counfels of the College. The greater part, 
however, enforced by a new ediSt in 1 694^ 
the former order of 1687, and fent it to the 
mayor and aldermen, who appointed a com- 
mittee to treat with the College, and fettle 
the mode of adminiftring the Charity. 

It was defired by the aldermen, that the 

teftrmonials of churchwardens and overfeers 

ihould be admitted j and that all hired fer* 

vat>ts, and all apprentices to bandicraftfmen^ 

5 ihould 
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fhould be confidered as poor. This likewiie 
was granted by the College. 

It was then confidered who fhould diflri-* 
bute the medicines^ and who fhould fettle 
their prices. The phyficians procured fome 
apothecaries to undertake the difpenfation, 
and offered that the warden and company of 
the apothecaries fhould adjufl the price. 
This ofjer was rejedted ; and the apothecaries 
who had engaged to aififl the charity were 
confidered as traytors to the company, threat* 
ened with the impofition of troubleibme 
offices, and deterred from the performance 
of their engagements. The apothecaries 
ventured upon publick oppofition, and pre- 
fented a kind of remonflrance againfl the 
defign to the committee of the city, which 
the phyficians condefcended to confute : and 
at lafl the traders feem to have prevailed 
among the fons of trade ; for the propofal 
of the college having been confidered, a paper 
of approbation was drawn up, hut poflponed 
and forgotten. 

The phyficians flill perfifled \ and in 1 696 
a fubfcription was raifed by themfelves, 
according to an agreement prefixed to tho 

Dif. 
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Difpenfary. The poor were for a time fiip- 
plied with medicines ; for how long a time, 
I know not. The medicinal charity, like 
others, began with ardour, but foon remit* 
ted, and at laft died gradually away. 

About the time of the fubfcription begins 
the aftion of the Difpenfary. The Poem, 
as its fubjeft was prefent and popular, co- 
operated with paflions and prejudices then 
prevalent, and, with fuch auxiliaries to its 
intrinfick merit, was univerfally and liberally 
applauded. It was on the fide of charity 
againft the intrigues of intereft, and of re- 
gular learning againft licentious ufurpation 
of medical authority, and was therefore na» 
tu rally favoured by thofe who read and can 
judge of poetry. 

In 1 697, Garth fpokc that which is now 
called the Harveian Oration; which the 
authors of the Biographia mention with more 
praife than the pafTage quoted in their notes 
will fully juftify. Garth> fpeaking of the 
mifchiefs done by quacks, has thefe expref- 
fions : ** Non tamen telis vulnerat ifta agyr- 
*' tarum colluvies, fed theriaci quadam ma- 
** gis perniciofa, non pyrio, fed pulvere 
3 ** nefcio, 
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*^ nefcio quo exotico certat, non globulis 
** plumbeis^ fed pilulis aeque lethalibus in- 
•^ terficit." This was certainly thought fine 
by the author^ and is ftill admired by his 
biographer. In OAober 1702 he became 
one of the cenfors of the College. 

Garth, being an aAive and zealous Whig, 
was a member of the Kit-cat club, and by 
confequence familiarly, known to all the 
great men of that denomination. In 1710^ 
when the government fell into other hands, 
he writ to lord Godolphin, on bis difmiffion, 
a fhdrt poem, which was criticifed in the 
Examiner 9 and fo fuccefsfully either defended 
or excufed by Mr. Addifon, that, for the 
fake of the vindication, it ought to be pre* 
ferved. 

At the acceffion of the prefent Family his 
merits were acknowledged and rewarded. 
He was knighted with the fword of his hero, 
Marlborough ; and was made phyfician in 
ordinary to the king, and phyfician-general 
to the army. 

He then undertook an edition of Ovid's 
Metamorphofes,. tranflated by feveral hands ; 

which 
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which he recommended by a Preface, varLt-i 
ten with more oilentatibn than ability : hU. 
notions are half-formed, and his materials 
immethodically confufed. This vtm his laft 
work. He died Jan. 18, 1717^15, and.was^ 
buried at Harrow-on-the-Hill, 

His perfbnal charatfter feems to have been 
focial and liberal. He communicated him^^ 
felf through a very wide extent of acquaint^ 
ance ; and though firm in a party, at a time 
when firmnefs included virulence, yet he im^ 
parted his Idhdnefs to thofe who were not 
fuppoied to favour his principles. He was 
an early encourager of Pope, and was at once 
the friend of Addifon and of Granville. He 
is accufed of voloptuoufnefs and irreligion^; 
and Pope, who fays that ^ if ever there wa» 
«^ a good Chriftian, without knowing him«* 
" felf to be fo, it was Dr. Garth," feems not 
able to deny what he is angry to hear and 
loth to confefs. 



poetry has been praifed at leaft equally 
to its merit. In the Difpenfary there is a 
ftrain of fmooth and free vcrfification ; but 
few lines are eminently elegant. No paf- 

fages 
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fages* fall below mediocrity, and few* rife 
much above it. The plan feems formed 
without juft proportion to the fubjed:; the 
means and end have no ncceflary connexion. 
'Refnely in his Preface to Popes E,ffay^ re- 
, marks, that Garth exhibits no difcrimination 
of charadtefs ; and that what any one fays 
might with equal propriety have been faid 
by another. The general defign is perhaps 
open to criticifm ; but the compoiition can 
feldom be charged with inaccuracy or negli- 
gence. The author never flumbers in felf- 
indulgence ; his full vigour is always ex- 
crted ; fcarce a line is left unfini(hed» nor 
is it eafy to £nd an expreflion ufed by con- 
ftraint, or a thought imperfcdily exprefled. 
It was remarked by Pope, that xht Dijpenfary 
had been corrected in every edition, and 
that every change was an improvement* It 
appears, however, to want fomething of 
poetical ardour, and fomething of general 
delegation ; and therefore, iince it has been 
no longer fupported by accidental and ex- 
trinfick popularity, it has been fcarcely able 
to fupport itfelf. 
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NICHOLAS ROWE was born at 
Little Beckford in Bedfordil\ire> in. 
1673. His family had long pofTefTed a con- 
(Iderable eftate, with ,a good hqufe, at Lam- 
bcrtoun * in DcvonlhirCi The anceftor froto 
whom he defcended in a dire<5t line^ received 
the arms bcu-QC by his defcendants for his bra- 
very in the Holy War. His father John 
I{.owe» who was the firil that quitted his pa- 
ternal acres to praftife any art of profit, pro- 
fefled the law, and publiihed Benlow's and 
Dallifon's Reports in the reign of James the 
Second, when, in oppoiition to the notions 

^ In the Villare, Lamcrton. 

y z then 
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then diligently propagated, of difpenfing pow- 
er, he ventured to remark how low his au- 
thors rated the prerogative. He was made 
a ferjeant, and died April 30, i6g2. He was 
buried in the Tepiple Church. 

m 

Nicholas was firft fent to a private fchool 
tt Highgate j and beipg afterwards removed 
to Weftminfter, was at twelve years chofen 
pne of the King s fcholars. His mafter was 
Bufty, who fuffered none of his fcholars to 
, let their powers lie ufelefs 5 and his exercifes 
in feveral languages are faid to have been 
written with uncommon degrees of excel- 
lence, and yet to have coft him very littlo 
Jabour. 

At fixteen he had in his father's opinion 
made advances in learning fufficient to quali- 
fy him for the ftudy of law, and was entered, 
g ftudent of the Middle Temple, where for 
fome time he read ftatutes and reports with 
proficiency proportionate to the force of his 
inind, which was already fuch that he endea-» 
voured to comprehend law, not as a feries of 
precedents, or colledion of pofitive precepts, 
but as a fyftem of ration^ goveroment, and 

jfppartial juflice. 

When 
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When he wasr nineteen, he was by the 
death of his father left more to his own di«i» 
redtion, and probably from that time fuffered 
law gradually to give way to poetry. At 
twenty-five he produced l^be Ambitious Step-- 
mother, which was received with fo much fa^ 
vour, that he devoted himfelf from that time 
wholly to the more elegant parts oi writing. 

His next tragedy (1702) was ^afherlancf iii 
which, under the name 6f Tamerlane, hti 
intended to charaderife king William, and 
Lewis the Fourteenth under that of ^ajazet*- 
The virtues of Tamerkne feem to have beeil 
arbitrarily affigned him by his poet, for I* 
know not that hiftory gives any dther qualitiei 
than thofe which make a conqueror. The 
fafhion however of the time was, to accu- 
mulate upon Lewis all that can faife horrof 
and deteftatiou \ and whatever good was with- 
held from him, that it might not be thrown 
away, was beftowed upon king Williami 

This was the tragedy which Rbwe value4 
moft, and that wchich probably, by the heij> 
of political auxiliaries, excited moft applaufe; 

7 * but 
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but occalioAal poetry niuft oftcti content' 
itfelf with occafional praife. .Tamerlane has 
for a long time been adted only once a year, 
on the night when king William landed. 
Our quarrel with Lewis has been long over, 
and it now gratifies neither zeal nor malice 
to fee him painted with aggravated features, 
like a Saracen upon a iign. 

The Fair Penitent^ his next produftion 
(1703), is one of the moft pleaiing tragedies 
on the flage, where it *ftill keeps its turns of 
appearing, and probably will long keep them, 
for there is fcarccly any work of any poet at 
once fo interefting by the fable, and fo de« 
lightful by the language. The ftory is do- 
meftick, and therefore eafily received by the 
imagination, and aflimilated to common lifei 
the diftion is exquifitely harmonious, and 
foft or fpritely as occafiou requires^ 

The charafter of Lothario fcems to have 
been expanded by Richardfon into Lovelace^ 
but he has excelled his original in the moral 
cfFed of the fiftion. Lothario, with gaiety 
which cannot be hated, and bravery which 
cannot be defpifed, retains, too much of 

tho 
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the fpedlator's kindnefs. It was in the power 
of Richardfon alone to teach us at once efleem 
and deteftation, to make virtuous refentment 
overpower all the benevolence which wit, andi 
elegance^ and courage^ naturally excite ; and 
to lofe at laft th^ hero in the villain. 

The fifth ad is not equal to the formed ; 
the events of the drama are exhaufled, and 
little remains but to talk of what is pad:. It 
has been obferved^ that the title of the play 
does not fufficicntly corrcfpond, with the ber 
haviour of Calida, who at laft fhews no evi« 
dent figns of repentance, but may be reafon-^ 
ably fufpefted of feeling pain from detedion 
rather than from guilt, and exprcfles rpore 
fhame than fbrrow, and more rage than 
£hame. 

His next (1706) was Vlyjfesi which, with 
tlie common fate of mythological ftorie^^ i$ 
now generally negledted. We have been too 
early acquainted with the poetical herops, to 
cxpedl any pleafure. from their revival; to 
Ihew them as they have already been fhcwn, 
is to difguft by repetition i to give them new 
qualities or new adventures, is to offend by 
violating received notions* 

1 The 
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The Royal Convert (1708) fccms to have a 
better claim to longevity. The fable it 
drawn from an obfcure and barbarous age, 
to which fiaions are moft eafily and properly 
adapted j for when obje<fts are imperfedlly 
feen, they eafily take forms from imagination. 
The fcene lies among our inceftors in our 
own country, and therefore very eafily catches 
attention. Rbodogune is a perfonage truly 
tragical, of high fpirit, and violent paffions, 
great with tempeftuous dignity, and wicked 
with a foul that would have been heroic if it 
Had been virtuous. The motto ieems to tell 
that this play was not fuccefsfuL 

. Rbwe does not always remember what his 
characters require. In Tamerkne there is 
fome ridiculous mention of the God of Love; 
and Rhodogune, a favage Saxon, talks of Ve- 
niia, and the eagle that bears the t^jtinder of 
Jupiter. 

This play difcovers its own date, by a pre- 
didtion of the Union, in imitation of Cranmer's 
prophetick promifcs to Henry the Eighth. 
The anticipated bleffings of union are not 

vcqr 
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vSry naturally introduced, nor very happily 
^xpreiTed. 

Heqncc (1706) tried to change his hand^ 
He ventured on a comedy, and produced the 
Biter ; with which, though it was unfavour- 
ably treated by the audience, he was himfelf 
delighted '5 fof he is faid to have fat in thd 
houfe, laughing with great vehemence, when- 
ever he had in his own opinion produced a 
jeft. But finding that he and the publick 
had no fy mpa^hy of mirth, he tried at lighter 
fcenes no more* • 

After the Royal Convert (17 14) appeared 
yane Shore, written, as its author profefTcs, 
in imitation of Shakfpeare s Jiyle. In what he 
thought himfelf an imitator of Shakfpearc, 
it is not eafy to conceive. The numbers, 
the diiftiori, the fentiments, and the condu<ft, 
every thing in which imitation can confift^ 
are remote in the utmoft degree from the 
manner of Sfiakfpeare; whofe dramas it re- 
sembles only as it is an Englifti ftory, and as 
fome of the perfons have their names in hif- 
tory. This play, confifting chiefly of domef- 
tick fcenes and private diflrefs, lays hold 

upon 
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upon the heart. The wife is forgiven becaufe 
ihe repents, and the hufband is honoured be* 
caufe he forgives. This therefore is one of 
thofe pieces which wc ftill welcome on the 
ftage. 

• 

His laft tragedy (171 5) was Lady Jane 
Grey. Thisfubjedt had b©cn chofen by Mr. 
Smith, whofc papers were put into Rowe's 
hands fuch as he defpribes th^m in his Pre* 
face. This play likewife has funk into ob- 
livion. From this tim^ he gave nothing 
more to the ftage. 

peing by a competent fortune exempted 
from any necefHty of combating his incli* 
nation, he never wrote in diftrcfs, and there- 
fore docs not appear to have ever written in 
hafte. His works were finifhed to his own 
approbation, and bear few marks of negli- 
gence or hurry. It is remarkable that his 
prologues and epilogues are all his own, 
though he fometimes fupplieii others ; he 
afforded help, but did not folicit it. 

As his ftudies neceifarily made him ac* 
qijaint^d with Shakfpeare^ and acq^uaintance 

produced 
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produced veneration » he undertook (1709) an 
edition of his works, from which he neither 
received much praife^ nor feems to have ex« 
pelted it ; yet, I believe, thofc who com- 
pare it with former copies. Will find that he 
has done more than he promifed ; and that, 
without the pomp of notes or boafls of criti** 
cifm, many paflages are happily reftored. He 
prefixed a life of the author, fuch as tradi^ 
tion then, almoft expiring could fupply, an^ 
a preface, which cannot be faid. to difcgver 
much profundity or penetration. He at leafl 
contributed to the popularity of his author. 

He was willing enough to improve his for- 
tune by other arts than poetry. He was 
underfecrctary for three years when the duke 
of Queenfberry was fecretary of flate, and af- 
terwards applied to the earl of Oxford for 
fome piiblick employment*. Oxford en- 
joined him to ftudy Spanifh; and when, fome 
time afterwards, he came again, and faid that 
he had maflered it, difmiffed him with this 
congratulation, " Then, Sir, I envy you the 
^* plcafure of reading JDon Quixot in the 
•' original/* 

• Spence, 

This 
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This ftory is fufficiently attcftcd; but why 
Oxford, who dcfired to be thought a £ivourer 
of literature, fliould thus infult a man of ac- 
knowledged merit; or how Rowe, who was 
fo keen a Whig * that he did not willingly 
converfe with men of the oppofitc party, 
could aik preferment from Oxford, it is not 
now poffible to difcorer. • Pope, who told 
^he ftory, did not fay on what. occaGoa the 
advice was given ; and though he owned 
Rowe*s difappointment, doubted whether any 
injury was intended him, but thought it 
lather lord Oxford's oJd way. 

It is likely that he lived on difcontepted 
through the reft of queen Anne's reign ; but 
• the time came at laft when he found kinder 
friends. At the acceffion of king George, 
he was made poet laureat ; I am afraid by 
the ejedlion of poor Nahum Tate, who 
(171 6) died in the Mint, where he was forc- 
ed to feek {helter for extreme poverty. Ho 
was made likewife one of the land furveyora^ 
of the cuftoms of the port of London. The 
prince of Wales chofe him clerk of his coun- 

* Spcnce. 
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cil ; and the lord chancellor Parker, as foon as 
he received the feals, appointed him, unaik- 
cd, fecretary of the prefentatlons. Such an 
accumulation of employments undoubtedly 
produced a very confidefable revenue. 

Having already tranflated fomc parts of 
Lucans Pbarfalia^ which had been publiihed 
in the Mifcellanies, and doubtlefs received 
many praife|, he undertook a veriion of the 
whole work, which he lived to fini(h, but not 
to publifh. It feems to have been printed 
under the care of Dr.Wclwood, who prefix- 
ed the author's life, in which is contained 
the following charader : 

** As to his perfon it was graceful and well- 
•* made ; his face regular, and of a manly 
•* beauty. As his foul was well lodged, fo 
** its rational and animal faculties excelled 
** in a high degree. He had a quick and 
** fruitful invention, a deep penetration, and 
** a large compafs of thought, with fingular 
'< dexterity and eafinefs in making his 
«* thoughts to be underftood. He was maf-- 
^* tcr of moft parts of polite learning, efpc- 
•^ daily the claffical authors, both Greek 

*• and 
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** and Latin ; underftood the French, Italian, 
^^ and Spanifh Languages, and fpoke the firft 
*' fluently, and the other two tolerably wclU • 

*^ He h?td Ijkcwife rcadmoft of the Greek 
^^ and Roman hiftortes in their original lan-^ 
*^ guages, and mofl that are wrote in Engli(h, 
^' French, Italian, and Spanifh. He had a 
^ good tafle in philofophy; and, having a 
^' firm imprefiion of religion up^ his mind, 
*^ he took great delight in divinity and eccle* 
^* fiaflical hiftory, in both which he made 
great advances in the times he retired into 
the country, which were frequent. He 
*' exprefTed, on all occafions, hifi full perfuar 
•* fion of the truth of Revealed Religion i 
*' and being a fincere member of the eflablifh- 
" ed church himfelf, he pitied, but con- 
*^ demned not, thofe that diffented from it. 
*^ He abhorred the principles of perfecuting 
*^ men upon the account of their opinions in 
'^ religion ; and being flrift in his own, he 
*.* took it not upon him to cenfure thofe of 
** another perfuafion. His converfation was 
^^ pleafant, witty, and learned, without the 
*^ leafl tindtare of affectation or pedantry ; 
^ and his inimitable manner of diverting and 
*^ enlivening the company, made it impofli* 

'' Wo 
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'* ble for any one to be out of humour when 
'* he was in it. Envy and dttradtion feem- 
*' ed to be entirely foreign to his conftitu- 
'* tion ; and whatever provocations he met 
^^ with at any time^ he pafTed them over with- 
^* out thfe Icaft thought of rcfentment or re- 
** venge. . As Homer had a Zoilus^^ fo Mr. 
** Rowehad fometimes his; for there were 
** not wanting malevolent people, and pre- 
** tenders to poetry too, that would now-and- 
^' then bark at his heft performances ; but 
*' he was fo much confcious pf his own gc- 
*' nius, and had fo much good-xiature .as to 
•' forgive them; nor could hecver be tempt- 
^* ed to return thenx an anfwer. 

** The love oflearning^ and poetry madf 
** him not the lefs fit for bufinefs, and no- 
" body applied himfelf clofer to it, when it 
•• required his attendance. The late duke of 
** Queen(berry,when he was fecretaryof ftate, 
*^ made him his fecretary for publick affairs; 
'' and when that truly great man came to know 
** him well, he was never fo pleafed as when 
** Mr. Rowe was in his company. After 
** the duke's death, all avenues were flopped 
** to hf 5 preferment ; and during the reft qf 

*^ that 
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•* that reign, he pafled his time with the 
^* Mufes and liis books, and fometimes the 
•* converfation of his friends. 

" When he had juft got to be cafy in his 
•* fortune, and was in a fair way to make it 
** better, death fwcpt him away, and in him 
^* deprived the world of one of the beft men 
'* as well as one of the beft geniufes of the 
** age. He died like a Chriftian and a Phi- 
•' lofopher, in charity with all mankind, 
** and with, an abfolntc refignation to the 
** will of God. He kept up his good- 
•/ humour to the laft ; and took leave of 
** his wife and friends, immediately before 
" his laft agony, with the fame tranquillity 
•* of mind, and the fame indifference for 
^' life, as though he had been upon taking 
*' but a fhort journey. He was twice mar- 
*' ried, firft to a daughter of Mr. Parfons, 
*' one of the auditors of the revenue i and af- 
•* tcrwards to a daughter of Mr. Devcnifh, 
^' of a good family in Dorietfhire. By the 
^^ firft he had a fon ; and by the fecond a" 
^* daughter,, married afterwards to Mr. Fane. 
♦* He died the fix th of December, 171 8, in 
<< th? forty-fifth year of his age ; and was 

<* buried 
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^f buried the nineteenth of the fame month 
** in Weftminfter-abbey, in the ifle where 
** many of our Englifh poets arc interred, 
*' ovcr-^againft Ghaucer; his body being at- 
** tended by a fele(^ number of his friends, 
^' and the dean and choir officiating at the 
"funeral." 

To this charadef, which is apparently 
given with the fondnefs of a friend, may be 
added the teftimony'of Pope ; who fays, in 
a letter to Blount, ** Mr; Rowe accompa- 
** nicd me, and paffed a week in the Foreft. 
** I need not tell you how much a man of 
*' his turn entertained me ; but I muft ac- 
•* quaint you, there is a vivacity and gaiety 
** of difpoiition^ almoft peculiar to him, 
** which make it impoffible to part from 
•* hiin without that imeaiinefs which gene- 

'** rally fucceeds all our pleafure/' 

« 

Pope has left behind him another mention 
t>f his companion^ lefs advantageous, which 
is thus reported by Dr. Warburton : 

** Rowe^ in Mr. Pope's opinion, maintain- 

*' cd a decent ^charafter^ but had no heart. 

Vol. !!• Z •* Mr. 
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*^ Mr. Addifon was juftly offended with fomA 
•' behaviour which arofc from that want, 
«* and cftranged himfelf from him ; which 
** Rowe felt very fcvercly. Mr. Pope, their 
" Common friend, knowing this, took an op- 
•^ portunity, at fome junfture of Mr. Addi- 
^^ fon's advancement, to tell him how poor 
*^ Rowe was grieved at his difpleafure, and 
*' what fatisfadtion he expreffcd at Mr. Ad- 
«* difon's good fortune ; which he cxprcflcd 
" fo naturally, that he (Mr. Pope) could 
" not but think him fincere. Mr. Addiibn 
" replied, * I do not fufpedl that he feigned; 
" but the levity of his heart is fuch, that he 
'* is ft ruck with any new adventure; and it 
** would affeft him juft in the fame manner, 
" if he heard I was going to be hanged.* — 
'* Mr. Pope faid, he could not deny but Mr. 
*V Addifon underftood Rowe well.'' 

« 

This cenfure time has not left us the power 
of confirming or refuting ; but obfervation 
daily (hews, that much ftrefs is not to be laid 
on hyperbolical accufations, and pointed fen- 
tences, which even he that utters them de- 
fires to be applauded rather than credited. 
Addifon can hardly be fuppofed tahavc meant 

all 
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dll that he faid. Few characters can bear the 
microfcopick fcrutiny of wit quickened by 
anger ; and perhaps the beft advice to authors 
would be, that they fliould keep out of 
the way of one another. 

Rowe is chiefly to be confidered as a tra- 
gick writer and a tl-anflatoi;. In his attempt 
at comedy he failed fo ignominioufly, that his 
Biter is not inferted in his works 5 and his 
occaiional poems and (hort compofitions are 
rarely worthy of either praife or cenfure ; for 
they feem the cafual fports of a mind feeking 
rather to amufe its leifure than to exercife its 
powers. 

In the conftrudlion of his dramas, there 
is not much art ; he is not a nice obferver 
of the Unities. He extends time and varies 
place as* his convenience requires. To vary 
the place is not, in my opinion, any violation 
of Nature, if the change be^made between 
the adls ; for it is no lefs eafy for the fpefta- 
tor to fuppofe himfelf at Athens in the fecond 
adl, than at Thebes in the firft ; but to change 
the fcene, as is done by Rowe, in the middle 
•of an aft, is to add more ad:s to the play, fincc 
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an ad: is fo much of the bufinefs as is trarif^ 
aftcd without interruption. Rowe, by this 
licence^ eafily extricates himfelf from diffi- 
culties ; as in ^ane Grey^ when we have been 
terrified with all the dreadful pomp of pub- 
lick execution^ and are wondering how the 
heroine or the poet will proceed, no foonef has 
yane pronounced fome prophetick rhymes, 
than— pafs and begone — the fcene clofes, and 
Pimbroke and Gardiner arc turned out upon 
the ftage^ 

I know not that there fcah be found in his 
plays any deep fearch into nature, any accu- 
rate difcriminations of kindred qualities, or 
nice difplay of paffion in its prdgtefs ; all is 
general and undefined. Nor does he miich 
intereft or afFedt the auditor, except in yane 
Shore^ who is always feen and heard with 
pity. Alicia is a charadler of empty noife, 
with no refemblance to real forrow or to na- 
tural madnefs. 

Whence, then, has Rowe his reputation ? 
From the reafonablenefs and propriety of fbmc 
of his fcenes, from the elegance of his dic- 
tion, and the fuavity of his verfe. He feldora 

moves 
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moves either pity pr terror, but he often elcr 
vates the fentiments ; he feldom pjerces the 
brcaft, but he always delights the ear, . an4 
ofjten improves the underftanding. 

His tranflation of jthe Golden Verfesy and of 
the firft book of S^uiUef^ Poem, have nothing 
in them remarkable. The Golden Verfes are 
tedious. The verfion of Luc an is one of the 
greateft productions of Englifh poetry ; for 
there is perhaps none that fo completely ex- 
hibits the genius and fpirit of the original* 
Lucan is difltnguifhed by a kind of dictatorial 
or philofophick dignity, rather, as Quintilian 
obfervcs, declamatory than poetical^ full of 
ambitious morality and pointed fentences, 
comprifed in vigorous and animated lines. 
This charafler Rowc has very diligently and 
fuccefsfully preferved- His verfification, 
which is fuch as his contemporaries praftifed, 
without any attempt at innovation or im- 
provement, feldom wants cither melody or 
force. His author's kvSt is fometime§ a lit- 
tle diluted by additional infufions, and Some- 
times weakened by too much expanfion. But 
fuch faults are to be expedted in all tranfla- 
tions, from the conftraint of inei*fures and 

Z X difllmilitiide 
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diffimilitude of languages. The Pharfalia 
of Rowe deferves more notice than it ob- 
tains^ and as it is more read will be more 
efteemed. 
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JOSEPH ADDISON was born on tKd 
firft of May, 1672, at Milfton, of which 
his father, Lancelot Addifon, was then redtor, 
near Ambrofbury in Wiltftiire, and appearing 
weak and unlikely to live, he was chriftened 
the fame day. After the ufual domeftick 
education, which, from the charadler of his 
father, may be reafonably fuppofed to have 
given him ftrong impreffions of piety, he 
was committed to the care of Mr. Naifh at 
Ambroibury, and afterwards of Mr. Taylor 
at Salifbury. 

Not to name the fchool or the mafters of 
jnea illuftrious for literature, is a kin 1 of 
l^iilorical fraud> by which honeft fam:^ is in- 

jurioufly 
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jurioufly diminiftied: I would therefore 
trace him through the whole procefs of his 
education* In 1683, in the beginning of 
liis twelfth year, his father being made dean 
of Lichfield, naturally carried his family to 
his new refidence, and, I believe, placed hinn 
for fome time, probably not long, under 
Mr. Shaw, then matter pf the fchool at Lich-r 
field, father of the late Dr. Peter Shaw* Of 
this interval his biographers have given no 
account, and I know it only from a ftory of 
a barring-out f told me, when I-was a boy, by 
Andrew Corbet of Shropihire, who had heard 
jt from Mr, Pigqt his unci?* 

« 

The pradlice of barring'-out^ was a iavagc 
Jicenfe, pradtife(J in many fchools to the.end 
of the laft cpntury, by which the boys, 
when the periodical vacation , drew . near, 
growing petulant at the approach of liberty, 
fome days before the time of regular recefs, 
took pofleffion of the fchool| of which they 
barred the doors, and bade their mailer de- 
fiance from the windows. ' It is not eafy to 
fuppofe that on fach occafions the mafler 
wbuld do more than laugh 5 yet, if tradition 

piay be credited, he often (Iruggled hard to 

force 
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force or furprife the garrifon. The matter, 
when Pigot was a fchool-boy, was barr^d^out 
at Lichfield, and the whole operation, as he 
faid, was planned and conducted by Addifon^ 

To judge better of the probability of thl^ 
ftory, I have enquired when he was fent to 
the Chartreux ; but, as he was not one . of 
$hofe who enjoyed the Founder's benefadion^ 
there is no account preferved of his admif- 
fion. At the fchool of the Chartreux, to 
which he was removed either from that of 
^alifbury or Lichfield, he purfued his juve- 
nile ftudies under the c^r^ of Dr. Ellis, and 
contrafted th^t intimacy with Sir Richard 
Steele, which their joint labours have fo ef- 
feftually refcprded. 

Of this memorable friendship the greater 
praife muft be given to Steele. It is not hard to 
love thofe from whom nothing can be fear- 
ed, and Addi fon never confidered Steele as a 
rival 5 but Steele lived, as he confefles, under 
an habitual fubjedtiotfto the predominating 
genius oi Addifon, whom he always men- 
tioned with reverence, and treated with ob- 
fequioufhefs« 

S Addifon 
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Addifon*, who knew his own dignity, 
could not always forbear to fhew it, by play- 
ing a little upon his admirer; but he was in 
no danger of retort : his jefts were endured 
without refiftahce or refentment. 

But the fneer of jocularity was not the 
w#rft. Steele, whofe imprudence of genero- 
fity, or vanity of profufion, kept him always 
incurably neceffitous, upon fomc preffing 
exigence, in an evil hour, borrowed an hun- 
dred pounds of his friend, probably without 
much purpofe of repayment ; but Addifon, 
who feems to have had other notions of a 
hundred pounds, grew impatient of delay, 
and reclaimed his loan by an execution. 
Steele felt with great fenfibility the obduracy 
of his creditor; but with emotions of for- 
row rather than of anger. 

In 1687 he wa» entered into Queen's Col- 
lege in Oxford, where, in 1689, the acci- 
dental peru(al of fome Latin verfes gained 
him ^he patronage of Dr. Lancafter, after- 
wards provoft of Queen's College 5 by whofe 

' ♦ S pence. 
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reeoiilmendatiori he was elefted into Magda-* 
len College as a Demy, a term by which that 
fociety denominate^ thofe which are elfe- 
where called Scholars ; , young men, who 
partake of the founder's benefadlion, and 
fucceed in their order to vacant fellow- 
ihips ♦• 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry 
and criticifm, and grew firft eminent by his 
Latin compofitions, which are indeed en- 
titled to particular praife. He has not con- 
fined himfelf to the imitation of any ancient 
author, but has formed his ftyle from the 
general language, fuch as a diligent perufal 
of the productions of different ages happened 
to fupply. 

His Latin compofitions feem to have had 
much of his fondnefs ; for he collected a 
fecond volume of the Mufa Anglicante, per- 
haps for a convenient receptacle, in which all 
his Latin pieces are inferted, and where his 
Poem on the Peace has the firfl place. He 
afterwards prefented the colle<5bion to Boi- 

* He took the degree of M. A« Feb. 14, 1693. 
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leau, who from that time concevoedy fays 
TickcU, an opinion of the Englijh genius for 
foetry. Nothing is better known of Boileau, 
than that he had a^ injudicious and peevifh 
contempt of modern Latin, and therefore his 
profeffion of regard was prohably the effcd: 
of his civility rather than approbation. 

Three of his Latin poems are upon fub- 
jeds on which perhaps he would not have 
ventured to have written in his own language. 
The Battle of the Pigmies and Cranes i The 
Barometer j and a Bowling-green. When the 
matter is low or fcanty, a dead language, 
in which nothing is mean becaufe nothing is 
familiar, affords great conveniences ; and by 
the fonorous magnificence of Roman fyl- 
lables, the writer conceals penury of though t^ 
and want of novelty, often from the reader, 
and often from himfelf. 

In his twenty-fecond year he firft fhewed 
his power of Englifh poetry, by fome verfes 
addreffed to Dryden; and foon afterwards 
publiihed a tranflation of the greater part of 
the Fourth Georgick upon Bees; after which, 
fays Dryden, my latter fwarm is hardly worth 
the hiving. 

About 
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About the fame time he compofcd the at-t 
guments prefixed to the feveral books of 
Dtyden's Virgil ; and prodaced an Effay on 
the Georgicks, juvenile, fuperficial, and un- 
inftrudtive, without much either of the 
fcholar's learning or the critick*s penetration. 

His next paper of verfes contained a cha- 
racter of the principal Englifli poets, infcribed 
to Henry Sacheverell, who was then, if not 
a poet, a writer of verfes ; as is fhewn by 
his verfion of a fmall part of VirgiFs Geor- 
gicks, publifhed in the Mifcellanies, and a 
Latin encomium on queen Mary, in the 
Mufae AnglicansB. Thefe verfes exhibit all 
the fondnefs of friendftiip ; but on one fide 
or the other, friendfliip was too weak for the 
malignity of faftion. 

In this poem is a very confident and dif- 
criminative charadter of Spenfer, whofe vrork 
he had then never read"*. So little fome- 
times is criticifm the efFedl of judgement.^ 
It is neceflary to inform the reader, that 
about this time he was introduced by Con- 

• S pence. 
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grcve to Montague, then Chancellor of thd 
£;£chequer : Addifon was then learning the 
trade of a courtier, and fubjoined Montague 
as a poetical name to thofe of Cowley and pf 
Dryden. 

By the influence of Mr, Montague, con- 
curring, according to Tickell, with his na-» 
tural modefty, he was diverted from his ori- 
nal defign of entering into holy orders^ 
Montagbe alleged the corruption of men 
who engaged in civil employments without 
liberal education ; and declared, that, though 
he was reprefented as an enemy to the 
Church, he would never do it any injury 
but by withholding Addifon from it. 

Soon after (in 1695) he wrote a poem to 
kidg William, with a kind of rhyming in- 
trodudtion addrefTed to lord Somers. King 
William had no regard to elegance or litera-* 
ture; his ftudy was only war ; yet by a choice' 
of minifters, whofe difpofition was very dif-- 
ferent from his own, he procured, without 
intention, a very liberal patronage to poetry^ 
Addifon was carefTed both by Somers and 
Montague^ 
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In 1697, he wrote his poem on the peace 
of Ryfwick, which he dedicated to Mon- 
tague, and which was afterwards called by 
Smith the befi Latin poem Jince the Mneid^ 
Praife muft not be too rigoroufly examined j 
but the performance cannot be denied to be 
vigorous and elegant. • . ^ 

♦ 

Having yet no publick employment, he 
obtained (in 1 699) a penfion of three hun- 
dred pounds a year» that he might be en- 
abled to travel. He ftaid a year at Blols *, 
probably to learn the French language ; and 
then proceeded in his journey to Italy^ which 
he furveyed with the eyes of a poet. . 

While he was travelling at leifure, he was 
far from being idle ; for he not only coUeded 
his obfervations on the country, but found 
time to write his Dialogues on Medals, and 
four a(5ts of Cato. Such is the relation ojf 
TickelK Perhaps he only colle(^edhis ma- 
terials, and formed his plan; ^ 

Whatever were his other employments in 
Italy, he there wrote the letter to lord Hali- 

• Spence. 
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fax> which is juftly confidered as the mofl 
elegant, if not the moft fublime, o£ his 
poetical productions. But in about two 
years he found it neceffary to haflen home j 
being, as Swift informs us, diflrefTed by in* 
digence, and compelled to become the tutor 
of a travelling Squire* 

At his return he publifticd his Travels, 
with a dedication to lord Somers. As his 
ftay in foreign countries was fhort, his ob- 
fervations are fuch as might be fupplied by 
a hafty view, and confift chiefly in compari* 
ions of the prefent face of the country with 
the defcriptions left us by die Roman poets, 
from whom h^ made preparatory colledlions, 
of which he might have fpared the trouble, 
had he known that fuch colledions had been 
made twice before by Italian authors. 

the moft araufing paffagc of his book, is 
his account of the minute rcpublick of San 
Marino ; of many parts it is not a very fevere 
cenfure to fay that they might have been 
written at home. His elegance of language, 
and variegation of profe and vak, however, 
gains upon the reader j and the book, though 
^ 9 awhile 
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a while negleded^ became in time fo much 
the favourite of the publick^ that before it 
was reprinted it rofe to five times its price. 

When he returned to:England (in 1702), 
Hvith a meannefs of appearance which gave 
teftin^ony of the difficulties to which he had 
^een reduced, he found his old patrons out 
of power, and was therefore for a time at 
full leifure for tlie cultivation of his mind; 
and a mind fo cultivated gives reiUbn to be* 
lievc that little time was loft. ' 

But he remained not long neglected or 
ufelefs. The vi<ftory at Blenheim (1704) 
fpread triumph and confidence over the na- 
tion I and lord Godolphin lamenting to lord 
Halifax, that it had not been celebrated in a 
manner equal to the fubjeft, defired him to 
propofe it to fome better poet. Halifax told 
him that there was no encouragement for ge- 
nius ; that worthlefi men were unprofitably 
enriched with publrck mon^y, without any 
care to find or employ thofe whofe appear- 
ance might do honour to their country. To 
this Godolphin replied, that fuch abufes 
ihould in time be redified ; and that if a 

A a 2 man 
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man could be found capable of the tafk thea 
propoied, he ihould not want an aniple re-* 
coxnpenfe« HaJifax then named Addifon; 
but required that the Treafurer ihould apply 
to him in hiis own.pexfon. Gcdolphin fent 
the mefTage by Mr. Boyle, afterwards lord 
Carleton ; and Addiionhaving undertaken the 
work, communicated it to the Treafurer^ 
iMshtle it was yet advanced no further than 
the iimile of the Angela and was immediate* 
ly rewarded by Succeeding Mr« Locke in the 
place of Commtffioner of Appeals. 

In th6 following year he was at Hanover 
with lord Halifax ; . and .the year after was 
made under-fecretary of ftate, firft to Sir 
Charles Hedges, and in a few months more 
to the earl of Sunderland* 

About this time the prevalent tafte for 
Italian operas inclined him to try what 
would be the efFed of a mufical Drama in 
our own language. He therefore wrote the 
opera of Rofanxond, which, when exhibited 
on the ftage, was either hjifled or neglected ; 
but trufting that the readers would do him 
Siore juilice, he published it, with an infcrip^ 

tion 
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tion to the dutchcfs of Marlborough ; a wo- 
man without fkill^ or pretenfions to fkillt 
in poetry or literature* His dedication was 
therefore an inftance of fervile abfurdity, to 
be exceeded only by Jofhua Barnes's dedica^ 
tion of a Greek Anacreon to the Duke. 

His reputation had been fbmewhat ad-^ 
vanced by The Tender Hujband^ a comedy 
which Steele dedicated to him, with a con* 
feflion that he owed to him feverah of th^ 
mofl fuccefsful fcenes. To this play Addi* 
fon fupplied a prologue. 

When the marquis of Wharton was ap- 
pointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, Addifon 
attended him ^s his fecretary ; and was made 
keeper of the records in Birmingham's 
Tower, with a falary of three hundred pounds 
a year. The office was little more than no- 
minal, and the falary was augmented for his 
accommodation. 

Intereft and faftion allow little to the ope* 
ration of particular difpofitions, or private 
opinions. Two men of perfonal chara<5ters 
more oppofite than thofe of Wharton and Ad* 

A a 3 difoH} 
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difohy could not eafily be brought together. 
Wharton was impious, profligate, and fhame- 
lefs, without regard, or appearance of regard, 
to right and wrong : whatever is contrary to 
this, may be faid of Addifon ; but as agents 
of a party they were connedted, and how 
they adjufted their other fentiments we can- 
pot know. 

. Addifon muft however not be too haftily 
condemned. It is not neceffary to refufe 
benefits from a bad m^n, when the accept^ 
ance implies no approbation of his crimes j 
nor has the fubordinate officer any obligation 
to examine the opinions or conduit of tbofe 
under whom he adts, except that he may not 
be made the inflruirient of wickednefs. It is 
reafonable to fuppofe that Addifon counter- 
acted, a^ far as he was able, the malignant 
and blailing influence of the Lieutenant, and 
that at leafl by his intervention fome good 
was done, and fome mifchief prevented. 

. When be was in office, he made a law to 
himfelf, as Swift has recorded, never tQ re- 
mit his regular fees in civility to his friends : 
V For,'* faid he, «* I may have a hundred 

*' friends 5 
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friends ; and, if my fee be two guineas, I 
•' fhall, by relinquifhing my right, lofe two 
** hundred guineas, and no friend gain more 
" than two ; there is therefore no proportion 
** between th^ good imparted apd the evil 
•* fufFcred/' 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without 
any communication of his defign, began the 
publication of the Tatler ; but he was not 
long concealed : by inferting a remark on 
Virgil, which Addifbn had given him, he dis- 
covered himfelf. It is indeed not cafy for 
any man to write upon literature, or com- 
mon life, fo as not to make himfelf known 
to thofe with whom he familiarly converfes, 
and who are acquainted with his track of 
ftudy, his favourite topicks, his peculiar no-*- 
tions^ and his habitual phrafes. 

If Steele defired to write in fecret, he was 
not lucky; a .fingle month deteded him. 
His firft Tatler was publifhed April 22 
(1709), and Addifon's contribution appeared 
May t6. ^Tickell obfcrves, that the Tatler 
t^e^an and was concluded without his con« 
currencc. This is doubtlcfs literally true ; 

A a 4 but 
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but the work did not fuffer mach by his un« 
confcioufnefs of its commencement, or his 
abfence at its ceflation ^ for he continued his 
affiftance to December 23, and the paper 
ftopped on January 2. He did not diflin-- 
guifh his pieces by any fignature; [and I 
know not whether his name was not kept 
fecret^ till the papers were colleded into 
volumes. 

To the Tatler, In about two months^ fuc- 
ceeded the Spectator ; |a feries of eflays of the 
fame kind, but written with lefs levity, upon 
a more regular plan, and publifhed daily. 
Such an undertaking (hewed the writers not 
to diftruft their own copioufnefs of materials 
or facility of compofition> and their per- 
formance juftified their confidence. Th^ 
found, however, in their progrefs, many 
auxiliaries. To attempt a fingle paper was 
nd terrifying labour : many pieces wefe of- 
fered, and many were received. 

Addifon had enough of the :zeal of party, 
but Steele had at that time almo|l nothing 
elfe. The Spectator, in one of the UrA papers, 
ihewed the political tenets of its authors; 

but 
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but a reiblutioQ was foq^i- tab^n; of Cotfr^ing 
general approbation by. general topkks» an4 
fubjeds on which fa<ftion had produced no 
diveriity of fentiments ; fuch as literature, 
morality, and familiar life. To this practice 
they adhered with very few deviations. The 
ardour of Steele once broke out iii prai(e of 
Marlborough ; and when Dr. Fleetwood pre- 
fixed to fome fermeAs a preface, overflow^ 
ing with wbiggifh opinions, that it might be 
read by the Queen, it wai reprinted in the 
Speiftator. 

' To; teach the minuter decencies aiid in« 
ferior duties, to regulate the pra<flice of daily 
converfation, to correA thofe depravities 
which are rather ridiculous than ' criminal^ 
and< remove thofe grievances which, if they 
produce no lafting calamities, imprefs hourly 
vexation, was firft attempted in Italy by 
Ca/a in his book of Mariners, and Cajliglione 
in his Courtier *, two books yet celebrated in 
Italy for purity and elegance, and which, 
if they are now lefs read, are negledted only 
becaufe they have effedkcd that reformation 
which t^ir authors intended, and their pre-, 
cepts now are no longer wanted. Their, 
uiefulhefs to the age in which they were writ- 
ten^ 
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tctif is fufEciently^ attefted by the tranflations - 
which almoft all die nations of Europe were 
in hafte to obtain. 

This fpecics of inilrii&ion was continued, 
and perhaps ad vanced> by the French ; among 
whom La Bruyeres Manners of the Age, 
though, as Boileau remarked, it is written 
without conne<Stion, certainly deferves great 
praiie, for liyelinefs of defcription and juft- 
nefs of obfcrvation* : . 

Before the Tatler and Spcdator, if the 
writers for the theatre are except;ed9 England 
had no mailers of common life. No writers 
Jt^ad yet undertaken to reform either the ia- 
vagenefs of negledl:, or the impertinence, of 
civility;* to teach when to fpeak, or to be 
filent ; how to rcfufe, or how to comply. 
We wanted not books to teach us our more 
important duties, and to fettle opinions in 
philofophy or politicks ; but an Arbiter ele^ 
gantiarum^ a judge of propriety, was yet 
wanting, who fhould furvey the track of daily 
converiation, and free it from thorns and 
prickles, which teaze the paiTer, though they 
db not wound him« 

For 
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For this purpofe nothing is fo proper at 
the frequent publication of fhort papers^ 
which we read not as ftudy. but amufement. 
If &e fubjedl be flight, the treatife likewifa 
is (hort. The bufy may find tirne^ and the 
idle may find patience. 

This mode of conveying cheap and eafy 
knowledge began among us in the Civil War, 
when it was much the interefl of either party 
to raife and fix the prejudices of the people* 
At that time appeared Mercurius Aulicus, 
Mercurius Ruflicus, and Mercurius Civicus. 
It is faid^ that when any title grew po- 
pular, it was ftolen by the antagonift, who 
by this ftratagem conveyed his notions to 
thofe who would not have received him had 
he not worn the appearance of a friend. 
The tumult of thofe unhappy days left fcarce- 
ly any man leifure to treafure up occafipnal 
compofitions ; and fo much were thpy neg- 
Reified, that a complete coUe<%ion is no where 
to be found. 

Thefe Mercuries were fucceeded by L*B^f- 
trange's Obfervator, and that by Lefley's Re- 

hearfal. 
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hearfal, and perhaps by others ; but hitherto 
nothing bad been conveyed to the people, in 
this commodious manner, but controverfy 
relating to the Church or State ; of which 
they taught many to talk, whom they could 
not teach to judge. 

It has been fuggeftcd that the Royal Soci- 
ety was inftituted foon after the Reftoration, 
to divert the attentbn of the people from 
publick difcontent. The Tatlcr and Spec- 
tator had the fame tendency : they were pub- 
lifhed at a time when two parties, loud, reft« 
lefs, and violent, each with plaufible declara- 
tions, and each perhaps without any diftinA 
termination of its views, were agitating the 
nation ; to minds heated with political conteft, . 
they fupplied cooler and more inofFeniive re- 
flections i and it is faid by Addifon, in a 
fubfequent work, that they had a perceptible 
influence upon the converfation of that time, 
and taught the frolick and the gay to unite 
merriment with decency; an cffeSt which 
they can never wholly lofe, while they con- 
tinue to be among the firft books by which 
both fexes are initiated in the elegancies of 
knowledge* 

> The 
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The Tatler and Spedator reduced, like 
Cafa, the unfettled pradicc of daily inter- 
courfe to propriety and politenefs j and^ like 
La Bruyere, exhibited the CbaraSfers and 
Manners of the Age. The perfonages intro- 
duced in theie papers were not merely ideal ; 
they were then known , aivi confpicuous in 
various ftations. Of the Tatler this is tol^i 
by Steele in his laft paper, and of the Sp^- 
tator by Budgell in the Preface to Theophraf^ 
tus ; a book which Addifon has recommend-* 
ed» and which he was rurpe<9:ed to have xtr 
vifed» if he did not write it. Of thoie por- 
traits, which may be fuppofed to be ibmc* 
times embellifhed, and fometimes aggravat- 
ed, the originals are partly known, and part* 
ly forgotten. 

But to fay that they united the plans of two 
or three eminent writers, is to give them but 
a fhiall part of their due praife i they fuperr 
added literature and criticiim, and fometimes 
towered far above their predeceflbrs ; , and 
taught, with great juilnefs of argument and 
dignity of language, the moft important 4u^ 
ties and fublime truths, . v 

All 
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All thefe topicks were happily varied with 
elegant fidtions and refined allegories, and il- 
luminated with different changes of ftyle and 
felicities of invention. 



> k 



It is recorded by Budgell» that of the cha- 
radters feigned or exhibited in the Specta- 
tor, the favourite of Addifoil was Sir Roger 
de Coverley, of whom he had formed a very 
delicate and difcriminated idea, which he 
would not fuffer to be violated; and there- 
fore when Steele had ihewn him innocently 
picking up a girl in the Temple, and taking 
her to a tavern, he drew upon himielf fo much 
of his friend's indignation, that he was forced 
to appeafe him by , a promife of forbearing 
Sir Roger for the time to come« 

' The reafon which induced Cervantes to 
bring his hero to the grave, para mifola nack 
Don fixate, y yo para eh made Addifoo de- 
clare, with an undue vehemence of expref* 
Kpn, that he would kill Sir Roger ; being 
of opinion that they were born for oije ano* 
ther, and that any other hand would do him 
wrong. 
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It may be doubtedr whether Addifon ever 
filled up his original delineation. He d^ 
fcribes his Knight as having his imaginatioii. 
ibmewhat warped ; but of this perveriion he 
has made very little ufe. The irregularifiea 
in Sir Roger's condudt, feedi not fb much the 
eficds of a mind deviatipg from the beaten 
track of life; by the perpetilal prcffure of 
iome overwhelming idea> is of habitual ruf« 
ticityi, and that negligence which foUtaiy. 
grandeur naturally generates. 

The variable weather of the mind, the fly«. 
ing vapours of incipient madnefs, which 
from time to. time cloud reafoUj* without 
eclipiing it, it requires fo much nicety to ex- 
hibit, that Addifon feems to have been deter-- 
^ed from profecuting his own defign. 

To Sir Roger, who, as a country gentle- 
man, appears to- be a Tory, or, as it is gently 
exprefied, an adherent to the landed intereft^ 
is oppofed Sir. Andrew Freeport, a new man, 
a wealthy merchant, zealous for the moneyed 
intcreft, and a Whig. Of this^ contrariety of 
opinions, it is probable more confequences 

were 
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were at firft intended^ than could be produc* 
ed whcQ the xc&lution was taken to ex- 
clude pa^tjT from the paper. - Sit Andrew 
doe^ but little, and that little ieems not. to 
have pleafed Addifon^ who^ when he dtfmiff^ 
ed him from the club^ changed hi? opinions.' 
Steele had made him^ in the true fpirit bf un- 
ledling commetce, declare that he t/ootM not 
build an bo^iialfor idk feopk i but at laft he 
boys land, fettles in the CQuntry^ and baild» 
not a manu&idoFy> but an hofpital for twel^d 
old hufbandmen^ for m6n i^Vjth whom a mer* 
chant has little acquaintance^ and whom, he 
eopcimonly confiders with tittle kindnefs. 

Of eflays thus elegant^ thus^ inftrudpive^ 
and thu^ commodioufly diftributed^ Iff is na-* 
tural to fuppofe the approbation gener^ and 
the fale numerous. I once heard it observed/ 
that the fale may be calculated by the pro- 
duct of the tax^ related in the lafl: number 
to produce more than twenty pounds a week,* 
and therefore ftated'at one and twenty pounds, 
or three pounds ten (hillings a day ; this> at 
a half-penny a paper, will give fixteen hun- 
dred and ^ghty for the daily number* 

c Thi* 
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This fale is not great; yet this, if Swift be 
credited^ was likely to groW lefs ; for he de-* 
clares that the Speftator, whom he ridicules 
for his endlcfs mention of the fair/ex, had 
before his recefs wearied his readers. 

The next year ( 17 13), in which Cato came 
upon the ftage, was the grand climad:erick 
of Addifon's reputation. Upon the death of 
Cato, he had, as is faid, planned a tragedy in 
the time of his travels, and had for feveral 
years the four firft ad:s finished, which were 
fliewn to fuch as were likely to fpread their 
admiration. They were feen by Pope, and 
by Cibber ; who relates that Steele, when he 
took back the copy, told him, in the def- 
picable cant of literary modefty, that, what- 
ever fpirit his friend hid fhewn in the com- 
pofition, he doubted whether he would have 
courage fufBcient to expoie it to the cenfurc 
of a Britifh audience. 

. The time however was now come, when 
thofe whoafFedled to think liberty in danger, 

aifeifted likewife to think that a ftage-play 

• -.-■» ^ . . 

might prefcrve it : and Addilbn was im- 
Vol. II. B b portuned. 
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portuned, in the name of the tutelary deities 
of Britain^ to fhew his courage and his zeal 
byfinifhinghisdefign. 

To refume his work he feemed perverfcly 
and unaccountably unwilling ; and by a re- 
queft, which perhaps he wifhed to be denied, 
defired Mr. Hughes to add a fifth adt. Hughes 
fuppofed him ferious j and, undertaking the 
fupplement, brought in a few days fome fccnes 
for his examination ; but he had in the mean 
time gone to work himfelf, and produced half 
an adl, which he afterwards completed, but 
with brevity irregularly difproportionate to the 
foregoing parts ; like a tafk performed with 
reluctance, and hurried to its conclufion. 

It may yet be doubted whether Cato was 
made publick by any change of the author's 
purpofe ; for Dennis charged him with raif- 
ing prejudices in his own favour by falfc po- 
(itions of preparatory criticifm, and with 
poifoning the town by contradicting in the 
Spectator the eftablifhed rule orpoetical jut- 
fice, becaufe his own hero, with all his vir- 
tues, was to fall before a tyrant. The fad is 
certain ; the motives we muft guefs. 

Addifon 
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Addifon was, I believe, fufficiently difpof- 
ed to bar all avenues againil all danger. 
When Pope brought him the prologue, which 
is properly accommodated to the play, there 
were thefe words, Britons, ari/e, be worth like 
this approvedi meaning nothing more thadu 
Britons eredt and exalt yourfelves to the ap« 
probation of publick virtue. Addifon was 
frighted left he fhould be thought a promoter 
of infurrei^ion, and the line was liquidated ta 
Britons, attend. 

Now, heavily in clouds came on the ^, the 
greats the important day, when Addifon was 
to (land the hazard of the theatre. That 
there might, however, be left as little to ha- 
zard as was poffible, on the iirft night Steele^ 
as himfelf relates, undertook to pack an au- 
dience. This, fays Pope *, had been tried 
for the firft time in favour of the Diftreil 
Mother 5 and: was now, with more efficacy^ 
pradtifed for Cato. 

The danger was foon over. The whole 
nation was at that time on fire with izlXxovk^ 

♦ Spence. 
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The Whigs applauded every line in which 
Liberty was mentioned, as a fatirc on' the 
Tories j' and the Tories echoed every clap, to 
ihew that the fatire was unfelt. The ftory- 
of Bolingbrokc is well known. He called 
Booth to his box, and gave him fifty guineas 
for defi^ding the caufe of Liberty fo well 
againft a perpetual diiStator. The Whigs, 
lays Pope, defign a fecond prefent, when 
they can accompany it with as good a len- 
ience. • ^- • 

. The play, fupported thus by the emulation 
of fadtious praifc, was adted night after night 
for a longer time than, I believe, the pub- 
lick had* allowed to any drama before j and 
the author, as Mrs. Porter related, wander- 
ed through the whole exhibition behind 
the' fcenes with reftlefs and Unappeafable foli- 

citude. 

* When ^ It was printed, notice was giveit 
that the Queen would be plfeafed if it was de- 
dicated to Jier I but as be had defigned that 
compliment elfewbercy he found himfelf obliged^ 
fays Tickell, by his duty on the one band, and 

bis 
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bis honour on the other ^ Jo fend it into tbi 
Hvorld without any dedication* 

Human happinefs has always its abate-* 
ments ; the brightcft fun-fliine of fuccefs is 
not without a cloud. No fooiier was Cato 
oflfered to the reader, than it was attacked hy 
the acute malignity of Dennis^ with all the 
violence of angry criticifm. Dennis, though 
equally zealous, and probably by his temper 
more furious than Addifon, for what they 
called liberty, and though a flatterer .of the 
Whig miniftry, could not fit quiet at a fuc-^ 
cefsful play ; but was eager to tell friends 
and enemies, that they had mifplaced their 
admirations. The world was too ftiib- 
born for inftrudtion i with the fate of the 
cenfurer of Corneille's Cid, his animadvert 
fions Ihewed his anger without efFeft, and 
Cato continued to be praifed. 

Pope had now an opportunity of courtin|[ 
the friendfhip of Addifon, by vilifying his 
old enemy, and could give refetotment its 
full play without appearing to revenge him^ 
felf. He therefore publiflied A Narrative-^ 
the madnefs of John Dennis ; a performance 
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which left the objedtions to the play in their 
full force^ and therefore difcovered more de- 
lire of vexing the critick than of defending 
the poet. 

Addifon who was no ft ranger to the worlds 
probably faw the felfiihnefs of Pope's friend* 
ihip; and, refolving that he fhould have 
the confequences of his ofHcioufnefs to him<^ 
felf^ informed Dennis by Steele^ that he was 
forry for the infult ; and that whenever he 
ihould think fit to anfwer his remarks^ he 
would do it in a manner to which nothing 
could be objcdtcd. 

The greateft weaknefs of the play is in 
the fcenes of love, which are faid by Pope * 
to have been added to the original plan upon 
a fubfequent review, in compliance with the 
popular praAice of the ftage. Such an autho<- 
rity it is hard to rejcd -, yet the love is fo in- 
timately mingled with the whole a£tion> that 
it cannot eafily be thought extrinfick and ad* 
ventitious ; for if it were taken away, what 
would be left ? or how werp the four adts 
&l^d in the firft draught ? 

■ 

♦ Spencc* 
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At the publication the Wits feemed proud 
to pay their attendance with encomiaftick 
verfes. The beft are from an unknown hand, 
which will perhaps lofe fomewh^t of their 
praife when the author is known to be 
Jeffreys. 

Cato had yet other honours. It was cenfur- 
cd as a party-play by a Scholar of Oxford^ and 
defended in a favourable examination by Dr. 
Sewel. It was tranilated by Salvini into Ita- 
lian» and aded at Florence \ and by the Je-r 
fuits of St. Omer's into Latin, and played by 
their pupils. Of this verfion a copy was 
fent to Mr. Addifon : it is to be wiflied that 
it could be found, for the fake of comparing 
their verfion of the foliloquy with that of 
Bland. 

A tragedy was written on the fame fubjeft 
by Dc5 Champs, a French poet, which was 
tranflated, with a criticifm on the Englifh 
play. But the tranilator and the critick are 
now forgotten. 

Dennis lived on unanfwered, and therefore 
little read : Addifon knew the policy of lite* 

B b 4 xiature 
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raturetoo well to make his enemy important, 
by drawing the attention of thepublick up- 
on a criticifm, which, though fometimes in- 
temperate, was often irrefragable. 

While Cato was upon the .ftage, another 
daily paper, called T!he Guardian^ was pub- 
lifhed by Steele. To this, Addifon gave 
great afliftance, whether occafionally or by 
previous engagement is not known. 

Thecharafter of Guardian was too narrow 
and too ferious : it might properly enough 
admit both the duties and the decencies of 
life, but feemed not to include literary fpe* 
culations, and was in fome degree violated 
by merriment and burlefque. What had 
the Guardian of the Lizards to do with clubs 
of tall or of little men, with nefts of ants^ 
or with Strada's prolufions ? 

\ y ... 

Of this paper nothing is neceflary to b* 

faid, but that it found many contributors; 
and that it was a continuation of the Spec- 
tator, with the fame elegance,* arid the fame 
variety, till fome unlucky fparkle from a 
Tory p.iper fet Steele's politicks on fire, and 

wit 
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wit at Dnce blazed into fa£tion. He was 
foon too hot for neutral topicks^ and quitted 
the Guardian to write the Englijhman. 

The papers of Addifon are marked in thfe 
SpeiStator by one of the Letters in the name 
of Clio^ and in the Guardian by a hand; 
whether it was, as Tickell pretends to think, 
that he was unwilling to ufurp the praife of 
others, or as Steele, with far greater likeli^ 
hood, infinaates, that he could not withoirC 
difcontent impart to others any of his own. 
I have heard that his avidity did not fatisfy 
itfelf with the air of renown, but that with 
great eagernefs he laid hold on his propoiv 
tion of the profits. 

Many of thefe papers were written with 
powers truly comick, with nice difcrimina- 
tion of chara^ers, and accurate obiervatiofi 
of natural or accidental deviations from pro- 
priety ; but it was not fuppofed that he had 
tried a comedy on the ilage, till Steele^ zftcf 
his death, declared him the author of thp 
Drummer, i this however he did not know to 
,bc true by any cogent teftimony ; for when 
Addifon put the play into his hands, he only 
told him it was the work of a Gentleman in 
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fbe Company \ and when it was received, a$ 
is confefled, with cold difapprobation, he 
was probably lefs willing to claim it. TickcH 
omitted it in his colle^ion ; but the teiti- 
mony of Steele, and the total (ilence of any 
other claimant, has determined the publick 
to aflign it to Addifon, and it is now printed 
with his other poetry. Steele carried the 
Drummer to the playhoufe, and afterwards to 
the prcfs, and fold the copy for fifty guineas* 

To the opinion of Steele may be added the 
proof fupplied by the play itfelf, of which 
the characters are fuch as Addifon would 
have delineated, and the tendency fuch as 
Addifon would have promoted. That it 
fhould have been ill received would raife 
wonder, did we not daily fee the capricious 
diftribution of theatrical praife. 

He was not all this time an indifferent 
fpeftator of publick affairs. He wrote, as 
different exigencies required (in 1707), The 
frefent State of the War^ and the rfecejjity (f 
an Augmentation ; which, however judicious, 
being written on temporary topicks, and ex- 
hibiting no peculiar potvers^ has naturally 

funk 
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funk by its own weight into negleA. Thia 
cannot be faid of the few papers entitled The 
Wing Examiner^ in which is exhibited all the 
force of gay malevolence and humorous fatire. 
Of this paper, which juft appeared and ex* 
piredt Swift remarks, with exultation, that it 
is now down among the dead men. He might well 
rejoice at the death of that which he could 
not have killed. Every reader of every party, 
iince perfonal malice is pad, and the papers 
which once inflamed the nation are read only 
as effufions of wit^ muft wifh for more of 
the Whig Examiners ; for on no occafion was 
the genius of Addifon more vigoroufly ex- 
erted, and on none did the fuperiority of his 
wit more evidently appear. His Tr;j/ of 
Count Tariff) written to expofe the Treaty of 
Commerce with France, lived no longer thaa 
the queftion that produced it. 

Not long afterwards an attempt was made 
to revive the Spedlator^ at a time indeed by no 
means favourable to literature, when the fuc* 
ceflion of a new family to the throne filled 
the nation with anxiety, difcord, and con* 
fufion; and ipither the turbulence of the 
times, or the fatiety of the readers, put a ftop 

to 
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to the publication^ after an experiment of 
eighty numbers^ which were eftbcwari^s 
coll^jfted iiit0 an: eighth vojiucne^ perhaps 
move valuable than any one qf thofe that 
went before it: Addiibn pcc4aced more^^^ian 
e fourth parti^ and the other contributors ^re 
by no means unworthy of appearing as his 
«i3R>ciates. Th)s tim^ that.hai^ paiTqcJ during 
(he fufpenfion of the Spe^atorj, thpugh it had 
not kflened his power. of humour, feems to 
have increaied his diipofition to ferioufn^fs : 
the proportion of his religipus tolrn comick 
papers is greater than in the .former feries* 

The Spe&ator, from its recommencement, 
was publifhed pnly three times a weeJ^ % 
end no . discriminative marks were added to 
the papers » To Addifon Tickell has afcrib** 
cd twcnty-thre? ♦. 

' The SfeSaior had many contributors ; und 
Steeki whofe oegligenoe kept him always in 
a hurryi whep it_ was his turn to furniih a 
paper> called loudly for the Letters^ of whicl^ 

'5»Numb.S5fr. $57.-558. SSQ. 561. 562. 565. 567*. 
S6fc 569- 57 «• 574^ 57i- 579* 58®- 582.: 583. 584-58^ 

^^ Addifon, 
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Addifon, whofe materials were more, made 
little ufe ; having rccourfc to (ketches and 
hints 9 the produd: of his former ftudics^ 
^hich he now reviewed and completed : 
among thefe are named by Ticlcell the Effiyi 
on IVit^ thofe on the Pkafunx of the Ima^^ 
natioth and the Critici/in on 'Mi/ton^ 

When the -Houfe of Hanover took' poiTef*^ 
fion of the throne^ it was reiafonable to ex* 
pea that the zeal of Addifon. would be 
fuitably. rewarded. Before the arrival of king 
George, he was made fecret^y to the re- 
gency, and was required by his office to ^erid 
notice to Hanover that the Q^een was dcad^ 
and that the throne was vacant. • To do thi$ 
would not havf been difficult to any mart 
but Addifon, who was fo overwhelmed with- 
the greatnefs of the event, and fo diftradted 
by choice of expreffion, that the lords, who 
90uld not wait for the niceties .of criticifm, 
called Mr. Southwell, a clerk. in the houie, 
and ordered him< to difpatch the menage. 
Southwell readily told what was neceiTary, 
in the common ftyle of buixnefs, and value4 
himfelf upon having done what v?as too hard^ 
lor AddifDa. 
V : .' . \ . .He 
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He was better qualified for the Freeholder^ 
a paper which he publifhed twice a week, 
from Dec. 23, 17151 to the middle of the 
next year. This was undertaken in defence 
of the eftabliihed government^ fometimes 
with argument, fometimes with mirth. In 
argument he had many equals; but his 
humour was fingular and matchlefs. Bi- 
gotry itielf muft be delighted with the Tory- 
Fox-hunter. 

There are however fome ftrokes lefs ele- 
gant, and lefs decent ; fuch as the Pretender's 
Journal, in which one topick of ridicule is 
his poverty. This mode of abufe had been 
employed by Milton againft king Charles II. 

— — — Jacobsei. 

Onium exulantis vifcera Marfupii regis^ 

And Oldmixon delights to tell of fome 
alderman of London, that he had more money 
than the exiled princes; but that which 
might be expected from Milton's favagenefs, 
or Oldmixon's meannefs, was not fuitable ta 
the delicacy of Addifbn. 

Steele thought the humour of the Free* 

holder too nice and gentle for fuch noify 
TO times > 
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times ; and is reported to have faid that the 
mlnillry made ufe of |i lute, when they ftiould 
have called for a trumpet. 

This year * he married the countefs dow- 
ager of Warwick, whom he had folicited by 
a very long and anxious courtfhip, perhaps 
with behaviour not very unlike that of Sir 
Roger to his difdainful widow ; and who, I 
am afraid, diverted herfelf often by playing 
with his paffion. He is faid to have firft 
known her by becoming tutor to her fon -f-, 
** He formed," faid Tonfon, *^ the defign 
** of getting that lady, from the time when 
** he was firft recommended into the family." 
In what part of his life he obtained the re- 
commendation, or how long, and in what man-* 
ner he lived in the famiily, I know not. His 
advances at firft were certainly timorous, but 
grew bolder as his reputation and influence 
increafed ; till at laft the lady was perfuaded 
to marry him, on terms much like thofe on 
which a Turkifh princefs is efpoufed, to 
whom the Sultan is reported to pronounce^ 
^* Daughter, I give thee this man for thy 

• Augufta, 1 7 16. t Spcncc. 

** flave." 
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** flave/^ The marriage, if uncontradiiSted re-« 
port can be credited, mafle no addition to his 
happinefs ; it neither found them nor made 
them equal. She always remembered her 
own rank, and thought herfelf entitled to 
treat with very little ceremony the tutor of 
her fon. Rowe's ballad of the DeJ^airing 
Shepherd is faid to have been written, either 
before or after marriage, upon this memora- 
ble pair 3 and it is certain that Addifon has 
left behind him no encouragement for am- 
bitious love. 

The year after (1717) he rofe to his higheft 
elevation, being made fecretary of ftate. For 
this employment he might be juftly fuppofed 
qualifii^d by long pradticc of bufinefs, and 
by his regular afccnt through other offices ; 
but expectation is often difappointed ; it is 
Univerfally confefled that he was unequal to 
the duties of his place. In the houfe of 
commons he could pot fpeak, and therefore 
Was ufelefs to the defence of the govern- 
ment. In the office, fays Pope *, he copld 
ntor iffufe an order without lofing his time in 
queft of fine expreffions. What he gained 

• - - ♦ Spence« 
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in t^uxk, he k>fl: in credit i and, finding by 
Experience his own inability, was forced to 
folicit his difmiiiion^ with a penfion of fifteen 
hundred pounds a year. His friends palliated 
this relinquilbment^ of which both friends 
and enemies knew the true reafon, with an 
account of declining health, and the necefiity 
of recefs and quiet. 

He now returned to his vocation, and be- 
gan to plan literary occupations for his future 
life. He purpofcd a tragedy on the death 
of Socrates ; a ftory of which, as Tickell re- 
marksj the bafis is narrow, and to which I 
know not how love could have been append- 
ed. There would however have been no 
want either of virtue in the fentiments, of 
elegance in thd language. 

He engaged in a nobler work, a defence of 
the Cbrijiian Religion, of which part was 
publiflied after his death ; and he defigned 
to have made a new poetical verfion of the 
Pfalms. 

Thefe piotls cdmpofitions Pope imputed * 
to a felfifti motive, upon the credit, as he 

• Spence. 
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owns, of Tonfon; who having quarrelled 
with Addifon, and not loving him, faid, that, 
when he laid down the fecrctary's office, he 
intended to take orders, and obtain a bifhop^ 
rick ; for^ faid he, / always thought him a 
priefi in his heart. 

That Pope fhould have thought this con- 
jedtufe of Tonfon worth remembrance is a 
proof, but indeed fo far as I have found, 
the only proof, that he retained fome malig- 
nity from their ancient rivalry. Tonfon pre- 
tended but to guefs it ; no other mortal ever 
fufpeded it ; and Pope might have reflefted, 
that a matt who had been fecretary of ftate, in 
the miiliftry of Sunderland, knew a nearer 
way to a biflioprick than by defending Reli- 
gion, or tranflating the Pfalms* 

It is related that he had once a defign to 
make an Englifh Dictionary, and that he con- 
fidered Dr. Tillotfon as the writer of higheft 
authority. There was formerly fent to me 
by Mr. Locker, clerk of the Leatherfellers 
Company, who was eminent for curiofity and 
literature, a coUeftion of examples feledted 
from Tillotfoh's works, as Locker faid, by 
Addifon. It came too late to be of ufe, fo 
I infpeiSed it but flightly, and remembet 
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it indiAindly. I thought the pafTages too 
ihort. 

Addifon however did not conclude his life 
in peaceful ftudies ; but relapfed, when he 
was near his end^ to a political queflion. ' 

It lb happened that (1718-19) a ctontro- 
verfy was agitated, with great vehemence, be- 
tween thofe friends of long continuance, Ad- 
difon and Steele. It may be alked, in the 
language of Homer, what power or what 
caufe could fet them at variance. The fub- 
je<St of their difpute was of great importance. 
The carl of Sunderland propofed an aft called 
the Peerage Bill^ by wliich the number of 
peers fhould be fixed, and the king reftrained 
from any new creation of nobility, unlefs 
when an old family fhould be extinft. To 
this the lords would naturally agree; and 
the king, who was yet little acquainted with 
his own prerogative, and, as is now well 
known, almoft indifferent to the pofTeflions 
of the Crown, had been perfuaded to confent. 
The only difficulty was found among the 
commons, who were not likely to ap- 
prove the perpetual exclufion of themfclve? 

C c 2 a^id 
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and their poftcrity^ The bill therefore was 
eagerly oppofed^ and among others by Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole^ whofe fpeech was publifhed. 

The lords might think their dignity dimt«^ 
nifhed by improper advancements^ and par- 
ticularly by the introduction of twelve new 
peers at once, to produce a majority of To- 
ries in the laft reign; an adt of authority 
violent enough, yet certainly legal, and by no 
means to be compared with that contempt 
of national right, with which fome time af- 
terwards, by the inftigation of Whiggifm, the 
commons, chofen by the people for three 
years, chofe themfelves for feven. But, what* 
ever might be the dtfpoiition of the lords^ 
the people had no wifh to increafe their 
power. The tendency of the bill, as Steele- 
©bferved in a letter to the earl of Oxford, was 
to introduce an Ariftocracy; for a majority in 
the houfe of lords, fo limited, would have 
been defpotick and irrefiftible. 

To prevent this fubverfion of the ancient 
eftablifliment, Steele, whofe pen readily fe- 
conded his political paflions, endeavoured to 
alarm the nation by a pamphlet called ^be 

Plebeian ^ 
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Plebeian ; to this an anfwer was published by 
Addifon, under the title of "The Old Whig, in 
which it is not difco^ered that Steele was them 
known to be the advocate for the commons. 
Steele replied by a fecond Plebeian i and, 
whether by ignorance or by courtefy, confine 
ed himfelf to his queftion, without any per- 
fonal notice of his opponent. Nothing hi- 
therto was committed againfl the laws of 
friendfliip, or proprieties of decency; but 
controvertifts cannot long retain their kind- 
nefs for each other. The OldJVbig anfwer- 
ed the Plebeian^ and could not forbear fome 
contempt of * little Dicky, whofe trade it was 
to write pamphlets/ Dicky however did 
not lofe his fettled veneration for his friend ; 
but contented himfelf with quoting fbme 
lines of Cato, which were at once detection 
and reproof. The bill was laid afide during 
that fefiion, and Addifon died before the 

• 

fiexty in which its commitment was rejeded 
by two hundred iixty-five to one hundred 
/eventy-feven* 

Every reader furejy muft regret that thcfe 
two illaftrious friends, after fo many years 
pad in confidence and endearment, in unity 
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of intereft, conformity of opinion, and fellowr- 
fhip of ftudy, fhould finSilly part in acrimo- 
nious oppofition. Suclf a controverfy was 
Bellum plufquam civiie, as Lucan cxprefles it. 
Why could not fadtion find other advocates ? 
But, among the uncertainties of the human 
ftate, we are doomed to number the inftabi* 
lity of friendfhip. 

Of this difpute I have little knowledge but 
from the Biograpbia Britannica. The Old 
Whig is not inferted in Addifon's works, nor 
is it mentioned by Tickell in his Life ; why 
it was omitted the biographers doubtlefs give 
the true reafon ; the fadt was too recent, and 
thofc who had been heated in the contention 
were not yet cool. 

The neceflity of complying with times, 
and of fparing perfons, is the great impedi- 
ment of biography. Hiftory may be formed 
from permanent monuments and records ; 
but Lives can only be written from perfonal 
knowledge, which is growing every day lefs, 
and in a fhort time is loft for ever. What is 
known can feldom be immediately told ; and 
when it might be told, it is no longer known. 

The 
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.The delicate features of the mind^ the nice 
difcriminations of character, and the minute 
peculiarities of condudt, are foon obliterated; 
and it is furely better that caprice, obftinacy, 
frolick, and folly, however they might de- 
light in the defcription, fhould be filently for- 
gotten, than that, by wanton merriment and 
unfeafonable detedtion, a pang fhould be given 
to a widow, a daughter, a brother, or a friend. 
As the procefs of thefe narratives is now 
bringing me among my contemporaries, I be- 
gin to feel my&lf walking upon ajhes under 
njobicb the fire is not extinguijhedy and coming 
to the time of which it will be proper rather 
to fay nothing that is falfe^ than all that is 
true. 

The end of this ufeful life was now ap- 
proaching.*— Addifon had for fbme time been 
opprefled by Ihortnefs of breath, which was 
now aggravated by a dropfy; and, finding 
his danger prefling, he prepared to die con- 
formably to his own precepts and profei&ons* 

During this lingering decay, he fent» as 
Pope reUtes *, a meffage by the earl of Waff* 

* Spenoe, 
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wick to Mr. Gay, dcfiring to fee him : Oay^ 
who had not vifired him for fome time be-^ 
fore» obeyed the fummone, and found him^ 
fclf received with great kindnefs. The pur- 
pofe fqr which the interview had baen folicit- 
ed was then difbovered : Addifon told him^ 
that he had injured him; but thatj^ if he 
recovered^, he would recompenfe him. What 
the injury was he did not explain^ nor did 
Gay ever knowi but fuppofed that fome pre- 
ferment defigned for him^ had| by Addifon's 
intervention, been withheld. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of veiy 
irregular life, and perhaps of loojfe opinions. 
Addifon, for who.n he did not want refped:, 
had very diligently endeavoured to reclaim 
him ; but his arguments and expoftulations 
had no cfFedt. One experiment, however, re- 
mained to be tried : when he found his life 
near its epd, he dire(6ted the young lord to 
be called ; and when he delired, with great 
tenderhefs, to hear his lad injun^ions, told 
him, 1 have fefit for you that you may fee bow 
a Cbrifiian can die. What ciFed: this awful 
fcene had on the earl I know not j be died 
liimfelf in a fliort time, 

3 In 
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In Tickers excellent Elegy on his frien4 
fsft thefe lines ; 

He taught us how to live ; and, oh ! too high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die; • 

In which he alludes to this moving inter^ 
view, as he told Dr. Young; to T^hom he 
related it. 

Having jgiven direftions to Mr. Tickell 
for the publication of his works, and dedi- 
cated them on his death-bed to his friend 
Mr. Craggs, he died June 17, 17 19, at 
HoUand-houfe, leaving no child but a 
daughter, 

% 

Of his virtue it is a fufficient teftimony^ 
that the refentment of party has tranfmitted 
no charge of any crime. He was not one 
of thofe who are praifed only after death $ 
for his merit was fo generally acknowledgedi^ 
that Swifts having obferved that his eleilioh 
paiTed without a centeft^ adds, that if he had 
propofcd himfelf for king, he would hardly 
have been refufed. 
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- His zeal for his party did not extinguiOi 
his kindnefs for the merit of his opponents : 
when he was fecretary in Ireland, he refufed 
to intermit his acquaintance with Swift. 

. Of his habits^ or external manners^ no* 

thing is fo often mentioned as that timorous 

or fallen taciturnity, which his friends called 

modefly by too mild a name, Steele men* 

;tipns, with great tendernefs, ** that remark- 

.^' able bafhfulnefs, which is a cloak that 

*' hides and muffles merit ;- ' and tells \i$f 

, that ** his abilities were covered only by mo- 

.^* defty, which doubles the beauties which 

*' are feen, and gives credit and eft^em to all 

" that are concealed." Chefterfield affirms, 

that '* Addifoo was the . moft timorous and 

. " aXdcward. man that he ever faw." And 

• Addifon, fpeaking.of his own. d^ficience in 

.converiation, ufed to fay of hlo^felf, that, 

^witb rpfpedt to intelle^ual wealth, ** he 

f'' could draw bills for a thoufand pounds, 

V though he {^had not » guinea in his 

^' pocket." 

That he wanted current coin for ready 
:|)ayment, and by that wapt was often ob« 

ftruaed 
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ferudted and diftrcfled ; that he was oppreffed 
by an improper and ungraceful timidity, every 
teftimony concurs to prove ; but Chefter- 
ficld's reptefentation is doubtlefs hyperboli- 
cal. That tnan cannot be fuppoied very un- 
cxpert in the arts of converfation and pradicc 
of life, who, without fortune or alliance, by 
his ufefulnefs arid dexterity, became fecretary 
of ftate; and who^died at forty-ftven, after 
having not only itdodC long in the higheft 
rank of wit and literature; btit filled one of 
the moft important offices *cJf ftate;. 
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The time in which he lived, had rcafon to 
lament his obftinacy of fileiice*; ** for he 
^' was," fays Steele, V above, all men in 
** that talent called humour, and enjoyed 
*' it in fuch perfeftion, that I have often re- 
** fledted, after a night fpent. with* him 
^^ apart from all the world, that I had had 
** the pleafure of converfing with an intir 
*' mate acquaintance of Terence and CatuU 
-'* lus, who had all their wit and nature, 
*' heightened with humour more exquifite 
^' and delightful than any other man ever 
** poflefred." This is the fondnefs of a 
friend ; let us hear what is told us by a rivals 

Addifon's 
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*^ Addifon's converfalion^/' fays Pope, ^* had 
f* fomething in it more charming than I have 
** found in any other man. But this was 
*' only when familiar : before Grangers, or 
^* perhaps a fingle ftranger, he preferved his 
** dignity by a ftifF filence," 



This modefty.was by no means incon«» 
iiftent with a very high opinion of his own 
merit. He demanded to be the firft name in 
modem wit ; and, with Steele to echo him, 
ufed to depreciate Dryden, whom Pope and 
Congreve defended againft them^f-. There 
is no reafon to doubt that he fufiered too 
much pain from the prevalence of Pope's 
poetical reputation ; nor is it without ftrong 
reafon fufpedled, that by fome diiingenuous 
^&s he endeavoured to obftrudt it ; Pope 
was not the only man whom he infidioufly 
injured, though the only man of whom he 
t:ould be afraid. 

His own powers were fuch as might have 
Satisfied him with confcious excellence. Of 
rery extenfive learning he has indeed given 

' Spence, + Tonfon and Spcncc. 
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no proofs. He feems to have had fmall ac«> 
quaintance with the fciences, and to have 
read little except Latin and. French; but of 
the Latin poets his Dialogues on Medals flievr 
that he had perufed the works tirith great 
diligence and fkilL The abundance of his^ 
own mind left him little need of adventitious 
fentiments ; his wit always could iuggefl: 
what the occafion demanded. He had read 
with critical eyes the important volume of 
human life, and knew the heart of man fromr 
the depths of ftratagem to the fur£ice of 
affe^lation. 

What he knew he could eafily communi* 
cate, ** This," jfays Steele, ** was particular 
** in this writer, that, when he had taken 
•* his refolution, or made his plan for what 
^' he deiigned to write, he would walk about 
*' a room, and diiftate it into language widx 
'^ as much freedom and eaie as any one could 
^* write it down, and attend to ^e coherence 
^.' and grammar of what he dliftated.'' 

Pope*, who can be lefc fufpeded of fa- 
vouring his memory, declares that he wrote 

very 
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very, fluently, but was flow and fcrupulous 
in correcting; that many of his Spedtators 
were written very fafl:, and fent inunediately 
to the prefs ; and that it feemed to be for 
his advantage not to have time for much 
revifal. 

** He would alter/' fays Pope, ** any 
^^ thing to pleafe his friends, before publi- 
^' cation; but would not retouch his pieces 
*^ afterwards : and I believe not one word 
^^ in Cato, to which I made an objedion^ 
** was fuflfered to fland/' 

• _ i 

The laft line of Cato is Pope's> having been 

originally written 

» 

And, oh ! 'twas this that.ended Gate's life. 

Pope might have made more objeftions to 
the fix concluding lines. In the firft couplet 
the vrords from hence are improper ; and the 
fecond line is taken from Dryden's Virgil, 
Of the next couplet, the firft verfe being in- 
cluded in the fecond, is therefore ufelefs ; 
and in the third Difcord is made to produce 
Strife. 

Of 
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Of the courfe of Addifon's familiar day*, 
before his marriage. Pope has given a detail. 
He had in the houfe with him Budgell, and 
perhaps Philips. His chief cochpanions 
were Steele, Budgell, Philips, Carey, Dave* 
nant, and colonel Brett. With one or other 
of thefe he always breakfafted. He ftudied 
all morning ; then dined at a tavern, and 
went afterwards to Button 's« 

Button had been a fervant in the counteis 
of Warwick's family, who, under the patro- 
nage of Addifon, kept a cofFee-houfe on' the 
ibuth-(ide of Ruflel-ftreet, about two doors 
fronn Covent-garden. Here it was that the 
wits of that time ufed to aflemble. It is 
faid, that when Addifon had fuiFered any 
vexation from the countefs, he withdrew the 
company from Button's houfe. 

Fronfi the coffee- houfe he went again to a 
tavern, where he often fat late, and drank 
too much wine. In the bottle, difcontent 
feeks for comfort, cowardice for courage, 
and bafhfulnefs for confidence. It is not 

• Spence. 

unlikely 
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Unlikely that Addifon was firft feduced to 
excefs by the manumiflioix which he ob-« 
tained from the fervile timidity of his fobef 
hours. He that feels opprqilioQ from the 
preience of thofe to whom he knows himfelf 
fHperior, will defire to fet loofe his powers of 
converfation ; and who, that ever afked iuc<» 
cour from Bacchas> was able to preferve hin^ 
ielf from being enflaved by his auxiliary ? 

Among thofe friends it was that Addiibd 
difplayed the elegance .of his colloquial ac-^ 
complifhmentSy which may eafily be fup^ 
pofed fuch as Pope reprefents them. Tfac^ 
remark of Mandeville, who, when he had 
]>afled an evening in his company, declared 
that he was a parfon in a tyc-wig^ can de^^ 
tradt little from his charafber ; he was always 
referved to ftrangers, and was not incited to 
uncommon freedom by a charader like tha6 
of Mandeville^ 



Ftom any minute knowledge of his 
liar manners, the intervention of iixty years 
has now debarred tis. Steele once promifed 
Congreve and the publick a complete de-* 
fcription of his character ; but the promi/es 

0f 
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of authors are like the vows of lovers. Steele 
thought no more on his deiigo, or thought 
on it With anxiety that at laft difguded him» 
and left his friend in the hands of Tickell. 

His works will fupply fome information. 
It appears from his various pi<5lures of the 
World, that, with all his baihfulncfs, he had 
converfcd with many diftin<ft claffes of men, 
had furveyed their ways with very diligent 
obfervation, and marked with great acutencfs 
the cfFedls of different modes of life. He 
was a man in whofe prefence nothing repre* 
henfible was out of danger; quick in dif* 
cerning whatever was wrong or ridiculous, 
and not unwilling to expofe it. Inhere are^ 
fays Steele, in his writings many oblique Jirokes 
upon fome of the n»ittieji men of the age His 
delight was more to excite merriment than 
deteflation, and he detects follios rather than 
crimes. 

If any judgement be made, from his 
books, of his moral chara&er, nothing will 
be found but purity and excellence. Know- 
ledge of mankind indeed, lefs extenfive than 
that of Addifon, vvill fliew, tlxat to write, and 

Vol. IL Dd to 
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to live, are very different. Many who praife 
■ virtue, do no mere than praife it. Yet it is 
•reafonable to believe that Addifon^s profef- 
fions and praftice were at no great variance^ 
fince, amidft that ftorm of faction in which 
moft of his life was paffed, though his fta- 
tion made him confpicuous, and his aftivity 
made him formidable, the charafter given 
him by his friends was never ccntradidted 
by his enemies : of thofe with whom intercft 
or opinion united him, he had not only the 
efteem, but the kindnefs ; and of others, 
whom the violence of oppofition drove againft 
him, though he might lofe the love, he re- 
tained the reverence. 

It is juftly obferved by Tickell, that he 
employed wit on the fide of virtue and re- 
ligion • He not only made the proper ufe of 
wit himfelf, but taught it to others 5 and 
from his tin>e it has been generally fiiWer- 
vient to the caufe of reafon and of truth. 
He has diffipated' the prejudice that had long 
conneftcd gaiety with vice, and eaiinefs of 
manners with laxity of prirtciples. He has 
reftored virtue to its dignity, and taught in- 
nocence not to be aftiamed. This is an ele- 
vation 
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vation of literary charlCler, aiove all Greeks 
above dll R&man fame. Ho greater felicity 
can genius attain than that of having puri*^ 
jied int6lle(ftiial pleafure^ feparated mirth 
from indecency, and wit from liisentiouf- 
nefs ; of having taaght a fuccefiion of writers 
to bring elegance and gaiety to the aid of 
goodnefs ; and, if I m^ *ufe expreffions yet 
more arwfal, of having ttarned many to right e^ 
oujnefs. 



ADDISON* in his life, and fpr ibme 
time ^terwards, was confidered by the greater 
part of readers as fupreqiely excelUng both 
in poetry and criticifm. ,Part of his rqpiuta'p 
tion may be probably ajfcribed to the ad- 
vancement of his fortune : when, as Swift 
obferves, he became a ftatefman, and faw 
poets waiting at his levee, it is no WQnder 
that praife was accumulated upon him. 
Much JUkewifc may be more honourably 
afcribed to his peribnal charader : he who, 
if he had claimed it, naight have obtained 
the diadem* wasAQt Uke^ to be denied the 
laurel. 

D d 2 But 
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« 

But time quickly puts an end to artificial 
and accidental fame ; and Addifon is to pais 
through futurity protcfted only by his gc* 
nius. Every name which kindnefs or in- 
tereft once raifed too high^ is in danger^ left 
the next age fhould, by the vengeance of 
criticifm, fink it in the fame proportion. A 
great writer has lately (lyled him an indif^ 
ferent poet^ and a worfe critick. 

His poetry is firft to be confidered ; of 
which it raufl: be confefled that it has not 
often thofe felicities of didtion which give 
luilre to fentimentSt or that vigour of fen- 
timent that animates didtion : there is little 
of ardour, vehemence, or tranfport ; there is 
very rarely the awfulnefs of grandeur, and 
Dot very often the fplendour of elegance. 
HethinkjBJuftly; but he thinks faintly. This 
is his general charaAer; to which, doubtlefs^ 
many fingle pafTages will furniih exceptions. 

Yet, if he feldom reaches fupreme excel- 
lence, he rarely (inks into dulnefs, and is 
ftill more rarely entangled in abfurdity. He 
did nl}t truft his powers enough to be negli* 

gent. 
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gsnt. There is in moft of his compofitions 
a calmnefs and equability, deliberate and 
cautions^ fometimes with little that delights^ 
but feldom with any t]|ing that of&nds* ^ 

Of this kind feem to be his po^mst9 
Dryden, to Somers, and to the King. His 
ode on St. Cecilia h^ been imitated by Pope, 
and has fomethin^ in it of Dryden's vigour. 
Of his Account of the Engliih Poets, he 
yfed to fpeak as « poor tbin^ ^ ; but it is not 
worfe than his ufual ftrain. He has faid, 
not very judicioufly, in hi^ chara<fler- of 

Waller ; 

Thy verfc could Ihew.cv'n Crpm well's innoccnc^. 
And compliment the ftorms thjit bore him hcncp. 
O ! had thy Mufe not come an age too foon^ " 
But feen great Naflau on the Britifh throne^ 
How had his triumph glitter'd in thy page I— 

What is this but to fay that he who coulci 
compliment CromweU had been the proper 
poet for king Wi|liam ? Addifop hQWCvef 
never printed the piece. 

The Letter from Italy has been always 
praifed, but has never been praifed beyopcj 

♦ S pence. 

D d 3 its 
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its^ineriiu It iis taovc oocrefly ivil!h'lci> ap^ 
^raiDcc of hhova^y and more elegant, witk 
]e& ambitioh of ontsitnentv thoa ai^ other 
of hiaiioeixis. Tfaei|Iis however one biDkea 
metaphor, of which notice may properly be 
taken i 

' . A. • . . > • J 4 

.' FirM wicfi thfit name — 
I bridlein niyjtrisiggljng Mufc with pain, 
Th^t Iqoj^s to launch into a nobler ftrain^ 

• t « ■ ■ 

Td Sridre ii gdddtfs k no vtrf ^liCAW i^ ; 
lint vrhy moil: ihe Be'^r/^^i.? beca^fe Ihe 
l&ngs f& launch jan aA which was. neter hin- 
dered by a bridle: and whither Will (he 
hunch ? into a »^^/^r Jirain. She is in the 
'firft line a ^(^r/?*, in the fecond a ^^^7/ ; and 
the. care of the poet is to keep his harfe or 
his boat ivom ^ging. 

The next compofition is the far-famed 
tartipaign, which Dr. Wart on has termed a 
Gazette in Rhyme^ with harlbnefs not often 
ofcd • by^ the goed-illture of his criticifm* 
Before a cenfure fo ffevcfe is admittqd^ let 
us copfider that War is a frequent fubje(!% of 
IPoetry,. and then enquire who has defcribed 
it wkh ihore juftnefs aiid force. Many of 

our 
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cjiir own writers ..tried" the^r po^ycr;S' upon 
this year of vidorjj ytt Addi^ofi's is con^-^ 
fefledly the beijb f^rfprmajace^ his. f^ptn is 
the work of a maa not blinded by* the duii: of* 
learning: his images arc not borrowed mere- 
ly, fvpai Ifopks. Tl^ .iiiperipdt)r-wj?i<^ he 
coa^qfs, uppn his l^W^if aot pei:fori?L\^rowej(s^ ^ 

aAd, ^^/ Aw^y ^Vf *i 4?^^^^^^f ' i^^*^9pidity,^ 
4 calm command of his, pa01«^8>* AJ^ thc^ 
pow^r pf coo/uW^xg hjs own n?in4 ^? ^^ 
midil of dajigqr,^ , pThe jjgcdtion .^d^cpn- . 
tempi/ of fiiftipn 43 jratio/jajr a|id, raanli^, I -^ 



• »'.'» f 



It may be obferved . that tlie Tail tine is 
imitated bv Pope : ' '.*..' 



Marlb'rough^s expioics appear diYU2el!y:hrt|^(rrr> 
Raifi'd 0^ chefloTfrJyei^t \k^n gequinjE; ckarnH chef; 

boaft. 
And thof^c that paipt. them trucJl, praifcthenjlr 

moft. ' , ' *. • 

This Pope had in his thoughts $. « but,', not 
knowing how to ufe what was^o^ lais^own^ 
he fpoiled the thought whcniiie^had bor-r 
rowed it: ': . i • 

The well-fung woes Ihall-foothe my ghoft ; 
He bcft can paint them whofhallfeel them 

: D d 4 Martial 
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Martial exploits may ht painted i perbapa'^wif^ 
may hcfaintfd; but they are furely not paint-^ 
ed by beinjgiiWA/iirg-,- it is not caly topaini 
in fong/or to iiqg in calous^s. 

No paflage in the Campaign has been 
more often mentioned than the fimile of the 
Angelj^ which is faid in the Tatler to be one 
of the noUeft thoughts that ever entered into the 
heart of many and is therefore worthy of at- 
tentive confideration. Let it be firft en-- 
quired whether it be at laft a fimile. A por 
etical iimile is the difcovery of likenefs he*? 
tween two anions, in their general nature 
diffimilar, or of caufes terminating by differ- 
ent operations in ibme refemblance of eiFe<3:. 
But the mention of another like confequence 
froni a like caufe, or of a like performance 
by a like agency, is npt a fimile, but an ex** 
emplification. It is not a fimile to fay that 
the Thames waters fields, as the Pq wafers 
fields i or that as Hecla vomits flames in Ice- 
land, fb.j£tiia vomits fiames in Sicily. When 
Horace fays of Pindar, that he pours bis vior 
Icnce and rapidity of verfc, as a river fwoln 
with rain ruihes from the mountain ; or of 
himfelf, that his genius winders in quefl of 

poetical 
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poetical decorations, as the bee wanders to 
coWeA honey j he, in either cafe, produces a' 
iin^ile 5 the mind is impreflcd with the rc- 
femblance of things generally unlike, as un- 
like as intellect and body. But if Pindar ha4 
beei) dcfcribed as writing with the copiouf-^ 
nefs and grandeur of Homer, or Horace ha4' 
told that he reviewed and finifhed his pwii 
ppetry with the fame care as liberates polifhr' 
*ed his orations, in^lea^ of flmilitude he would' 
have exhibited ajmofi identity; he would' 
haye given ^he f^me portraits with diflerenf 
qames. In this poetp, wh?n the English arc' 
reprefented as gaining a fortified pafs, by re-f ' 
petition of attack and perfeverance of refolu-p 
tiQfi ; their obftijiacy of courage, and vigour 
of pnfet, is well illaftrate4 by the fca that 
brpaks^ with inceflant battery, the dikes of 
fjolland* This i^ a fimile : but when Ad- 
difon, having celebrated the beauty of Marl- 
borough's perfon, tells us that Achilles tbu^ 
"was jammed 'with every grace ^ here is no (Imile, 
Ijut a mere exemplification. A finiile may 
be compared to lines converging at a point, 
and is more excellent as the lines approach ' 
from greater diftance : an exemplification 
may be confidered as two parallel lines whicl^ 

run 



rup on together without appro^raatioriy n^ 
y^r- far feparatod,^ and never jqlned* ^ 

Marlbopough-.i? £o like the. angqj, ia the 
poejn^ that the adtion of bdth is almoft: 
the fami?,, a©4 pcrfornacd. by both in the. 
fame manner... ^ Marlbof oiigh teaches the bat- 
t^ to rage I the angel 4if:e£ls the fiorm: 
Marlborpngli \^ unmoved in j^eac^ul tbofi^ht ',^ 
t Jie angel is (T^/wr (^ Jfrei^^: Alarl borough 
i^iids vnmvved amid/i (f)e jhpc\ of hofts \ the 
ajigel rides calm in the wbirhoi^nd.. The lines 
on Marlborougli are jufl and noble,; but the 
fimile gives almoQ: the fame images ^ fecond 
tirpie. 

' But perhaps this thought, though hardly 
4 fimil^e, wa? remote from vulgar conceptions,' 
and required great labour of refeatch, or dex- 
terity of application. Of this. Dr. Madden j, 
a name which Ireland ought to honour, once 
gave me his opinion. If I bad Jet ^ faid he, 
fen fcbool'boys to ivrife on the battle of Blen- 
heim, and eight had brought me the Angel, I 
Jbouldnot have been furprifed* 

The opera of Rofamond, though it is fel- 
ilom mentioned, is^one of the firiVof Addi- 

fon's 
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ibtC^ cotbpoGitiQm. HiAHuhscit H 'welI-» 
cho&ii, the fi^tioni it p^rafiogt and the pmife. 
of Mtoihorough^ fdr which, the. icaic.giMcs 
an opportunity, w,: '^Jlut pcuhaps cveajr hit*» 
loanQxoclIeftcenDtuBfbe, theproda(^Q£'gMKL-i 
lock imprbved by^ gicniiis.. The tbonghta are 
looietifnee. greats ami fomttiicics tend«r; lim 
Irierfirfica^oniisio^ajidr^^ Thdrejtsdbtihr-*' 
tefs £anQ adMotfsgq itf ')he*./^itn^froiF tlie 
Imes^ which thtt d is UMlolf mplation lorUad 
with expldtive epithetsl ;\The»dii^QgChe;£!ae^ 
commonly better thsui^ the ihngs. Tht twa 
comici cha^e^crs of Sir ' Trufty aad . Grides 
12oe, though of no great ' vaku^, ace y6t;&ich 
at the poet antcmkd* ^ Sir Trufty's accoonft 
of the doath t£ RoTamond < is, I thiikk, tbo 
grofsly abfunL The whole drama is airy^atid 
de^nt ^ elxgaging in its prockfs, and plcafing 
in its conclufion. If Addiibh had cultivated 
the lighter parti of poetry, he would proba-^ 
bly have excelled. '! i 



./* 



The tragedy of Cato^* which, conCrar)r to 
die rule obificred in feledting the works of 
other poets, has by the weight of its chai^- 
ter forced its way into the late collediPfi^ la 
lin<ju«ftionably the nobleft produ<aion of Ad- 

difon's 
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fiUfon's genius* Of a work fo much read^ it 
is difficult to hj any thing new« About 
things on which the publick thinks long» it 
commonly attains to think right; and of Cato 
it has been not unjuflly determined^ that it is 
rather a poem in dialogue than a drama, ra* 
ther a fucceflion of juft fcntiments in degant 
languagCt than a. reprefentation of natural 
affcdionsy or of any ftate probable or pofiible 
in human life. Nothing here excites or of* 
fioages emotion ; hbre is no magicai power of 
r/npng pbantaftick terror or wild anxiety. The 
•vents are expeded without foUcitude, and 
are remembered withbut joy or forrow; Of 
the agents we -have ho care : we confider not 
what they are doing> or what they are fui&r«* 
iBg ; we wifh only to know what they l^aveto, 
iay. Cato is a being above piir fplicitude ; a^ 
man of whom the gods take. care, iand whom 
wc leave to their car^ with heedtefs confidence.' 
To the reft, neither gods nor men can hayd 
much attention ; for there is not one amongft 
tAtxfi that ftrongly attrads eithpr afielfUon or 
afteerh* But they are made the vehicles of 
fuch fentimcnts and fuch expreiiion; that* 
there is fcarccly a fccnc in tl^e pl^y which the* 

reader 
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reader does not wi(h to imprefs upon his 
memory. 

When Cato was (hewn to Pope *, he ad- 
vifed the author to print it| without any the- 
atrical exhibition; fuppofing that it would he 
read more favourably than heard. Addifon 
declared himfelf of the fame opinion ; but 
urged the importunity of his friends for its 
appearance on the ilagf • The emulation of 
parties made it fuccefsful beyond expe£lation» 
and its fuccefs has introduced or confirmed 
among us the ufe of dialogue too declama- 
tory, of unaifedting elegance, and chill phi- 
lofophy. 

• 

The univcrfality of applaufe, however it 

might quell the cenfure of common mortals, 

had no other cfFe(^ thun to harden Dennis in 

fixed diilike ; but his diflike was not merely 

capricious. He found and (hewed many 

faults: he fhewed them indeed with anger, 

but he found them with acutenefs, fuch a$ 

ought to refcue his criticifm from oblivion ; 

though, at laft, it will have no other life than 

it derives from the work which it endeavours 

to opprefs. 

• Sp«nc^. 

Why 
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Why he pays no regard to the opinion <jf 
the audience^ he gives his reafon, by remark- 
i^, that 



♦ ' 



' ^ A defer&nceis to be paid to a general ap«* 
*^ pkufe, when it^&ppears that that applaafe 
«^ i€ BSitural and (^ntaiieoas ; but that lirtld 
** o-egard is to be had to it, when it is afibdetl 
*' and artificial. Of -all the tragedies which 
** in his memory have had vail and violent 
*♦ runs, -not one has been excellent, fewhave 
^ been tolerable, mofthavc becn'fcandalous. 
^* When a poet writes a tragedy, -who knows 
** he has judgement, and who feelsr he has 
** genius, that poet prefumes upon his ojvn 
•* merit, and fcorns to make a cabal. That 
•people come coolly to the reprefentation of 
fuch a tragedy, without any violent expec- 
tation, or delufive imagination, or invinci- 
*' ble prepofleffion; that liich an audience is 
•* liable to receive the imprefiions which the 
'' poem fhall naturally make in them, and to 
judge by their own reafon, and their owa 
judgements, and that reafon and Judge- 
^^ ment are calm and ferene, not formed hy 
^' nature to make profelytes, and to controul 
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^* and brd it over the imagioatians of others. 
/' Bat that when an afuthor v^rites a )trage(^, 

^^'Viho knbws the has neither. gcAius nttr 
.^' judgement, he has recourie to thd makiA^ 

<^ a party, and he endeavours to make up ih 
1 ^< induftry whtft is AV^anting in talent, and to 

** fupply by pDetical craft thcablence g£ pon 
' ^* -etical art : that (bch an autlier is hmnbTy 

• •'contented to^raife men's paflions by a plot 
'^ without doors, fince he d^^pairs of doing It 
*• by that which) he b/ings upon the ftage. 
'* That party ind palQon, andprepoffefliori, 
•* are clamordu^ s(nd tumultuous things, and 
'* fa mcich ;tl>e more clamoMcts tod turn uI-> 

• «« tuousby how much the more erroneous : 

• *^.that they domineer and tyrannii^e over* the 
*' imaginations of perfons who want judgtfr 
'• ment, and fi^fmetimes too of thofe who 
^* have it; <and, like a fierceand outrageous 
'•' torrent, bear down all oppofition before 
^^tfaem." 

' He thtn condemns the negleft of poeticd 
JuiHoe ;; which iss always one of his favourite 
' pitiiciples. 

" 'Tis certainly the duty of every tragidc 
. " poet>. by the exaft diftribution of poetical 

lo ** jufticc. 
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/^ juftice^ to imitate the Divine Difpenfatioff^ 

/' and to inculcate a particular Providence* 

" 'Tis true, . indeed^ upon the ftagc of the 

^' worlds the wicked fometimes profper^ and 

/* the ^uiltlefs fuffen But that is permitted 

/'by the Governor of the world, to fhew, 

J* from the attribute of his infinite' juftice, 

'^ that there is a compenfation in futprity, to 

*^ prove the immortality of the human foul^ 

/'and the certainty of future rewards and 

punifliments. But the poetical perfonsin 

tragedy exifl no longer than the readings or 

*^ the reprefentation ; the whole extent of 

their entity is circumfcribed by thofe ; and 

therefore, during that reading or reprefen* 

tation, according to their merits or deme* 

** rits, they muft be puniihed or rewarded. 

'' If this is not done, there is no impartial 

'' diftribution of poetical juftice, no inftruc- 

'' tive le(£ture of a particular Providence^ aird 

'' no invitation of the Divine Difpenfation* 

'' And yet the author of this^ tragedy does not 

'* only run counter to this, in the fate of his 

principal charadet; but every where, 

throughout it» makes virtuefui&r, and vice 

*' triumph : for not only Cato is vanquiihed 

« by Csefar, but the treachery and perfi- 

9 «< diottfneis 
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^^ iKcvufnefs of Syphax prevails over the ho- 
« heft fimplicity and the credality or Juba j 
, <* and the fly fubtlety and diflimulation of 
^ Portius over the generous frankacfs and 
^ open-heartednefs of Marcus. " 

Whatever pleafure there may be in feeing 
crimes punifhed and virtue rewarded, yet^ 
^nce wickcdnefs often profper^ in real life, 
the poet is certainly at liberty to give it pro- 
:^perity qn the ftage. For if poetry has an 
imitatiQn .of reality^ how are its laws broken 
by e.xhibiting the world in its true form ? 
The ft^ge may fome times gratify our wi£hes ^ 
tvl, if it be truly the mirror tflife; it ough^ 
to fhew us fomje times what we are to expeft^ 

> • 

. Dennis objefts to the chara^flers that they 

jkre not natural^ or reafonable ; but as heroes 

jind Jiprpines are aot beings that are feen every 

(}a.y^ it is hard to. find upon what principle? 

their condud Ihall be tried. It is, however, 

not ufekfs to coufider what he fays of th? 

pianqer in which Gato receives the account of 

« ■ 

his fon s death. 

'^ Nor is the grief of Cato, in the fourth 

'*^ aift, one jot more in nature than that of his 

Vol. IL E e *^ Ton 
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^^ Ton and Lucia in the third. Cato receives 
y the news of his fon's death not only with 
*' dry eyes, but with a fort of fatisfacflion ; 
^^ and in the fame page iheds tears for the 
^* calamity of his country, and does the fame 
** thing in the next page upon the bare ap- 
** prehenfion of the danger of his friends. 
*' Now, fince the love of one's country is the 
*' love of one's countrymen, as I have (hewn 
•* upon another occafion, I defire to afk thefe 
** queftions : of all our countrymen, which 
" do we love moft, thofe whom we know« 
** or thofe whom we know not ? And of thofe 
** whom we know, which do we cherifh 
** mod, our friends or our enemies ? And of 
*' our friends, which are the deareft to us ? 
** thofe who are related to us, or thofe who 
*'* arc not ? And of all our relations, for 
** which have we moft tendernefs, for thofe 
•^ who are near to us, or for thofe who arc 
** remote ? And of our near relations, which 
** are the fieareft, and confequently the deareft 
•' to us, our offspring or others ? Our ofF- 
•' fpring, moft certainly; as nature, or in 
•* other words Providence, has wifely con- 
** trived for the prefervation of mankind. 
*• Now, does it not follow, from what has 

** been 
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** been faid, that for a man to receive the 
news of his Ton's death with dry eyes^ and 
to weep at the fa.me time for the calamities 
•' of his country, is a wretched affedation, 
** and a miferable inconfiftency ? Is not that, 
♦* in plain Englifh, to receive with dry eyes 
*' the news of the deaths of thofe for whofe 
** fake our country is a name fo dear to us, 
'* and at the fame time to (hed tears for thofe 
'* for whofe fakes our <:ountry is not a name 
•* fo dear to us ?'* 

But this formidable affailant is leaiOr reiifti^ 
ble when he attacks the probability of the 
a£tion, and the reafonablenefs of the plan. 
Every critical reader muft remark, that Ad- 
difon has, with a fcrupulofity almofl unex- 
ampled on the Englifh ftage, confined him- 
felf in time to a (ingle day, and in place to 
rigorous unity. The fcene never changes^ 
and the whole adtion of the play paiTes in th? 
great hall of Cato's houfe at Utica. Much 
therefore is done in the hall, for which any 
other place had been more fit ; and this im* 
propriety affords Dennis many hints of mec- 
riment, and opportunities of triumph. The 
paifage is long; but as fuch difquiiitions are 

E e a not 
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not common, and the objeftions are {kilfoIIjT 
formed und vigoronfly uirged^ thofe who de- 
light in critical cbntravcrfy will not think it 
tedious^ 

^' Upon the departure of Portius^^ Sctnpro- 
** nius makes but one foliloquy, and immei- 
'* diately 13 comes Sypl^, and then the twa 
" politicians are a^ it ipimediately. They 
" lay thpir. heads to^^ther, with their; foufF- 
*^ boxes in their hands, as Mr, Bayes has it, 
** and league it away. ' But, in the midft of 
'^ that wife fcene, Syphax feems to give a fca- 
^' fonable caiitioa to Scmpronius : 



€< 



Syph. But is it true, Scmpronius,' that your 
*' folate 



<% 






Is caird • together ? Gods I th'ou mufl: be 
" cautious, i:. ! 

** Cato has piercing eyes. 

^^ There is- a great deal of caution (hewn in- 
deed, in meeting ih a governor's own hall 
to carry on their plot againft-him. What- 
*' ever opinion they have of hfs eyes, I fup- 
'* pofc they had none of his ears, or they 
** would never have talked at this fooliih rate 
•' fo near : 

-^" Gods ! thou muft be cautious. 

Oht 
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^* dh ! yfes, very cautioas : for if Cato fhould 
•^ overhear you, and turn you off for politi- 
** cians, Caefar would never take you ; no, 
*^ Caefar would never take you. 



" Wlien Cato, A6t II. turns the fenatot^ 
out of the hall, upon pretence of acquaint- 
ing Juba with the refult of their debates, 
he appears to me to do a thing whi* K Is 
neither reafonable nor civil. Juba mit^ht 
certainly have better been made acquainted 
with the result of that debate in fome pri- 
vate apaitmcnt of the palace. But the 
poet was driven upon this abfiirdity to 
make way for another j and that is, to give 
Juba an opportunity to demand Marcia of 
her father. But t'le qu.irrel and rage of Juba 
and Syphax, in the Tame Aft, the invedtives 
of Syphax againft the Rdmans and Cato ; 
the advice that he gives Juba, in her fa- 
ther's hall, to bear away Marcia by force; 
and his brutal and clamorous rage upon his 
refufal, and at a time when Cato was fcarce 
out of fight, and perhaps not out of hear- 
ing ; at lead, fome of his guards or do- 
mefticks muft neceffarily be fuppofed to 

E c 3 *' be 
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«* be within hearing; is a thing that is fe- 
'* far from being probable, that it i$ hardly 
^' poffiblc 

** Semproniufj in the fecond A&, comes 
.** back once more in the fame morning to 
*^ the governor s hall, to carry on the con- 
^* fpiracy with Syphax againft the governor, 
•* his country, and his family ; which is fo 
" ftupid, that it is below the wifdom of the 
•* O-t-'s, the Mac's, and the Teague*s ; even 
/* Euftace Commins himfelf would nevcx 
*' have gone to Juftice-hall, to have confpir- 
♦* ed again the government. If officers at 
*' Portfmouth fliould lay their heads toge- 
♦* ther, in order to the carrying off J — G — '$ 
** niece or daughter, would they meet in: 
*' J — G — f's hall, to carry on that confpi- , 
** racy ? There would be no neceffity for 
** their meeting there, at leaft till they came 
^* to the execution of their plot, bccaufe there 
** would be other 'places to meet in. There 
** would be no probability that they ih<»uld 
** meet there, becaufe there would be places 
** more private and more commodious. Now 
♦* there ought to be nothing in a tragical 
^* ^dlion but what is neceflary or probable, 
X " But 
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^^ But treafon is not the only thing that is 
^^ carried on in this hall : that and love^ and 
'* phiiofophy, take their turns in it, without 
** any manner of ncccffity or probability oc- 
^' cafioned by the adtion, as duly and as re- 
^' gularly, without interrupting one another, 
** as if there were a triple league between 
^'^ them, and a mutual agreement that each 
*' (hould give place to rfnd make way for th« 
•* other, in a due and orderly fucceiiion. \ 

** We come now to the third Aft. Sem- 
** pronius, in this Aft, comes into the gover- 
** nor's hall, with the leaders of the mutiny : 
*' but as foon as Catq is gone, Sempronius, 
** who but juft before had aftcd like an un- 
• ** paralleled knave, difcovers himfelf, liko 
** an egregious fool, to be an accomplice in 
^* the confpiracy. 

Semp. Know, villains, when fuch paltry 

flaves prefume 

To mix in treafon, if the plot fucceeds. 

They're thrown ncglefted by 2 but if it fails^ 

*' They're fure tQ.die like dog5, as you Ihall do, 

•* Here, take thefe faftious monftcrs, drag them 

" forth 
!! To fudden death.— 

E e 4 '' 'Tis 
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*' *Tis true, indeed, the fccond leader fays, 
^* there are none there bat friends: but is that 
** poTiblc at fuch a jundturc ? Can a parcel 
*' of rogues artempt to aflaflinate the gover- 
** nor of a town of w*t, in his own houfc, 
V in mid' day, i nd after they are difcovcred 
" and defeated, can there be none near 
f* them but friends ? Is .it not plain from 
?* thefe words of Seinpronius, 

" lie e, rakc^ thefe fa6tious monfters, drag thein 
'' forth 
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To fudden death— 



5* and from the entrance of the guards upon 
** the word of command, that thofe guards 
" were within car-fliot ? Behold Sempronius 
" then p'lpably difcovered. How comes it 
** to pafs, then, thut, inftead of being hanged 
" up with the reft, he rcmoins fecure in the 
** governor's hall, and there carries on his 
** confpiracy againft the government, the 
*' third time in the fame day, with his old 
*' com^^de Syphax ? who enters at the fame 
'* time that the guards arc carrying away the 
'* leaders, big with the news of the defeat 
'* of Sempronius ; though where he had his 
f* intelligence fo foon is difficult to imagine. 

*^ And 
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i*' And now the reader may expeft a very ex- 
^' traordinary fcene : there is not abundance 
of fpirit indeed, nor a great deal of paffion^ 
but there is wifdom more than enough to 
.** fupply all dcfeds^ 

" Sypb. Our firft defign, my friend, has prov'd 

** abortive ; 
vStill there remains an after-game to play : 
My troops are mounted, their Numidian fteeds 
Snuff up the winds, and long to fcour the 

defart : 
Let but Sempronius lead us in our flighty 
We'll force the gate, where Marcus keeps his 

^uard. 
And hew down all that would oppofe our 

paffage ; 
A day will bring us into Caefar's camp. 
Semp. Confufion ! I have fail'd of half my 
pur-pofe i 
** Marcia, the charming Marcia^s left behind. 

** Well ! but though he tells us the half- 
*' purpofe that he has fail'd of, he does not 
^' tell us the half that he has carried. But 
^' what does he mean by 

" Marcia^ the charming Marcia's left behind ? 



« 
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•* He is now in her own houfc ; and we have 
*^ neither feen her nor heard of her any 
" where elfe fincc the play began. But now 
/^ let. us hear Syphax ; 

What hinders then, but; that thou find her out. 
And hurry her away by manly force ? 
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But what does old Syphax mean by find- 
ing her out ? They talk as if ihe were 

*' as hard to be found as a hare in a frofty 

'* morning. 

. ** Semp. But how to gain admiflion ? 
*^ Oh ! flie is found out then, it ieems. 



cc 
cc 



But how to gain admiffion ? for accefs 

Is giv'n to none, but Juba and her brothers* 



** But, raillery apart, why accefs to Juba ? 
** For he was owned and received as 9 lover 
*' neither by the father nor by the daughter, 
** Well ! but let that pafs. Syphax puts 
Sempronius out of pain immediately 1 and, 
being a Numidian, abounding in wiles, 
" fupplies him with a ftratagem for admlfw 
^ iion, that, I believe, is a non-pareille ; 
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Sypb. Thou fliak have Juba*s drefs, and Ju- 
ba's guards j 
The doors will open, when Numidia's prince 
Seems to appear before thorn. 






*' Sempronius is, it feems, to pafs for Juba 
^ in full day at Cato's houfe, where they were 
' both fo very well known, by having Juba's 

* drefs and his guards : as if one of the mar- 

* fhals of France could pafs for the duke of 

* Bavaria, at noon-day, at Verfailles, by hav- 

* ing his drefs and liveries. But how docs 
' Syphax pretend to help Sempronius . to 
^ young Juba's drefs ? Does he fervc him in 

* a double capacity, as general and mailer 

* of his wardrobe? But why Juba's guards ? 
' For the devil of any guards has Juba ap- 

* peared with yet. Well ! though this is a 

* mighty politick invention, yet, methinks, 

* they might have done without it : for, 
^ fince the advice that Syphax gave to Scm-i 

* pronius was, 

" To hurry her away by manly force, 

** in my opinion, the fhorteft and likclicft 
<< way of coming at the lady was by demoli(h« 
^* ing, inftead of putting on an impertinent 
*' difguife to circumvent two or three Haves* 

'' But 
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" But Semproniiis, it feems, is of another 
*' opinion. He extols to the fkies the in- 
^* vention of old Syphax : 

*^ Sempr. Heavens f what a thought was there ! 

** Now I appeal to the reader, if I have 
** not been as good as my word. Did I 
*' not tell him, that I would lay before hia> 
** a very wife fcene ? 

** But now let us lay before the reader 
" that part of the fcencry of the Fourth Adl, 
** which may fhcw the abfurditics vyhich the 
** author has run into, through the indif- 
** creet obfervance of the Unity of Place. 
'* I do not remember that Ariflotle has faid 
^any thing exprefsly concerning the Unity 
'* of Place. 'Tis true, implicitly he has 
** faid enough in the rules which he has laid 
** down for the Chorus. For, by making 
5-' the Chorus an effential part of Tragedy, 
f* and by bringing it on the ftage immedi- 
;*' ately after the opening of the fcene, and 
f^ retaining it there till the very cataftrophe, 
f* he has fo determined and fixed the place 
** of a<5lion, tha^ it was impoflible for an 

2 ** author 
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*• author on ' the Grecian ftage to break 
** through that unity.* I aoi of opinion, that 
** if a modern tragic poet can prefcrve the 
*V unity of place, without deftroying the 
M probability of the incidents, 'tis always 
*f beft for him to do it ^ becaufe, by the pre*. 
" fejvation of that unity, as we have tak^n 
*^ notice above^ he adds grace,.aiid cleannefsi 
" and comeliuefs, to the reprcfentation. But 
" fince there are no exprcfs rules about it, 
** and we are under no compulfion to keep 
*^' it, fince we have no Chorus as the Grecian 
" poet had ; if it cannot be preferved„ with-, 
^* out rendering the greater part of the in-, 
** cidents unreafonable and abfurd, and pci'-, 
'* haps fometipies monftrous, 'tis certainly. 
** better to break it. 

« 

*' Now comes bully Sempronius, comically 
*' accoutred and equipped with his Numi- 
*• dian drefs and his Numidiau guards. Let 
** the reader attend to him with all his ears ;, 
** for the words of the wife are precious : 

" Sempr. The deer 'is kdg'd, Pvc track'd Hjp 
'* to her covert. 

«* Now I would fain know why this deer 

'* is faid to be lodged, fince we have net 

^* heard 
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** heard one word^ fince the play began, of 
** her being at all out of harbour : and if we 
*^ confidcr the difcourfc with which (he 
and Li^cia begin the Adt, we have reafon 
to believe that they had hardly been talk- 
ing of fuch matters in the ftreet. How- 
ever, to plcafure Sempronius, let us fup- 
*' pofe, for once, that the deer is lodged : 
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The deer is lodg'd, Pvc track'd her to her 
covert. 



•Mf he had feen her in the open field, 
** what occafion had he to track her, when 
'^ he had fo many Numidian dogs at his 
•* heels, which, with one halloo, he might 
^* have fet upon her haunches i If he did not 
•* fee her in the open field, how could he 
** poflibly track her ? If he had feen her in 
" the ftreet, why did he not fct upon her in 
•* the ftreet, fince through the ftreet fhe muft 
** be carried at laft ? Now here, inftead of 
^* having his thoughts upon his bafinefs, 
** and upon the prefent danger ; inftead of 
^^ meditating and contriving how he ftiall 
** pafs with his miftrefs through the fouthem 
** gate, where her brother Marcus is upon 
** the guard, and where fhe would certainly 

** prove 
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f * prove animpedimeht'to him, which it 
** Roman word for the baggage ; infteat 
'' doing this, Sempronius is entertaii 
*'* himfelf with whimfies : 



cc 



Sempr. How will the young Numidian 
" to fee 



cc 
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His miftrefs loft: ? If aught could glad my, 
Beyond th* enjoyment oi fo bright a prize, 
y 'Twould be to torture that young gay Ban 



** rian. 
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But hark ! what noife ? Death to my hop 
*' 'tis he, 
** *Tis Juba's fclf ! There is but one way left 
^' He mud be murder'd, and a pafTage cut 
^^ Through thofe his guards. 



ii 



Pray, what are tioje bis guards ? 
thought at preient, that Juba's guards bai 
*^ been Sempronius's tools, and had beei 
y dangling after his heels. 

'* But now let us fum up all thcfc abfur- 
** dities together. Sempronius goes at noon- 
^* day, in Juba*s clothes, and with Juba's 
** guards, to Cato's palace, in order to pafs 
^' for Juba, in a place where they were 
^< both fo very well known : he meets 

'' Juba 
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««'there» and reibkes to murder him w^tlt 
<< wn gfuards. Upoi^ the guards appear-^ 

tU littk bafbful^ h( threacefts them : ' 

• • • ■ » - , 

,ah ! Daftards, do you tremble ! 
- T aft like men, or by yah azure heav'n ! 

*% the guards Aill remaining reftive^ Sem- 

onius himfelf attacks Juba^ while each 

« the guards is repreientiag Mr. Spe<fta^ 

^'s fign of the Gaper, awed, it feenis, and 

irrified by Sempronius's threats. Juba 

tills Sempronius, and takes his own army 

)rifoners, and carries them in triumph 

iway to Cato. Now I would fain knQyr, 

if any part of Mr. Bayes's tragedy is fo full 

of abfurdity. as this ? 

« 

^* Upon hearing the cla(h of fwords, Lucia 

and Marcia come in. .The queftion is^ 

why no men come in upon hearing the 

^ poife of fwords in the governor's hall ? 

' Where was the governor himfelf ? Wljere 

* were his guards ? Where were hrs fer- 

;' vants ? Such an attcntpt as this, fo 

^' near the perfon of a governor of a place 

^' of war, was enough to alarm the whole 

■ 

'** garrifon : and yet, for almoft half an hour 

"after 
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'* aftei^ Sempfonius was killed, we find none 
•* of thofe appear, who were the likelleft in 
**' the world to be alarmed; and the noife of* 
'* fwords is made to driw only two poor wo- 
** men thither, who were moll certain to run 
** away from it. Upon Lucia and Marcia's 
coming in, Lucia appears in all the fymp- 
toms of an hyfterical gentlewoman : 
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Luc. Sure 'twas the clafh of fwords ! my trou- 
'^ blei heart 
** Is fo caft down, and funk amidfl: its forrows, 
^** It throbs with fear, and akes at every found I 

** And immediately her olji whimfy returns* 
*^ upon her 2 

O Mai*cra^ fcould thy brothers, for my fake— 
I. die away with horforat the thought. 

** She fancies that there can be no cutting-of- 
'^ throats, but it muft be for her. If this is 
*^ tragical, I Would fain know what is comi- 
'* cal. Well! upon this they fpy the body 
** of Sempronius ; and Marcia, deluded by 
** the habit, it feems, takes him for Juba 5 
** for, fays flie, 

** The face is mulBed up*»ith1n the garment. 

" Now how a man could 6ght, and fall with 
Vol.. II. F f «« his 
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y lu$ face muffled up in his garm(?nC» is^ I 
*^ think, a little hard to conceive \ Befides^ 
^^ Juba, before he killed him, knew him to 
" be Scmpronius* It was not by his gar— 
** ment that he knew this ; it was by his face 
** tlfen : his face therefore was not muffled. 
** Upon feeing this man with the muffled 
^* face,. Marcia faUs a- raving ^ and, owning 
** her paffion for the fuppofed defunS, begins 
to make his funeral oration. Upon which 
Juba enters liftening, I fuppofe on tip-toe : 
*.*'for I cannot imagine how any one can enter 
'* liftening, in any other pofture. I would 
•^ fam know Kow it came to pafs, that during 
/^ all this time he had fent nobody, no not 
'i fo much as a candle^fnuffer, to take away 
^^ the dead body of Sempronius* Well I 
** but let us regard him liftening« Having, 
^* left his apprehenfion behind him, he, at 
^* firft, applies what Marcia fays to JSemprb- 
^* nius. But finding at Taft, with much ado, 
'^ that he himfelf is the happy man, he quits 
** his eve-dropping,and difcovers himfelf juft 
^^ time enough to prevent his being cuckol- 
** ed by a dead man, of whom the moment 
^^ befbre he had appeared fo jedious ; and 
^^ greedily interceptjB; the bltf(^ .v^iick was^ 

. •• foodl/ 
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•* fotidly defigned fdr one whb could not 
** be the better for it. Bat here I mdl siSt i 
** qiieMoA } how C0M6S Jubfi to liftea here; 
** who htld not tiftei^ before throor^t^ 
" thepky ? 6r, boWC<)AiC8 he to be thef 
** 6ai!f petfoa of this tragedy whoi \i6xshi; 
^* f^kstik love ind trepan were To ctftcif liaifeed 
'< in ib jytftUcki ^aoe as a ball ? I aon afir|i<} 
** the author watf drhren upon all ■ tKefe «bu 
^* fofdkttii d6ly td int^Gtddice this mlfer^liEf 
" ihifbkd of Mfdreiaj which; after A\» H 
**^ much below the dignity of tragedy, as aiiy 
'< l^iittg is' ^hich is the efib^ or lefult of 

^^^ But left trs comtt ro' t^e ibenery . of thH 
** FiM Ad. Cato' appears firft upon ^\i 
*<fcen*, fitting in" a thoaghtful p6^t«j' ill 
'^ his^hand Plata's treatifeoH the £aihi6rt'alf-' 
*' ty of the Soulj a drawn Av6rd on the tabW 
<* By hiiii: NoW< liet us confider the pKtce ih 
^ whith ^i^ figh^i^ ptefented to ug. Thti 
** jplbce,- fdi(f6oth> is a long hall. Let us Aip- 
** p^&, that ahy one fhbuld pl^e himfelf ill 
** this poftilre, in tHe'inidft of one of 6u^ 
« halls in London ; that he fhotild appeaf 
**JokiSt in a fallen poflure, a drawn fword on 

F f a ** the 
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** the lablc by him ; in his hand Plato'fe trea-^ 
" tife on the Immortality of the Soill, 'traoif-' 
" lated lately by Bernard Lintot.: I dcfire 
** the reader to confider, whether fuch a per- 
^* fon as this would paft with them, who be- 
^^ held him' J^r a great patriot, a great philo« 
fopher^ or a general^ or for fome whimficai 
perfoQ who fancied himfelf all thefe ; and 
whether. the people, who belonged to the 
*^ family^ woidd think that fuch a perfonhad 
^* a defign upon their midrifs or his dwn ?. • 

' * In. fhor t, that Cato ihould fit loi^ enoiigb/ 
*^ in the aforefaid pofture, in the midft of thisr 
** large hall, to read over Plato's treatife on 
^^ the Inunorfolity of thcSiOul, which is akc- 
^^ ture of two long hours > thtt he fhould pro- 
<^ po£e to himfelf to I^g- private there upon 
'^ that occaiion i that he i}iould be angry 
^' with his fon for intruding there > then, 
** that hf fhould leave this hall upon the 
^' pretonce of ileep, give himfelf the mortal 
'^ wound in his bedchamber, and then be 
^' brought back into that ball to expire, pure^ 
** ly to fliew his good-breeding, and fave hi^ 
^* friends the trouble of coming up to Jii^ 

** bedchamber ^ 
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*^ bedchamber; all this appears to me to be 



€M 



improbable, incredible, impofliHe." 



Such is the cenliire of Dennis. There is, 
a:s Dryden expreflcs it, perhaps too much horfe^- 
play in bis raillery ; but if his jefts are coarfe, 
his arguments are ftrong. Yet as we love 
better td be pleafed than to be taught, Cato 
i% read, and the critick is neglefted, 

Fluflied with confcioufncfs ofthefe detec- 
tions of abfurdity in the conduct, he after- 
wards attacked the fentimcnts of Cato j but 
he then amufcd himfelf with petty cavils, 
and minute objection $• 

Of Addifon's fmaller poems, no particu- 
lar mention is neceflary ; they have little that 
can employ or require a critick. The paral- 
lel of the Princes and Gods, in his verfes to 
Kneller", is often happy, but is too well known 
to be quoted. 

His tranflations, fo far as I have compared 
them, want the exa<3:nefs of a fcholar. That 
he underftood his authors cannot be doubted ; 
bjjt his yerfions will not teach others to un- 

F f 3 derftand 
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deribnd them, beipg top {iceptioujly par^««» 
phraftical. They ar^ fapweyer^ fqr (he n^oil: 
part, fmooth and eafy ; and> wl^at is the firf^ 
excellence of a tranflatqrt fuph &9 Q^^^y be 
read with pleafurp by th<^<^ W^^ 4o {iQt |s:no\ir 
the originals. 

His poetry is pplt(hed and ppre i th^ p^Pr 
dujft pf a mjind tqo judicfpu^ ^p cqmcpit faul^Sji 
but not fufficiently vigorous to attain excel- 
lence, lie has fometin^ps a ffa-ikiqg line, or 
a Ihiniqg paragraph i bqt iq f l^e whole he is 
warm rather than fervid, and ihews moce 
dexterity tkan flrengt|i. He was hpwpve^ 
one of our earlieil: exani|}|({^ pf cprref^nefs. 

The vcriifipatipn which he had learned 
from Dryden. he dehafed rather than refin- 
edf His rhymes are oftei} diflbnapt ^ in his 
Gforgick he admits broken lilies. He ufe^ 
both triplets ai)d alexandfif^es, but triplets 
more frequently in his tran(lati[on^ than hi$ 
other works. The mere fhudure of ver^s 
feems never to have engaged much of his cafe. 
But his lines are very fmooth in IJjofamond^ 
apd too il^poth in Catp. 

AddifoQ 
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Addifon is now to be conlidered as a cri- 
tick ; a name which the prefent generation 
is fcarcely willing to allow him. His criti- 
cifm is condemned as tentative or experimen- 
taly rather than fcientifick, and he is confix 
dered as deciding by tafte rather than by 
principles. 

It is not uncommon for thofc who have 
grown wife by the labour of others^ to add a 
little of their own, and overlook their matters. 
Addifon is how defpifcd by fbmc who perhaps 
would never have feen his dcfedls, but by the 
lights which he afforded them. That he al- 
ways wrote as he would think it necclfarytd 
write now, cannot be affirmed ; his inftruc- 
tions were fuch as the charadfcer of his readers 
made pfbper. That general knowledge whicft 
now* circulates in common talk, was in his 
time rarely to be found. Men not profeffing 
learning were not afliamed of ignorance; and 
in the female world, any acquaintance with 
books was diftinguifhed only to be cenfurcd. 
His purpofe was to infufe literary curiofity, 
by gentle and unfufpeftcd conveyance, inta 
the gayii the idlc^ and the wealthy i he thcrc-< 

F f 4 ' faro 
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fore prefented knowledge in the moft allur- 
ing form, not lofty and auftere, but acccf- 
fiblc and familiar. When he fhewed theni 
their defers, he fhewed them likewife that 
they might be eafily fupplied. His attempt 
fucceeded ; enquiry wa? awakened, and com- 
prehenfion expanded, . An emulation of in- 
tellectual elegance was excited, and from his 
time to our own, life has been gradually 
exalted, and converfation purified and en- 
larged* 

Dryden had, not many years before, fcatr 
tercd criticifm over his Prefaces with very 
little parcimony ; but, though he fometimes 
condefcended to be fomewhat familiar, his 
manner was in general too fcholaftick for 
thofe who had yet their rudiments to learn« 
^d found it not eafy to underftand their 

mailer. His obfervations were framed rather 

» 

for thofe that were learning to write, th^ 

» • • 

for thofe that read only to talk. 

An inftru<3:or like Addifon was now \vant- 

* ♦ • * 

ing, whofe remarks being fuperficial, might 
be eafily underftood, and being juft, might 
prepare the mind for more attainments. 

Had 
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Had he prcfcnted Paradife Loji to the pub- 
lick with all the pomp of fyftem and feverity 
of fciencc, he would perhaps have been ad- 
mired, and the book ftill have been negled- 
cd ; but by the blandiftiments of gentlenefs 
and facility, he has made Milton an univer- 
fel favourite, with whom readers of every 
clafs think it neceiSary to be pleafed. 

He defcended now ?ind then to lower dif- 
ouifitions ; apd by a ferious difplay of the 
beauties of Cbevy Chafe ^ expofed himfelf to 
the ridicule of WagftafF, who beftowed a like 
pompous charadter on Tom Thumb ; and to 
|he contempt of Dennis, who, confidering 
llie fundamental pofition of his criticifm, 
that Chevy Chafe pleafes, and ought to pleafc, 
becaufe it is natural, obferves, *' that there 
is a way of deviating from nature, by bom- 
ball or tumour, which foars above nature, 
and enlarges images beyond their real bulk ; 
by afFectation, which forfakes nature in qneft 
of fomething unfuitable ; and by imbecillity, 
which degrades nature by faintnefs and di- 
xjiinutioh, by obfcuring images and weaken- 
ing effedls." In Chevy C/jafe there is not 
much of either bombaft or afFeftation 5 but 
there is chill and lifclefs imbecillity. The 

3 ftory 
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ftory cannot poffibly be told in a manner that 
fhall make lefs impreflion on the mind. 

Before the profound obfervers of the pre- 
fent race repofc too fecurely on the con- 
fcioufnefs of their fuperiority to Addifon, 
let them confider his Remarks on Ovid^ in 
which may be found fpecimens of criticifm 
fufficiently fubtle and refined i let them 
perufe likewife his EiTays on fVit^ and on 
the Pleafures of Imagination^ in which he 
founds art on the bafe of nature, and draws 
the principles of invention from difpofitions 
inherent in the mind of man^ with fkill and 
elegance, fuch as his contemners will not' 
eafily attain* 

As a defcriber of life and manners, he 
muft be allowed to ftand perhaps the £rft o£ 
the firft rank. His humour, which, as 
Steele obferves, is peculiar to himfelf, is fo 
happily diffufed as to give the grace of no^ 
yelty to domeftick icenes and daily occur-* 
fences. He never outjleps the modefty efna^ 
turey nor raifes merriment or wonder by the 
violation of truth. His figures neither di* 
vert by dii^rtion, nor amaze by aggravatioru 
He cojpies life with £q much &dQlityjL that 

be 
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hp can bb bj^V ^i to insrvpt $ y^^ Ms esc-* 
hibittons ba^ IM) ^r Co bmch pngin^l. tha( 
it is diScult to fiippoiis thfifki not merely tlnQ 
ptoduift of imagiiutlc^. 

As a teacher of wifflom^ ho may he confix 
dently followed. His religion has nothing 
in it enthufiailipk or iliperftitious : he ap^ 
pears neither weakly credulous nor wantonly 
^eptical ; his morality is neither dangcrouily 
hx, nor impradicably rigid* All the en« 
chantment of fancy^ and all the cogency of 
argument^ are employed to reopmmend to the 
reader his retd interdl^ dw car« of pleafing 
the Author of his being. Truth is ihewa 
ibmetimes as the phantom of a vifion^ &me^ 
times appears ha^f«>veiled in an allegory; 
fometimes attra^s regard in the robes of 
j&ncy^ and fometimes ileps forth in the con- 
lidence of reafoa. She wears a thpufaiid 
dreiFeSy and in all is pleafing* 

MiUe habec orhatus^ mille d^center habet. 



profe is the model of the middle ftyle; 
on grave fubjedts not formal^ on light oc«» 
(raiions not groveling ; pure without fcrupu^ 
lofity^ and exaA without apparent elabora^ 
tion ; always equable^) and always eaiy, with- 
out 
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out glowing words or pointed* ientences, 
Addifon never deviates from his track to 
fnatch a grace ; he feeks no ambitious orna-^ 
mentSy and tries no hazardous innovations^ 
His page is always luminous^ but never 
blazes in unexpef^ed iplendour* 

It feems to have been his principal endea^ 
vour to avoid all harflinefs and feve^ity of 
diAion /he is therefore fometimes verbofo * 
in his tranfitions and connedtions^ and fome- 
times defcends too much to the language of 
converfation ; yet if his language had been 
]efs idiomaticalj it might have }pfl fomewhat 
of its genuine Anglic jihi. What he attempt- 
ed, he performied ; he is never feeble, and he 
did not wifh to be energetick ; he is i^ever 
rapid, and he never flagnates. His fentences 
have neither ftudied amplitude, nor afFe<fled 
brevity : . his periods, thougji not diligently 
rounded, are voluble and eafy. Whoever 
wi(hes to attain an Englifh ftyle, familiar but 
not coarfe, and elegant but not oflentatious, 
muft give his days and nights to the voluo^e^ 
of Addifon. 
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HUGHES. 



JOHN HUGHES, the fon of a ci- 
tizen of London, and of Anile Bargef^, 
of an ancient family iA Wfltihire, iHrSS ho'tii 
it Marlborough, July ig, 1677. He ^eas 
educated at a private fchool ; ^d though his 
advances in literature are in the Biograpf^ia 
tery oftent^tioufly difplayed, the nadie df his 
mailer is fomewhat ungratefully coac.^lQd» 

At nineteen he drew the plan of a tragedy 1 

and paraphf afed, rather too diffufely, the dd'e 

of Horace which begins Integer Fit^f To 

poetry he added the fcience of muiicIC in 

which he feems to have attained confiderab]e 

ikiU, together with the pradlicc of defign, or 

rudiments of painting* 

5 His 
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His ftudies did not withdraw him wholly 
from bufinefs^ nor did bufinefs hinder hitn 
from ftudy. He had a place in the office of 
ordnance^ and was fecretary to fevcral com- 
miffions for purchafing lands neccffary to fe- 
cure the royal docks at Chathafti and Pbrtf- 
mouth i yet found time to acquaint himfelf 
with modern languages. 

In 1697 he publiflaedapoemon the Peac^ 
ofK^wick^ and in 1699 another piece, call^ 
ed T^he Court of Neptune^ . on the return of 
king William^. which he addrefled to Mr^^ 
Montague, the general patron of the followers 
of the Mufes. The fame year he produced 
^ fong on the duke of Gloucefter*s birth-day^ 

He did not confine himfelf to poetry, but 

cultivated other, kinds of writing with great 

fuccefs ; and about this time (hewed his 

knowledge of human nature by an EJfay an 

the Pleafure of being deceived. In 1 702 he 

published, on the death of king William, i 

Pindarick ode called The Houfe ofNaJfaui and 

wrote another paraphrafe on the Otium Di^ 

vor of Horace. 

In 
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In 1753 his ode on Mufick v^s peffbftnedl 
At Stationers Hall j nAd he wrote afterwards 
iix cantatas; which were fet to mufick hy the 
grealcft mailer of that tiiiie, and ffeeitt iiitcnd* 
ed to oppoie or exclude the Italian optt^, an [ 
exotick and irrational entertainment^ which 
has been always combated, and always has ' 
prevaJ3ed« 

His reputation was now fo /ar advahced, 
that the publick began to pay reverence to 
his name ; and he was iblicited to prefix a 
preface to the tranllation of Bdccaiini, a Wri- 
ter whofe fatirical vein coft him his life m 
Italy; but who never, I belieye, found many 
readers in this country, even though intro* 
duced by fuch powerful recommendation. 

He tranilated Pontenelle^s Dialogues ^tht 
.Dead I and his veriion was perhaps read at 
that time, but is now negleded $ for by a 
book not neceflary, and owing its reputation 
wholly to its turn of didion, little notice can 
be gained but from thofe who can enjoy the 
graces of the original. To the dialogues of 
Fontenelle he added two compofed by him* 

Vol. II. G g ' felf; 
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felf ; and, though not only an honeft but a 
jMou^man, declicate<i^,fei? yv^or^ to, tlie^^a^Jrof 

V,fbaxt94i* ' Hq .ivj(ke4,AUA*Uy enough -of. 
hi^.Q.wa.. intereft i for vylfarijon, , >yhen he 
went Im^. lieutenant tQ. Iceland, ottbf^cj to 
t^ke Ijtijghes with h^m, fnd. eftaljl%''lMpi,V 
bi^t:H.Vghe,Sj, having hopes, or jj?ofny6§.teora 
anqthgr man in powei'* of fome pravifion ipQrQ- 
fuitable to his inclination, declined Whar- 
ton's oiFer, and obtained nothing from'thc^ 

other, r ' - r 

:. . n *: • • • . i j ••^,»i ^^ » ^ 

He translated the, Jl/^r of Molfere'y out 
jiever offered it to the Stage ; and occalion* 
ally amiifed himrelf* with making :yerfl<5Uis of 
favouf ite Tcenes in other plays. . 






Being' now received as a wit among the 
wits, he paid his contributions to -literary 
undertakings, and Jtilifled both the Tafkr^ 
Spectator y and Guardian. In 171:^ he tfarif- 
lated' Vertot's Hiftory of the tlevohthn of 
Fof.iugaJ', ^produced an Ode ta the Creator of 
the Tf'orMi^ from the. Fragments of Orfpjsuii 
an<i brought upah the Stage an opera called. 
Cdtyffo and Te/enjac/jus/iiitcndcd td mew that 
tnc ^gU{h .language might be vpry happily, 

^ .. '• "" , ' *. adapted 
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H^apteflfc.tftjftufHrk. .;Th|? was imp}n^wt\y 
OPpffifi^ by thofe lyl^o jiv^re eynploy^ la the 
Italian opera ; and, what cannot be told'with-* 
out indignation^ the intruders had fuch in- 
tereft with the dujifq oj^Shrewfbury^ then Iprd 
Chaoxbt^ain^ who had ^rried an Italian^ a$ 
to ob^nan obilrudjpapf the profits^ though 
liot an inhibition of the porfornxance. . 

• • ' . I 

Thei^ w^ at thii timCja preyed fom&cd by 
Tonfm for a tranflatiop of the PbarfaUa^ by 
feTeral bands ^ and Hughes engliihed the 
tenth*book. But this ^defign, as n)>i(l oftea 
h^pcn wh^r^ the comcxirrence of mapy is ner 
ceflaryu fell to the ground ; ai^d the whole 
work Wfls. afterwards performed by Row^* 

His acquaintance with the ^reat writers 
of his time appears to have been very ^nt^ 
j-al; Ityt df his intJP1(u:y with Addifon there 
is aj repwkable pf oof. , Jt is tolc^ . on good 
authority* that Cat9 was finifhed gi^: played 
by his perfiiftfion. It had. long .wil»l?4 the 
•1^ aft; which he was defired by Acyif<>p to 
;fupply. .If the lisqucft was fiacere, it prcr^ 
ceededfrotn an opinion, whatever it was^ 
that did not Jaift ^ioio%i for when Hixghes 

G g a canw 
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came in a week fo &ew him his firft attempt, 
he found half ' the aft written by Addlibil 
himfclf. - i 



r •» 



He afterwards publ iflied the works ofSfen-^ 
fer^ wi^h his Life, a Gloffary, and a Difcourfc 
on Allegorical Poctryj a work for whidh he 
was wcH qualified, as a judge of the beauties 
of writing, but perhaps wanted an antiqua* 
yy's knowledge of the obfolcte words. He 
did not biuch i-evivc the cufiofity of the pub- 
lick ; for near thirty ycars^ elapfed before his 
edition was reprinted. The fame year pro- 
duced his Apolh and "Daphne^ of which the 
fuccefs was very earneftly promoted by Steele, 
who, when the rage of party did not mifguide 
him, feems to have been a man of boundlefs 
benevolence. 

Hughes had hith^to fuffered the ntostifi- 
nations of a narrow * fortune ; but in 1717 
the lord chancellor Cowper fet him at eaie, 
by making him iecr€t;ary to the Conamiffions 
of the Peace ; in vrfiich he afterwards^ by a 
particular requell, ddired his. fucceffiftr loid 
Parker to continue him. , He iiad now afflu- 
ence ; but.fuch is htimah 11£^ th^^t heimd it 

when 
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larhcn his declining -health could neither al*-* 
low him longpoffcffion nor quick enjoyment. 

His laft work was his tragedy^ T6e Siege of 
I>fimafcus ; after which a Siege became a po- 
pular title. This play, which ftill continues 
on the Stage, and of which it is unneceflary 
tp- add-a private voice to fuch continuance of 
approbation, is not ailed or printed according 
to. the author's original draught, or his fettled 
int^njjion. He had made Pbocyas apoftatize 
from his religion ; after Vhich the abhor-^ 
reiice of Eudocia would have been reafonablc, 
his mifery would hayebecn juft, and the 
horrors- of his repentance exemplary. The 
players, however, required that the guilt of 
Pbocyas (hould terniinafe in defertion to the 
enemy ; and Hughes, unwilling that his re- 
lations (hould lofe the benefit of his work, 
complied with the alteration* 

He wa^.now weak with a lingering con** 
fomptiqn^ arid not able /to attend the re- 
hearfal ;. yet was fo vigorous in his faculties, 
that only ten days before liis death he wrote 
the dedication to his patron lord Cowpcr. 

• • .. ^ ZZ On 
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On February 17/ 1719-20, the jna^ tirai rt-^ 
prefcntcd,. and the author died. He lived 
to hear that it was well received ^ but paid 
no regard to the intelligence, befing idien 
wholly employed in the meditations of a de- 
parting Chriftian. 

* 

A man of his charadler was undbubtcdly 
regretted i and Steele devoted an effay, in the 
papfet called 7'he Tieafre, to the memory 
of his virtues. His life is written In the 
Biographia with fome degree of jfavourable 
partiality ; and an account of him is jirefix- 
cd to his works, by his relation the tate Mr. 
Duncombe, a man .whofe blamelels elegance 
deferved the fame refped. ^ ' 



r 



The charadler of his genius liOhialltran- 
fcribe from the correfpondence of JSw^ and 
Pope. ^ 

** A month' ago," fays Swift, ** was ffent 
** me over, by a friend of mine, ' th6 works 
'* o^ Join . Hughes^ ' Efquire. T6cy* arc in 
" profc and verfe. 1 never heard of-tH< lixati 
*^ ifi my life, yet I find your name as a fub^ 

** fcriber« 
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•* fcriber* He is too great a poet for me ; 
** and I think among the mediocrijls^ in profc 
" as well as verfe." 

To this Pope returns : " To anfwer your 
*' queftion as to Mr. Hughes i what he want- 
V ed in genius, he made up as an honeft 
^' man ; but he w^as of the clafs you think- 
" him." 
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JOHN SHEFFIELD, defcended from 
a long ric;ries ofilluftrious ainceftors, was 
born in 1649, the- fon of Edmund earl of 
MulgravCy who died 1658. The young 
lord was p^ iatp the hands ql^ a tutor, with 
whom he was fo little fatisficd, that he got 
rid of him in a ihort time, and, at an age not 
exceeding tweWe years^ reiR)l ved to educate 
bimretf; Budi a purpofe, formed at fuch aa 
8^, and fttccefsfully profecuted, delights as 
it is ftranfge, aad inftrudts a$ it is reaL- 



His literary acquifitions are more wonder^ 
ful, is the years in which they are commonly 
made were fpent in the tumult of a mill-- 
tary life, or the gaiety of a court. When 

war 
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war was declared againft the Dutch, he went 
at feventeen on board the fhip in which 
pfince Rupert and the duke of A lbemarle 
fJiled, "With the command of the fleet; Hbut 
by contrariety of winds they were retrained 
from adtion. His zeal for the king's fervice 
was re^ompenfed fay thc cqmmgpd of on^ of 
the.iWdejf^cndcnt trt>ops of horfe, then raifed 
to prote^ the coaft. 

* TJext year he recdved a fummons to par- 
liament, which as he Was then but eighteen 
years old, the earl X)f Northumberland cen- 
fured as at Icaft indecentj^ knd his bbjedion 
was allowed. J;Ie had a quarrel with the 
carl of Rocheftc^', which he h^s perhaps toa 
often tatioufty related,' as Rpche^erV Surviving 
iiftcr, the lady Sandwich/ is laid to have told 
him with very (harp reproaches, • 

When another Dutch war .'(;i 67a) broke 
outy he went again a volunteer in the Ihip 
which the celebrated lord OfTorycoitomaiKt* 
ed ; and there made^ as he relate^, two curi^ 

ous remarks. 

■ 

•* I have obierved two things, which I dare 
•^ affirm, though not generalljr believed^ 

" One 
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'* One was, that the wind of a cannon-bullet, 
5* though flying ncyer fo near, is incapable 
^* of doing the'leaft Harm; aiid, indeed, were 
" it otherwiie,. ho man above deck would' 
•' efcape. The other was, that a great fiior 
** may be fometimes avoided, even as it flies, 
*• by changing one'5 ground a little ; for, 
*^ when the wind fometimes blew away the 
** fmoak, it was fo clear a fun-fliiny day^ 
** that we coul4 eafily perceive the bullets 
*' (that were half-fpent) fall into the water;^ 
** and from thence bound up again among 
" us, which gives fuflicient titne for making 
*' a ftep or two on any fide ; though, in fa 
*^ fwift a motion, 'tis hard to judge well in 
" what line the bullet comes, which, if mif- 
" taken, may by removing coft a man his 
** life, inftead of faving it/' 

His behaviour was fo favourably repre- 
fented by lord Oflbry, that he was advanced 
to the command of the Katherine, the beft 
fecond-rate (hip in the navy. 

He afterwards raifed a regiment of foot^ 
and commanded it as colonel/ Thcland*^ 
forces were fent a-fhorc by prince Rupert; 
and he lived in the camp very familiarly 

with 



wit^ Schpmber^..; He wa^ then appoin^cd^ 
CQlpnel of the old Holland regiment, ^'^S^7, 
thcr with his' own ; and, had the jprono^ifc'qj^ 
a garter,, which he obtained in his twenty- 
fifth year. He^ was likewilH i^adc gentle- 
man of the bed-chamber. 

He afterwards went into the French ier- 
ticc, to learn tne art of war under Turennc. 
but ibid only a ihort time. , Being hy tl^e 
Guke of IVlonmouth oppofed in his prcteq- 
iions to the iirft. troop of horf?-guards, he| 
ifi, return^ made Monmouth ifulpedled by thq 
^pke of York. . He was however, not long 
afjtcr, when the unlucky Monmouth fell ijitg 
disgrace, recgmpenfed with the lieutenancy 
of yorkfhirc and tl^e govcrnxaent of Hull, . 

Thus rapidly did he make his way both 
to n^ilitary and civil honours and employ-' 
fnents ; yet, bufy as he was, he did not ne- 
gledt his ftudies, but at leall cultivated poe- 
try ; in which hq nxuft have. been jcarly.coa- 
iidered as uncommonly fkilful^ if it be true 
wlxich is reported^ that, when hewas yet not 
twenty years old, his recommendation ad- 
vanced Dryden to the laurels 

The 



-••the 'Moor/ hi\ih^ m^^(f^^4^k^,Ue 
was fenVC\§8o) WifhJ^^o^^ji'^ti'ife^nieh't^ 
its reliejf. 'A .iVrangtf^uoW is. lolU w dan'gcr 
to' v^hipn i^e was''iafei)tj6n'ally' cxpofed ih' a 
I'eiky.lhip/ti? gratify ibm? rerentfut jes^loUnr 
of the kingji wqole healtn'^e'tnerefore wb^^^ 
rfever tfcfmif^at Kis table, till. Ije iaw hifnfetr 
ih'a fafe.r pl,acV/' '^ His ,vbj^age Vas . |)roIper- 
oufly .pe'rfbrrnea itt *thr1^e ^' weeks, and* tni; 
Moors withoii't a co'nfe'ft* retired Dpfqre liiml*' 
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In thir ^oya^ he comjioSftti^c 'P^dfi'i'U 
licentious f^oeili; fudi afe ^was fafhionabls ' Iri' 
thbfe times, -with little pow6t of ii^ veAtfon' 
or propriety of fentiment/ ' '^ 

At his: return he found die King. tkind, 

yifho per^pS;had never been angry > an4 h^ 

continued ^.yf\t and a ^oai[t^Qf. as b^forc^ . ^^ ^ 

.1 .J - • • ' ' '^ J 

At the fucceiTion of Vmg James,' to, whor^ 

he was intioiately known, and by whom Tie 

thought' himfelf^ beloved, lie naturally ex-. 

pefted ftill bri^jhter lun-fhiue ; but all know 

how fobn that^ reign began to gather clouds* 

His expectations were not difappointed ; he 

was immediately admitted into the privy 

edunci), and made lord chamberlain. iHe 

accepted 
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accepted a plftCRrii^ thc^ high commiffion^ 
without 'knGiwlcdge, as he declared after the, 
llevolutibn, of jts^ ^illegality. Halving few 
religious fcruplcs^ h^ attended the king to 
mafs/and kneeled with the reft: but had no 
difbofition to xec^ive the komifh' Faith, or 
io force It upon f|tl;iers; fpr when the priefts, 
encouraged by his appearances of compliance^ 
attemjpted to . conVeVt him, he told them, as 
Burnet has ref:qr4ed|, that he was willing to 
receive inftru<fbion, and that he had taken 
ipuch pains to: believe in Ood whaqiade die 
world and all men in it; but that he ihould 
not be caiily ^erfuaded that man was quits ^ 
and made God again. 

• • • - 

^ A pointed fentence is bellowed by luc- 

ceffive tranfmiflion on the laft whom it will 

£t : this cenfur« of tranfubftantxatiooi what*- 

ever be its value, was uttered long ago by 

Anne Aikew, one of thfe firft fufferers for the 

Proteftant Religipn, who in the time of 

Henry VIIL was tortured in the Tower; 

concerning which there is reafon to wonder 

that it was not known to the Hiftorian of tho 

Reformation. 

'la Ift 
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In the Revolution he acquiefced, though 
he did not promote it. There was once a 
defign of aflbciating him in the invitation of 
the prince of Orange ; but the earl of Shrewf- 
bury difcouraged the attempt, by declaring 
that Mulgrave would never concur. This 
king William afterwards told him, and 
afked what he would have done if the propo- 
fal had been made. Sir^ faid he, I would 
have difcovered it to the king whom I then 
ferved. To which King William replied, I 
cannot blame yon* 

Finding king James irremediably excluded, 
he voted for the conjunftive fovereignty^ 
upon this principle, that he thought the 
titles of the prince and his confort equal, 
and it would pleafe the prince their proteftor 
to have a fhare in the fovcreignty. This 
vote gratified king William ; yet, either by 
the king's diftruil or his own, difcontent, he 
lived fome years without employment. He 
looked on the king with malevolence, and^ 
if his verfes or his profe may be credited^ 
with contempt. He* was, notwithftanding 
this averfion or indifference, made marquis 
of Normanby (1694); but ftill oppofed the 

Vol. IL H h court 
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court on fome important queftions ; yet at 
laft he was received into the cabinet coun- 
cily with a penfion of three thoufand 
pounds. 

At the acceffion of queen Anne, whom 
he is faid to have courted when they were 
both young, he was highly favoured. Be- 
fore her coronation (1702) (he made him 
lord privy feal, and foon after lord lieute-> 
nant of the North- riding of Yorkfhire. He 
was then named commiffioner for treating 
with the Scots about the Union ; and was 
made next year firft duke of Normanby, and 
then of Buckinghamihirc, there being fu- 
fpedted to be fomewhere a latent claim to 
the title of Buckingham. 

Soon after becoming jealous of the duke of 
Marlborough, he religned the privy feal, and 
joined the difcon tented Tories in a motion 
extremely oifenfive to the Queen, for invit- 
ing the princefs Sophia to England. The 
Queen courted him back with anofFerno lefs 
than that of the chancellorfhip, which he re- 
fufed. He now retired from bufinefs, and 
built that houfe in the Park, which is now 

2 the 
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the Queen's, upon ground granted by the 
Crown. 

When the miniftry was changed (1710),. 
he was made lord chamberlain of the houfe'-* 
hold, and concurred in all tranfadions of that 
time, except that he endeavoured to protedj: 
the Catalans. After the Queen's death, he 
became a conftant opponent of the Court ; 
and, having nopublick bufinefs, is fuppofed 
to have amufed himfelf by writing his two 
tragedies. He died February 24, 1720-21. 

He was thrice married ; by his two fir ft 
wives he had no children : by his third, who 
was the daughter of king James hy^ thecoun- 
tefs of Dorchefter, and the widow of the earl 
of Anglefey, he had, befides other children 
that died early, a fon born in 17 16, who died 
in 1735, and put an end to the line of Shef- 
field. It is obfervable that the Duke's three 
wives were all widows. The Dutchefs died 
in 1742. 

His charadlcr is not to be propofed as wor* 
thy of imitation. His religion he maybe fup- 
pofed to have learned from Hobbes, and his 

H h a morality 
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morality was fuch as naturally proceeds from 
loofe opinions. His iCentiments with rcfpedk 
to women he picked up in the court of 
Charles, and his principles concerning pro- 
perty were fuch as a gaming-table fupplies. 
He was cenfured as covetous, and has been 
defended by an inftance of inattention to his 
affairs, as if a man might not at once be cor- 
rupted by avarice and idlenefs. He is faid, 
however, to have had much tendernefs, and 
to have been very ready to apologife for his 
violences of paffion. 

He is introduced intothelatecolledion only 
as a poet ; and, if we credit the teilimony of 
his contemporaries, he was a poet of no vul- 
gar rank. But favour and flattery are now at 
an end ; criticifm is no longer foftened by 
his bounties or awed by his fplendor, and, 
being able to take a more fteady view, dif- 
covers him to be a writer that fometimes 
glimmers, but rarely ihines, feebly laborious, 
and at beft but pretty. His fongs are upon 
common topicks ; he hopes, and grieves, 
and repents, and defpairs, and rejoices, like 
any other maker of little ftanzas : to be great 
he hardly tries ; to be gay is hardly in hjs 
power. 

In 
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In the Eflay on Satire he was always fup- 
pofcd to have had the help of Dryden. His 
Eflay on Poetry is the great work, for which 
he was praifed by Rofcommon, Dryden, and 
Pope, and doubtlefs by many more whofe 
eulogies have perifhed. 

Upon this piece he appears to have fet a 
high value ; for he was all his life improving 
it by fucceflive revifals, fo that there is 
fcarcely any poem to be found of which the 
laft edition differs more from the iirft. 
Amongft other changes, mention is made of 
fome compofitions of Dryden, which vverc 
written after the Eflay. 

At the time when this work firil appeared, 
Milton's fame was not yet fully eftabliflied, 
and therefore TaflTo and Spenfer were fet be- 
fore him. The two lafl: lines were thefe^ 
The Epick Poet, fays he. 

Mull above Milton's lofty flights prevail, 
Succeed where great Torquato, and where greater 
Spenfer fail. 

The lafl; line in fucceeding editions wa? 
fliortened, and the order of names continued i 

but 
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but now Milton is at laft advanced to the 
highcft place, and the paflage thus adjufted, 

' ' Muft above Taflb*s lofty flights prevail. 
Succeed where Spenfer, and e v'n Milton fail. 

Amendments ^re feldom made without fome 
token of a rent : lofty does not fuit Taflb (b 
well as Milton. 

# * 

One celebrated line feems to be borrowed. 

The Eflfay calls a perfed: charafter 

A fatxltlefs monfter which the worH ne'er fa.\v. 

IKcaliger in his poems terms Virgil Jine labt 
wonftrum. Sheffield can fcarely be fuppofed 
to have read Scaliger's poetry ; perhaps he 
found the words in a quotation. 

Of this E0ay, which Drydcn has exalted 
fo highly, it may be juftly feid that the pre- 
cepts are judicious, fometimes new, and 
often happily exprefled ; but there are, after 
all the emendations, many weak lines, and 
fome ftrange appearances of negligence ; as, 
when he gives the Jaws of elegy, he infifts 
ypon connexion and coherence; without 

which, fays he, 

•Tis 
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*Tis epigram, *tis point, 'tis what you will i 
But not an elegy, nor writ with Ikill, 
No Panegyrick, nor a Cooper's Hill. 

Who would not fuppofe that Waller's Pa- 
negyrick and Denham's Cooper's Hill were 
Elegies ? 

His vcrfcs are often iniipid ; but his me- 
moirs are lively and agreeable ; he had the 
perfpicuity and elegance of an hiftorian, but 
not the fire and fancy of a poet. 
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